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Ancestry  and   Boyhood 


A  DISTINGUISHED  London  editor  said 
not  long  ago  that  the  correspondence  he 
received  at  his  office  convinced  him  that 
the  one  thing  in  English  political  life 
which  the  public  really  cares  about  is 
the  future  of  Lord  Rosebery.  It  is  a 
great  national  interest,  independent 
of  party.  Since  Lord  Rosebery's 
retirement  from  party  politics,  his  in- 
fluence, far  from  diminishing,  has 
steadily  increased.  His  speeches  have 
become  rarer,  and  the  country  has 
learned  to  watch  for  them.  Every  word 
and  act  of  his  is  closely  scrutinized,  and 
as  his  own  character  is  many-sided,  the 
phases  of  opinion  with  regard  to  him 
often  succeed  each  other  as  rapidly  as 
ripples  on  a  pool.  Anger,  admiration, 
bewilderment,  gratitude — each  of  these 
has  been,  in  the  course  of  a  few  brief 
months,  the  prevailing  mood  of  the 
moment,  but  indifference — never.  So 
strong  is  the  interest  in  his  personality 
that  it  is  reflected  on  his  family,  and  even 
on  his  remotest  predecessors.  The  Mayor 
of  Carlisle  wrote  last  autumn  that  the 
controversy  about  the  grave  of  the  Jacob- 
ite Sir  Archibald  Primrose  had  brought 

O 

him  many  letters.  No  apology  is  there- 
fore needed,  I  hope,  for  a  glance  at 
some  of  his  ancestors,  for  there  is  hardly 
one  of  whom  we  know  anything  whose 
character  does  not  throw  light  upon  his 
own. 


In  the  museum  of  the  Hawick  Arch- 
aeological Society  there  was  preserved, 
until  recently,  a  bronze  mortar,  bearing 
the  inscription,  "  Gilbert  Primros,  Chir- 
vrgien,  1569."  This  mortar  belonged  to 
an  ancestor  who  was  a  well-known 
physician  in  France  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  wrote  several 
books  on  medicine.  As  Lord  Rosebery 
possesses  nothing  connected  with  his 
family  of  so  early  a  date,  he  was  naturally 
anxious  to  acquire  the  mortar  by  pur- 
chase or  exchange.  The  Hawick  Arch- 
aeological Society  met  in  October,  1899, 
and  decided  to  present  it  to  his  lordship, 
retaining  a  cast  in  the  museum.  They 
put  it  on  record  that  this  action  was 
exceptional,  and  was  not  to  be  taken  as 
a  precedent. 

If  we  wonder  why  Gilbert  Primrose 
practised  in  France  instead  of  in  Scot- 
land, we  must  remember  not  only  the 
close  relations  that  existed  between  the 
two  countries  in  his  time,  and  for  a 
century  afterwards,  but  also  the  fact 
that  the  French  school  of  medicine  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  world.  Am- 
broise  Pare,  the  father  of  modern  sur- 
gery, was  a  contemporary  of  Gilbert 
Primrose. 

The  founder  of  the  family  was  Duncan 
Primrose,  of  Culross,  in  Perthshire,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  He 
had  two  sons — Gilbert,  who  became 
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principal  surgeon  to  James  I.,  and  Archi- 
bald, who  distinguished  himself  by  his 
clever  management  of  the  revenues  of 
Culross  Abbey.  The  grandson  of  Archi- 
bald was  the  first  baronet,  and  a  half- 
sister  of  Sir  Archibald  married  George 
Heriot,  the  famous  jeweller. 

The  name  of  Gilbert  Primrose  (some- 
times spelt  Gillebert  Primerosse)  was 
distinguished  in  the  clerical,  as  well  as 
in  the  medical  profession.  In  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  a  Gilbert  Primrose  was 
pastor  of  the  French  Church  in  London. 
He  was  a  courtly  preacher,  and  in  1623 
published  a  Panegyrique  a  tres-grand  et 
tres-puissant  Prince  Charles,  Prince  de 
Galles."  This  was  dedicated  to  the  "  tres- 
hautet  tres-puissant  monarque,Jaques  I.," 
in  a  style  ofeulogy  which  recalls  the  dedi- 
cation in  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible.  The  address  to  the  King  occu- 
pies twelve  pages,  and  is  full  of  Scrip- 
tural and  classical  allusions;  the  panegyric 
of  the  Prince  fills  seventeen  chapters. 
No  English  monarchs  ever  received  such 
elaborate  compliments  as  the  early 
Stuarts.  If  an  able  and  excellent 
clergyman  like  Dr.  Gilbert  Primrose 
exhausted  the  language  of  flattery  in 
addressing  his  king  and  his  prince,  the 
courtiers  must  indeed  have  taxed  their 
wits  to  find  every  day  fresh  incense. 
Dr.  Primrose  published  at  Sedan,  in  the 
following  year  (1624),  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons, entitled  Six  Sermons  de  la  Recon- 
ciliation de  rHomme  avec  Dieu.  They 
are  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, whose  name  is  spelt  "Bouquingam." 
The  sermons  are  well  worth  reading, 
even  in  the  dim  and  faded  type  of  a 
seventeenth-century  French  printing- 
press.  The  first  has  for  its  text,  "  For 
it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  Him  should 


all  fulness  dwell  "  ;  and  this  thought  is 
worked  out  through  the  entire  course. 
In  three  sermons  he  expounds  Col.  i. 
20  :  "  Having  made  peace  through  the 
blood  of  His  Cross,  by  Him  to  reconcile 
all  things  unto  Himself."  Deeply  inter- 
esting are  the  medical  and  scientific 
allusions,  and  the  illustrations  drawn 
from  the  procedure  of  the  French  Courts 
of  Justice  and  the  Inquisition.  Dr. 
Primrose  was  as  familiar  with  English 
as  with  French,  although  he  preferred 
the  French  language  for  his  own  chief 
works.  His  son,  David  Primrose,  went 
to  Oxford,  and  decided  to  enter  his 
father's  profession.  He  became  minister 
of  the  French  Protestant  Church  of 
Rouen.  In  1633  he  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  Day,  which 
his  father  translated  into  English,  and 
which  was  published  in  1636,  at  Richard 
Badger's  shop,  "  The  sign  of  the  Glove 
in  Corne-hill. '  The  book  aimed  at  re- 
futing the  very  severe  and  narrow  Sab- 
batarianism which  the  Puritans  of  the 
time  inculcated,  and  the  line  taken  was 
not  very  different  from  that  of  Dr.  Dale, 
in  his  book  on  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Mr.  Primrose  argued  that  the  Christian 
Sunday  was  not  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
but  that  Christians  should  use  the  Lord's 
Day  for  religious  exercises  in  public  and 
private,  making  it  a  delight,  as  well  as 
a  means  of  spiritual  profit.  The  tone 
throughout  was  courageous,  frank,  and 
independent ;  and  Dr.  Primrose  evidently 
thought  his  son's  boldness  might  offend 
some  of  the  narrower  Puritans,  for  in  his 
preface  he  urges  Christians  to  "  put  off 
anger,  wrath,  and  malice,  and  put  on 
charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfect- 
ness." 

It  is  worth  while  to  linger  over  these 
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clerical  Primroses,  as  so  much  less  is 
known  of  them  than  of  the  Earl's  actual 
predecessors,  whose  history  is  in  every 
peerage.  Lord  Rosebery  has  shown  by 
his  interest  in  the  Hawick  mortar  that 
he  himself  takes  great  pride  in  his  rela- 
tives of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. 
The  baron- 
etcy already 
mentioned 
came  into 
the  family 
in  1651. 
From  that 
time  the 
P  rimroses 
have  gradu- 
ally risen  in 
rank,  and 
the  honours 
that  fell  to 
them  were 
well  earned 
by  devoted 
service  to 
their  King 
and  coun- 
try. Archi- 
bald Prim- 
rose, t  he 
fourth  son 
of  Sir  Arch- 
ibald, the 

first  Baronet,  was  member  for  Edinburgh 
and  a  Commissioner  for  the  Union,  and 
he  was  created,  in  1703,  Baron  Dalmeny 
and  Primrose,  Viscount  Inverkeithing, 
and  Earl  of  Rosebery  (peerage  of  Scot- 
land). The  peerage  of  the  United  King- 
dom, without  which  Lord  Rosebery 
would  have  no  place  in  Parliament,  ex- 
cept in  the  dubious  position  of  a  Scottish 


representative  peer,  was  conferred  upon 
his  grandfather  in  1828.  It  is  curious, 
indeed,  to  think  that  without  this  dis- 
tinction Lord  Rosebery  would  probably 
have  been  shut  out  of  politics  all  his  life  ; 
for  it  is  hardly  likely  that  as  a  Liberal 
he  would  have  commanded  the  suffrages 

of  the  Scot- 
tish peers. 
He  sits  in 
the  House 
of  Lords  as 
Baron  Rose- 
b  e  r  y  of 
R  osebery, 
in  the  coun- 
ty of  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  first 
Earl  must 
have  been  a 
man  of  wide 
reading  and 
varied  cul- 
ture. There 
is  a  rare  cat- 
alogue in 
e  x  isten  c  e 
enumerat- 
i  n  g  the 
books  which 
at  his  death 
were  sold  by 
auction  in 

Edinburgh.  A  note  prefixed  to  the 
catalogue  says  that  he  married,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1690,  Dorothea  Cressy,  of  Birkin, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  had  six  sons  and  six 
daughters.  He  died  October  2Oth,  1723, 
aged  fifty-nine.  The  books  were  sold  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  William  Adams,  printer, 
over  against  the  General  Post  Office, 
Edinburgh.  As  will  be  seen  from  our 
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facsimile,  the  name  ''  Rosebery  "  in  those 
days  was  spelt  with  two  "  rs."  This 
spelling  was  finally  abandoned  by  Lord 
Rosebery's  grandfather,  but  even  he  is 
sometimes  referred  to  in  Hansard  and 
elsewhere  as  "  Lord  Roseberry."  The 
catalogue  describes  a  valuable  collection 
of  historical  and  religious  works,  pri- 
vate memoirs,  pamphlets,  old  scientific 
treatises,  and  poetry. 

The  second  Earl  of  Rosebery  died  in 
1755.  Nine  years  earlier  his  unhappy 
kinsman,  Sir  Archibald  Primrose,  suf- 
fered death  at  Carlisle  for  his  adhesion 
to  the  cause  of  the  Pretender.  The 
Primroses  had  from  the  first  been  de- 
voted adherents  of  the  Stuarts,  and  fol- 
lowed their  fortunes  in  adversity  as  in 
honour.  Lord  Rosebery's  recent  visit  to 
Carlisle  revived  the  memory  of  this  tragic 
event.  Sir  Archibald  was  buried  in  St. 
Cuthbert's  Churchyard  ;  but  his  grave 
cannot  now  be  identified,  as  a  new 
church  has  been  built,  and  the  position 
of  the  older  burial  places  is  unknown. 
Lady  Mary,  widow  of  Sir  Archibald, 
died  within  a  month  of  her  husband. 
Lord  Rosebery  has  reason  to  be  proud 
of  this  heroic  ancestor,  who  sacrificed 
everything  for  the  cause  he  believed  to 
be  right,  and  said,  in  the  crisis  of  his 
fate,  "  I  am  to  suffer  for  my  religion,  my 
Prince,  and  my  country.  For  each  of 
these  I  wish  I  had  a  thousand  lives  to 
spend." 

The  third  Earl,  Neil,  after  whom  Lord 
Rosebery's  second  son  is  named,  sat  in 
Parliament  as  a  Scottish  representative 
peer  from  1768  till  his  death  in  1814. 
His  successor,  Archibald  John,  grand- 
father of  the  future  Premier,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Privy  Council,  and  a  well- 
known  Liberal  politician,  who  acted  as 


political  manager  for  Earl  Grey.  In  his 
younger  days  he  was  member  for  Hels- 
ton  and  Cashel.  He  was  a  favourite 
with  Her  Majesty,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
family  were  often  about  the  Court  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  reign.  Baroness 
Bunsen,  writing  in  March,  1847,  says: 
"  We  dined  at  Buckingham  Palace  on 
Monday,  where  there  was  a  ball  in  the 
evening ;  that  is,  a  small  dancing  party, 
only  Lady  Rosebery  and  the  Ladies 
Primrose  coming  in  the  evening  in 
addition  to  those  at  dinner.  The  Queen 
danced  with  her  usual  spirit  and  activ- 
ity, and  that  obliged  other  people  to  do 
their  best." 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  fourth 
Earl  spoke  from  time  to  time  on  Scot- 
tish questions.  His  speeches,  though 
never  eloquent,  are  full  of  good  sense 
and  of  sturdy  Liberalism.  One  won- 
ders whether  he  was  not  even  a  keener 
Liberal  than  his  son,  Lord  Dalmeny, 
who  represented  the  Stirling  Burghs 
in  Parliament  from  1832  to  1847. 
Lord  Dalmeny,  who  was  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  under  the  Mel- 
bourne Government,  rarely  addressed 
the  House,  but  his  contributions  to  de- 
bate have  a  marked  flavour  of  originality. 
He  opposed  the  Ballot  Act  and  the 
principle  of  secret  voting,  and  argued 
strongly  against  the  imposition  of  an 
Income  Tax  in  1842.  His  abilities  were 
well  brought  out  in  a  pamphlet  he  wrote 
in  1848,  under  the  title  "  An  Address  to 
the  Middle  Classes  upon  the  subject 
of  Gymnastic  Exercises."  It  runs  to 
fifty  -  three  pages,  and  was  published 
by  James  Ridgeway,  of  Piccadilly. 
Nothing  I  have  ever  read  shows  more 
strikingly  the  change  that  has  come 
over  the  habits  of  the  English  people 
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during  the  last  half  -  century.  The 
middle  classes,  as  Lord  Dalmeny  knew 
them,  were  stagnant,  sedentary  beings, 
confined  to  their  shops  and  their  count- 
ing-houses, taking  little  or  no  exercise. 
In  a  closely-reasoned  and  forcible  argu- 
ment Lord  Rosebery's  father  shows  the 
danger  of  such 
habits.  His 

first     sentence  & 

occupies  seven- 
teen lines,  a 
contrast  to  the 
epigrammatic 
prose  of  his 
son.  He  urges 
that  health 
cannot  be  se- 
cured by  Act 
of  Parliament : 
"  Such  are  the 
habits  of  the 
middle  classes 
that  they 
would  be  far 
from  possess- 
ing it,  if  they 
enjoyed  the  air 
of  the  Gram- 
pians. It  is 
not  so  much 
additional  air 
as  additional 
exercise  that 

they  require.  Their  defective  sani- 
tary condition  may  be  ascribed  less 
to  the  atmosphere  they  breathe  than 
to  the  physical  inaction  in  which  they 
indulge.  In  this  metropolis  the  revenues 
of  the  physician  and  the  profits  of  the 
druggist  are  not  derived  from  any  cir- 
cumstances which  the  law  can  control, 
but  from  the  intemperance  and  indolence 
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of  the  inhabitants."  Lord  Dalmeny 
thinks  that  the  aristocracy  need  his 
injunctions  less  than  the  commercial 
classes.  Although  "  there  are  many 
gentlemen  whose  sole  exercise  consists 
in  crawling  from  their  sofa  to  their 
dinner-table,  and  from  their  dinner-table 

to  their  bed, 
3  still  the  habits 
of  the  upper 
classes  as  a 
whole  are 
active  and 
healthy."  He 
draws  a  pic- 
ture of  the 
ordinary  life  of 
the  British 
tradesman  : — 

"  He  rises 
early  and  be- 
gins business 
ateighto'clock, 
having  opened 
his  shop  before 
the  majority  of 
his  customers 
have  opened 
their  eyes. 
At  nine  he 
eats  a  hasty 
j  breakfast,  and 
i  mmediately 
returns  to 

business.  By  business  he  is  engrossed 
till  two,  when  he  swallows  a  beef- 
steak, and  again  returns  to  busi- 
ness. At  five  he  withdraws  from 
business  for  a  brief  interval  for 
tea,  when,  having  gulped  down  some 
cups  of  Souchong,  he  returns  again  to 
business.  He  continues  immersed  in 
business  till  eight  or  nine,  when  he  be- 
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gins  to  think  that  business  may  yield 
the  place  to  relaxation  or  amusement. 
What  is  the  nature  of  this  relaxation  or 
amusement  ?  Does  he  brace  his  nerves, 
reanimate  his  spirits,  or  circulate  his 
blood  by  any  gymnastic  exercise,  any 
invigorating  <iame  ?  Nothing  of  the 


spent  in  active  exercise.  The  pamphlet 
is  picturesquely  written,  and  deserves  a 
better  fate  than  to  be  buried  between 
two  musty  German  treatises  in  the 
British  Museum.  Lord  Dalmeny  re- 
commends fencing  for  those  who  have 
little  time  for  recreation. 


ut  at  last -there  ram?  rmnmamlnunl 
/or  to  set  the  labiea  free. 
Tflitfi  fheir  jtwd?  still  ftioriub. 
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;pokc  lliis  la^milD  J"oll  cot  is  me. 
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dUnt  raplaint,  s^ta  somt  pifr^ 
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Cearc  me  "iot  sitKn  tins  ctt» 
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Bnt  mr^licart  in-priaon  still  remains  jntf  tkc. 


Drawing  by  Lord  ftosebery's  mother,  from  "The  Spanish  Laa'yt's  Love." 


kind.  If  fond  of  literature  or  politics, 
he  retires  to  read  the  last  review,  or  study 
the  leading  article  in  the  Times.  If  he 
be  convivial,  he  strives,  with  a  few  boon 
companions,  to  relieve  the  pressure  of 
anxiety  and  escape  the  persecution  of 
care.  If  he  be  domestic,  he  seeks  on 
the  household  hearth  the  solace  of  con- 
versation and  repose."  His  lordship 
urges  that  the  hours  of  leisure  should  be 


"  I  have  brought  down  the  heathcock 
in  Braemar,  I  have  stalked  the  deer  on 
Ben  Macdhui,  I  have  trod  the  Alpine 
solitudes  of  Switzerland,  but  never  have 
I  felt  greater  exhilaration  of  spirits  or 
a  more  genial  glow  of  health,  more 
buoyancy  of  mind  or  greater  vigour  of 
body,  than  after  an  animated  set-to 
with  the  foils  at  Messrs.  Angelo's  or 
Hamon's." 
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This  pamphlet  is  of  value  to  a  biogra- 
pher of  Lord  Rosebery,  for  it  shows  that 
he  inherited  his  love  of  sport  and  his 
interest  in  the  amusements  of  the 
people.  How  happy  his  father  would 
have  felt,  could  he  have  seen  Lord 
Rosebery  presenting  the  cup  at  the  great 


enthusiasm  for  his  relative,  William  Pitt. 
Lady  Wilhelmina  was  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  Court  beauty  at  the  time  of  the 
Queen's  accession.  She  was  one  of  the 
maids  of  honour  at  the  Coronation,  and 
afterwards  one  of  her  Majesty's  brides- 
maids. Though  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 


ili  von  }>ta  of  aT'pamah  tabrt 
j6oo  etjrWKl  an  tnglishnan: 
CMrmcntsjav^dS  tir(>  as  nuv  frt 
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rcuntcnanet  Horace  «as  sk. 
1 H  r.irfntagt  oT  hujfclkgrtc, 

i  !is  prisoner  thttt  heltrpl  far, 
ii  hs  tarto  her  lift  t»ii)  m ; 
Ju(.'i5's  baiuls ^ii>  (ft  thcm 
jv  ;!-t  li'lunq  rf  fln  tvt. 


Another  Drawing  from   "  7X^  Spanisk  Ladyes  Love." 


Crystal  Palace  contests,  or  his  grandson, 
a  younger  Lord  Dalmeny,  winning 
laurels  as  a  cricketer  and  football  player. 
Lord  Rosebery's  mother,  Lady 
Catherine  Lucy  Wilhelmina  Stanhope, 
was  the  only  daughter  of  Philip  John, 
fourth  Earl  Stanhope.  Her  great-grand- 
father married  Hester  Pitt,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  famous  Chatham,  a  fact 
which  helps  to  explain  Lord  Rosebery's 


land  has  now  passed  the  age  of  eighty, 
her  brilliant  life  seems  scarcely  to  have 
known  decline  ;  it  has  been  a  summer 
day,  with  the  sun  lingering  long  above 
the  horizon.  The  present  generation 
knows  her  as  a  traveller  and  a  leader  of 
society,  whose  presence  gives  distinction 
to  any  gathering.  She  appeared  won- 
derfully vigorous  at  the  marriage  of  her 
granddaughter,  Lady  Peggy  Primrose, 
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and  a.  journal  which  is  by  no  means 
too  friendly  to  Lord  Rosebery  remarked 
that  those  who  saw  how  he  left  the  care 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  others  that  he 
might  look  after  his  mother,  fitting  his 
steps  to  hers  and  anticipating  her 
slightest  wish,  could  well  understand 
how  he  has  won  his  enormous  popularity. 

Turning  back  to  the  early  forties,  we 
find  that  the  wedding  of  Lord  Rosebery's 
parents  took  place  in  September,  1843. 
Their  two  elder  children  were  daughters, 
Lady  Mary  (married  in  1885  to  Mr. 
Hope,  of  Luffness)  and  Lady  Constance, 
who  at  the  age  of  2 1  became  the  wife  of 
Lord  Leconfield,  and  who  has  now  a 
married  daughter  of  her  own.  The 
fourth  and  youngest  child,  the  Hon. 
Everard  Henry  Primrose,  whose  un- 
timely death  occurred  in  Egypt  in  1885, 
inherited  in  a  remarkable  degree  his 
mother's  literary  and  artistic  gifts.  When 
a  student  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
he  delivered  a  charming  and  very  lively 
address  on  "  The  History,  Progress,  and 
Recent  State  of  Art  Education  in 
England."  It  is  full  of  out-of-the-way 
information,  and  might  have  come  from 
a  Slade  Professor. 

Lord  Rosebery  was  born  on  Friday, 
May  7th,  1847,  at  N°-  2O>  Charles  Street, 
Berkeley  Square.  Charles  Street  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  square,  and  runs 
parallel  with  Hill  Street  and  Mount 
Street.  Lansdowne  House,  the  palace 
which  Bute  began  and  Shelburne  com- 
pleted, and  which  Lord  Rosebery 
rented  for  some  years  while  Lord  Lans- 
downe was  in  Canada,  occupies,  with 
its  gardens,  the  south  of  the  square, 
from  the  point  where  Charles  Street 
ends.  There  are  quaint  streets  in  May- 
fair — long  and  rambling,  with  houses  of 


all  shapes  and  sizes,  some  wedged  nar- 
rowly between  tall  buildings,  others  low 
and  spacious  —  streets  that  twist,  and 
wind,  and  lose  themselves  at  last  in  a 
dark  passage  or  in  mews.  Charles 
Street  is  a  typical  specimen  of  the 
class.  By  its  irregularitiss  you  can  tell 
that  it  belongs  to  Georgian  London. 
A  few  doors  from  No.  20  is  Berkeley 
Chapel,  one  of  the  most  fashionable  of 
West  End  churches.  The  street  con- 
tracts to  a  mere  alley,  and  seems  to 
taper  away  into  nothing  ;  but  an  open- 
ing gives  access  to  Hill  Street  and  Park 
Lane. 

The  birth  was  announced  in  a  single 
line  in  the  Times  of  Saturday,  May 
8th  :— 

"  On  the  7th  inst,  in  Charles  Street, 
Lady  Dalmeny  of  a  son  and  heir." 

Exactly  the  same  announcement  ap- 
peared in  the  Morning  Post  and  the 
Scotch  papers.  The  number  of  the 
house  was  not  given.  A  few  days  later 
there  was  a  further  bulletin  : — 

"  Lady  Dalmeny  and  her  infant  son 
and  heir  are  progressing  as  favourably 
as  could  be  desired." 

It  is  interesting  to  glance  over  the 
Times  for  the  week  of  Lord  Rosebery's 
birth.  Irish  debates  occupied  both 
Houses  on  Friday,  the  7th.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  there  was  a  long  and 
acrimonious  discussion  on  the  Irish 
Poor  Law  ;  in  the  Commons  the  subject 
was  the  importation  and  sale  of  fire- 
arms in  Ireland.  One  of  the  members 
whom  the  Times  reported  rather  fully 
was  Mr.  Labouchere  ;  not,  of  course, 
the  editor  of  Truth,  who  was  sixteen  at 
this  time,  and  did  not  enter  Parliament 
till  1865,  but  his  uncle,  afterwards  Lord 
Taunton.  On  the  same  day,  the  Times 
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had  a  long  and  very  able  leader  on  the      place  in  the  early  summer  are  worthy  of 
over-crowding   and    misery  of    London,      notice.     Daniel  O'Connell  passed  away 


and  the  terrible  condition  of  its  poorer 
population.  "Such  destitution,  dirt,  and 
squalor  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the 
by-streets  of  Toledo  or  the  Trastevere." 


in  the  same  month  that  saw  the  birth  of 
the  future  Premier.  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
eldest  son  and  last  surviving  child  died 
at  the  Cape,  on  his  way  home  from 


LORD  ROSEBERY'S  MOTHER  AS  A  BRIDESMAID  OF  THE  QUEEN. 

After  Sir  John  Hayter. 


There  is  something  not  inappropriate  in 
the  appearance  of  this  article  on  the 
birthday  of  London's  greatest  County 
Councillor,  who  has  done  all  that  one 
man  could  to  brighten  the  lives  of  her 
citizens. 

The  weeks  that  followed  were  crowded 
and  eventful.     Three  deaths  which  took 


Madras.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  be- 
fore the  General  Assemblies  had  risen, 
Scotland  was  startled  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  When  the 
mourning  for  Dr.  Chalmers  was  over, 
the  General  Election  was  almost  at  the 
doors.  Lord  Dalmeny's  constituents 
desired  him  to  stand  aeain.  He  had 
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been  the  first  honorary  burgess  ad- 
mitted to  Stirling  after  the  great  Reform 
Bill,  and  was  long  held  in  affectionate 
remembrance  in  the  town.  When  Lord 
Rosebery  was  presented  with  the  free- 
dom of  Stirling,  he  said  that  no  honour 
he  had  ever  received  had  the  tender 
associations  of  this,  because  it  was 
largely  bestowed  upon  him  for  the 
services  of  a  father  whom  he  never 
knew,  and  who  had  been  the  single 
pathetic  link  in  his  memory  with  the 
Burgh  of  Stirling.  Lord  Dalmeny  did 
not  again  contest  the  Burghs,  and 
during  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life 
was  outside  Parliament.  The  defeat  of 
Macaulay  for  Edinburgh  was  the  chief 
event  of  the  election,  so  far  as  Scotland 
was  concerned. 

It  was  a  gloomy  summer  and  autumn 
in  Edinburgh,  for  typhus  fever  was 
raging,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the 
deaths  numbered  eleven  daily.  The 
Edinburgh  Infirmary  acknowledged  a 
gift  of  £10  from  the  Earl  of  Rosebery, 
and  £,2  from  Lady  Rosebery,  in  aid  of 
its  funds.  But  these  troubles  did  not 
come  near  the  happy  home  in  which 
Lady  Dalmeny  was  rejoicing  over  her 
firstborn  son.  No  young  mother  was 
ever  prouder  of  her  baby ;  all  her  artistic 
gifts  were  called  forth  to  illustrate  his 
perfections.  She  drew  him  in  his  per- 
ambulator and  out  of  it,  and  made  him 
the  centre  of  the  lovely  scenery  round 
Dalmeny.  His  names  of  Archibald 
Philip  were  taken  from  his  two  grand- 
fathers. Perhaps  he  was  not  the  most 
feted  of  English  babies,  for  his  succes- 
sion to  the  family  titles  and  estates 
seemed  a  long  way  off  in  those  days, 
and  curiosity  was  less  keen  than  now, 
when  the  portrait  of  the  baby  Marquis 


of  Blandford  electrifies  America,  and  a 
continent  is  bidden  to  "  look  at  his 
toes."  The  nreat  world  was  less  curious 

o 

about  Lord  Rosebery  than  it  has  been 
about  his  own  boys  and  girls.  Through 
the  death  of  his  father  he  was  to  be- 
come, only  too  soon,  the  immediate  heir 
to  the  earldom. 

No.  20,  Charles  Street,  was  his  Lon- 
don home  during  his  babyhood.  The 
house  had  been  tenanted  before  1843 
by  his  grandfather,  Earl  Stanhope,  and 
after  Lord  Dalmeny's  wedding  the  two 
families  occupied  it  together.  When 
more  nursery  room  was  required,  Earl 
Stanhope  moved  out,  and  the  house  was 
retained  by  his  son-in-law  until  his 
death,  in  1851. 

In  December,  1850,  Lord  Dalmeny, 
who  was  spending  Christmas  at  his 
father's  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
Forth,  became  seriously  ill  with  pleurisy. 
The  first  public  announcement  of  his 
condition  appeared  in  the  Scotsman  for 
January  ist,  1851  : — 

"  We  regret  to  learn  that  early  last 
week  Lord  Dalmeny  was  dangerously 
attacked  with  pleurisy,  and  lies  ex- 
tremely ill  at  Dalmeny  Park,  near 
Queensferry,  the  seat  of  his  father,  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Rosebery. 

"  We  had  much  pleasure  in  learning 
in  the  course  of  yesterday  that  his  lord- 
ship is  greatly  better,  and  is  considered 
by  his  medical  attendants  to  be  going 
on  favourably." 

During  the  next  few  days  Lord  Dal- 
meny continued  to  improve,  and  the 
papers  said  he  was  recovering  rapidly. 
On  Wednesday,  January  22nd,  he  was 
so  much  better  that  he  took  a  drive  in 
the  grounds  ;  but  on  the  Thursday  he 
passed  suddenly  away,  probably  from 
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failure    of   the    heart,   following    undue 
exertion.     The  notice  of  his  death  was 
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arisen  from  aneurism.      He  was  born  in 
1809,  and  was  consequently  in  his  forty - 


surprisingly    brief,  merely   a   paragraph      first  year.     In  1843  ne  married  the  only 
at  the  head  of  a  column  in  the  Scots-      daughter   of    Earl    Stanhope,  who    sur- 


man  for  January  25th  : — 
"  Death  of  Lord  Dalmeny. - 


vives  him,  along  with  several   children, 
-It  is  with      one  of  whom  is  a  son,  now,  of  course, 


LORD    ROSKBERY  S    MOTHER    AS    A    MAID    OF    HONOUR    AT    THE    CORONATION. 
Ajter  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A. 


much  pain  that  we  announce  the  death 
of  this  nobleman,  which  took  place 
suddenly  at  Dalmeny  Park  on  Thurs- 
day. His  Lordship  was  considered  in 
danger  from  an  attack  of  pleurisy  some 
weeks  ago,  but  had  so  far  recovered  that 
he  was  able  to  drive  out  on  Wednesday. 
His  sudden  death  is  supposed  to  have 


heir  to  the  earldom  of  Rosebery.  His 
Lordship,  who  was  a  steady  Liberal  in 
politics,  sat  in  Parliament  for  the  Stirling 
Burghs  from  1832  to  1847,  standing 
several  contests,  and  was  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  from  1835  till  the  fall  of  the 
Melbourne  Ministry  in  1841.  Lord 
Dalmeny  possessed  excellent  abilities, 
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and  strong  literary  tastes,  and  wrote 
with  grace  and  power." 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  follow- 
ing Friday  week  at  Dalmeny  Church. 
The  family  preferred  to  keep  it  as  pri- 
vate as  possible,  and  the  invitations 
were  limited  to  the  relatives  and  near 
connections,  to  immediate  neighbours, 
and  to  the  tenantry  of  the  estate  be- 
longing to  the  parishes  of  Dalmeny  and 
Cramond.  The  Scotsman  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  ceremony  : — 

"  A  little  after  twelve  o'clock  the 
Psalms  and  lessons  of  the  Church  of 
England  Service  appointed  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead  were  read  in  the 
dining  room  of  Dalmeny  House  by 
Dean  Ramsay,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  E. 
B.  Field,  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Rose- 
bery,  at  which  his  Lordship,  the  family, 
and  the  household  attended.  Before 
the  mournful  procession  left  the  house, 
a  solemn  and  impressive  prayer  was 
offered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Muir,  minister 
of  the  parish ;  the  remainder  of  the 
burial  service  was  read  at  the  place  of 
sepulture,  and  the  body  was  deposited 
in  the  family  vault  attached  to  the 
church  of  Dalmeny.  The  death  of 
Lord  Dalmeny  has  left  a  blank  in  his 
family  and  in  society  which  must  be 
long  and  deeply  felt.  His  amiable  dis- 
position and  agreeable  manners,  the 
excellent  moral  and  religious  principle 
which  marked  his  whole  character,  the 
great  attainments  and  high  cultivation 
of  his  enlarged  mind,  have  endeared 
his  memory  to  all  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  his  real  worth  and 
of  estimating  his  high  qualities." 

It  is  a  point  worth  notice  that  the 
Scotsman's  writer  is  uncertain  how 
many  children  Lord  Dalmeny  left,  and 


says  that  one  only  was  a  boy.  The 
small  space  accorded  to  family  events 
at  Dalmeny  in  those  days  contrasts 
strikingly  with  the  elaborate  descrip- 
tions of  the  smallest  incidents  in  the 
life  of  the  present  Earl. 

The  Spectator  for  February  ist  had 
the  following  brief  notice  of  the 
event : — "  The  death  of  Lord  Dalmeny, 
eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Roseberry 
(sic],  is  much  regretted,  especially  by 
Northern  politicians  of  the  Liberal 
school.  Lord  Dalmeny  took  an  active 
part  in  the  great  Reform  struggles  of 
1830-32,  and  afterwards  for  several 
years  represented  the  Stirling  district 
and  Burghs  in  the  reformed  Parliament." 

In  the  early  months  of  her  widow- 
hood Lady  Dalmeny  lived  much  at 
her  father's  beautiful  home,  Chevening 
Park,  near  Sevenoaks.  She  devoted 
herself  to  the  education  of  her  four  little 
ones,  and  happy  were  the  children  who 
were  in  daily  contact  with  so  bright  an 
intelligence.  Even  in  the  nursery  they 
learned  something  of  the  events  that 
went  on  in  the  wider  world.  Lord 
Rosebery  remembers  Kossuth's  visit  to 
London,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
Crimean  War,  when  Mr.  Bright  and 
Mr.  Cobden  were  so  unpopular  with 
the  Jingo  mob.  He  has  told  how  he 
was  once  taken  to  see  Hatfield,  and 
met  in  the  library  a  tall  thin  figure 
carrying  a  huge  volume.  The  house- 
keeper paused  with  awe,  saying,  "  That 
is  Lord  Robert  Cecil."  The  present 
Prime  Minister  went  from  Eton  to 
Oxford  in  the  year  of  Lord  Rosebery's 
birth. 

In  August,  1854,  Lady  Dalmeny 
went  to  a  new  home  as  the  wife  of  Lord 
Harry  Vane,  afterwards  Duke  of  Cleve- 
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land.  The  wedding  took  place  very 
quietly  at  Chevening  Park. 

I  may  mention  here  that  Lord  Rose- 
bery eleven  years  later  opened  a  debate 
in  the  Eton  Society  on  "  Was  Sir  Harry 
Vane's  an  estimable  character  ?  "  He 
took  the  affirmative  side,  but  out  of 
nineteen 
members 
found  only 
three  to 
agree  with 
him. 

His  first 
schoolmaster 
was  Mr.  W. 
R.  Lee,  of  8, 
Norfolk  Ter- 
race, Brigh- 
ton,who  pass- 
ed away  not 
long  ago. 

Mr.  Lee 
was  a  man 
ofremarkable 
gifts,  and  his 
school  was 
considered 
one  of  the 
best  for 
younger  boys. 
In  his  speech 
at  the  pre- 
sentation to 
P  ro  f  e  s  s  o  r 

Masson,  Lord  Rosebery  made  a  brief 
reference  to  his  time  at  Brighton.  His 
remarks  showed  that  even  at  ten  years 
old  he  had  a  taste  for  serious  literature, 
and  found  his  chief  happiness  in  studies 
lying  outside  the  usual  school  curri- 
culum. The  late  Lord  Elibank  first 
lent  and  then  gave  him  a  volume  of 
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essays  by  Professor  Masson,  of  which 
the  principal  was  the  well-known  appre- 
ciation of  Chatterton.  "  I  suppose," 
said  Lord  Rosebery,  "  that  every  appe- 
tite for  books  finally  finds  something 
which  is  absolutely  congenial  to  it,  and 
at  that  time  and  in  constant  re-readines 

o 

ever  since 
I  that  book  of 
Professor 
Masson's  has 
had  a  charm 
and  an  inspi- 
ration for  me 
that  very  few 
books  have 
ever  had." 
The  word 
"  finally  "  is 
very  amusing 
when  we  con- 
sider the  age 
of  the  reader. 
In  1862 
Lord  Dal- 
meny  was 
sent  to  Eton, 
where  he  had 
among  his 
contempor- 
aries Lord 
Halifax,  Lord 
Edmund 
Fitzmaurice, 
Lord  Minto, 

"better  known  as  Melgund,  and  to 
some  of  us  as  Rowley,"  the  present 
Lord  Esher,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  Bishop  Kennion, 
Canon  Scott  Holland,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour, 
and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  The 
last  two  were  lower  down  in  the  school. 
Mr.  Balfour  was  his  junior  in  age  by  a 
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year,  and   Lord    Randolph  Churchill  by 
two  years. 

When  Lord  Rosebery  finds  himself 
on  a  platform  along  with  an  Eton 
schoolfellow,  he  generally  contrives  to 
bring  in  some  allusion  to  old  days. 
Not  long  ago  he  was  chaffing  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour  about  their  mutual 
horror  of  examinations  ;  and  when 
Canon  Scott  Holland,  at  Sir  Walter 
Besant's  lecture  on  London,  referred  to 
their  Eton  experiences  as  far  off  in  the 
past,  Lord  Rosebery  replied  that  when 
he  visited  Eton  College  Chapel,  as  he 
had  done  on  the  previous  Sunday,  the 
time  seemed  to  him  quite  near. 

The  school  magazine  in  the  sixties 
was  the  Eton  College  Chronicle.  It  is 
not  till  1864  that  we  find  the  name  of 
Lord  Dalmeny  appearing.  It  occurs 
nearly  always  in  connection  with  boat- 
ing, for  in  his  last  two  years  he  was  a 
noted  "  wet-bob,"  and  formed  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  Britannia  and  the  Monarch. 
He  still  likes  to  take  an  oar  occasion- 
ally, and  when  he  was  Prime  Minister 
the  papers  described  how  he  and  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  when  crossing  a 
Highland  ferry,  surprised  the  ferrymen 
by  rowing  themselves.  In  October, 
1864,  he  had  the  honour  of  being  elected 
a  member  of  the  Eton  Society,  and  in 
the  following  spring  introduced  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  character  of  Sir  Harry 
Vane. 

Stories  of  his  doings  at  Eton  are 
somewhat  shadowy.  Already  his  love 
of  horse-racing  had  declared  itself,  and 
a  former  schoolfellow  told  at  the  Gim- 
crack  Club  dinner  how  he  and  Lord 
Dalmeny  had  gone  to  see  the  Ascot 
races,  getting  back  with  desperate  efforts 
before  closing  time. 


The  master  who  influenced  him  most 
at  Eton  was  Mr.  William  Johnson,  who- 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  Cory.. 
The  "  Letters  and  Journals  of  William 
Cory,"  privately  printed  for  the  sub- 
scribers and  little  noticed  by  the  press, 
at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  give 
a  picture  of  Lord  Dalmeny  as  he 
was  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
eighteen.  We  possess  no  such  illumina- 
ting details  of  the  youth  of  any  states- 
man of  our  time.  For  the  boy  who  is- 
revealed  in  Mr.  Cory's  pages  a  great 
career  was  already  foreshadowed.  In 
1862  he  was  described  by  his  master  as- 
"  a  budding  bibliomaniac."  He  was- 
taken  to  Lilly's,  and  at  once  inquired 
for  rare  tracts  printed  by  his  ancestor 
Primrose.  At  another  shop  he  picked 
out  a  print  representing  the  Primrose 
whose  sermons  we  have  noticed.  "  At 
Holloway's  he  bought  autographs,  and 
finally  went  and  made  acquaintance 
with  my  brother  and  sister,  and  showed 
as  much  interest  in  a  live  child  as  irk 
dead  books." 

Mr.  Cory  speaks  approvingly  of  Lord 
Dalmeny's  Latin  verses.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  put  the  peroration  of  a  speech 
by  Lord  Dufferin  into  "  flowing,  simple,, 
dignified  Latin." 

"  Looked  over  Dalmeny's  verses  ;  to- 
alter  them  was  a  long,  delicate  job,  as 
they  were  not  commonplace  pro  forma 
things,  but  an  honest  attempt  at  turning 
(of  his  own  accord)  some  rhymes  of 
mine  which  he  had  read  in  manuscript.'^ 
In  the  French  class  he  outshone  most 
of  his  companions,  pains  having  been 
taken  with  his  French  before  he  was 
sent  to  Eton.  "  Boys  like  F.  Wood  and 
Dalmeny  learn  a  little  by  hearing  me 
talk  over  the  mistakes.  I  appeal  to> 
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them  when  in  doubt."     In  the  evenings      reading  than  of  the  dull  grind  of  study. 


Mr.  Cory  read  to  his  pupil  the  finest 
passages  •  from  English  and  classical 
poetry,  and  was  delighted  with  his  en- 
thusiastic appreciation.  "  I 
am  doing  all  I  can  to  make 


When   Mr.  Cory  was  absent   from  Eton 
through  illness,  he  wrote  to  a  colleague : 


him  a  scholar  ;  any- 
how, he  will  be  an  orator,  and  if  not  a 
poet,  such  a  man  as  poets  delight  in." 

From  time  to  time  we  have  hints  that 
the  brilliant  boy  was  fonder  of  desultory 


"  I  have  sent  these 
lads  some  modern 
history  questions,  and 
Dalmeny  promises  to 
do  them,  that  he 
may  thereby  induce 
me  to  come  back — 
rather  a  circuitous  reason.  I  would 
give  you  a  piece  of  plate  if  you  would 
get  that  lad  to  work  ;  he  is  one  of  those 
who  like  the  palm  without  the  dust. 
He  writes  me  word  that  he  got  '  fair ' 
for  his  lyrics." 

Lord    Rosebery  is    a  Bronte    enthu- 
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siast,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
early  love  was  fostered  at  Eton.  Mr. 
Cory  used  to  correspond  with  him 
during  the  holidays,  giving  hints  and 
suggestions  from  his  own  reading  and 
advising  him  about  books.  He  writes 
to  his  pupil  in  almost  all  respects  as 
to  an  equal.  "  Mrs.  Gaskell,"  he  says  in 
one  letter,  "promised  my  brother  a  set 
of  her  books,  and  gave  him  half  a  letter 
with  the  signature  of  C.  Bronte.  Her 
writing  is  not  good  enough  for  the 
author  of  Villette  ;  she  turns  her  d  over, 
but  she  writes  a  very  good  s,  which  I 
mean  to  take  up  (a  Greek  9),  and  she 
makes  a  in  the  Greek  manner,  or  some- 
thing like  it."  The  next  paragraph 
tells  about  a  Kentish  dog  called  Bob, 
who  disappeared  while  his  owner  was 
at  chapel ;  the  last  deals  with  election 
riots  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
Tickell's  "  Elegy  on  Addison "  is  re- 
commended for  its  description  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  boy's  patriotism 
and  pride  in  England  were  strongly 
encouraged  by  his  master,  in  some  of 
whose  letters  there  is  a  decided  Rule 
Britannia  flourish,  and  the  people  who 
nowadays  so  absurdly  describe  Lord 
Rosebery  as  a  Jingo  must  give  some 
of  the  blame  to  his  early  instructors. 

Lord  Dalmeny  was  sixteen  when  he 
visited  Italy  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Cory.  They  went  to  Rome,  where  the 
boy's  energy  must  almost  have  worn 
out  his  companion.  He  was  taken  to 
St.  Peter's  and  St.  John  Lateran  on  one 
afternoon,  and  made  a  vain  attempt  at 
the  Sistine.  "  At  the  Lateran  we  were 
happy,  reading  the  inscriptions  on  the 
monuments."  They  finished  the  day 
with  a  visit  to  the  grave  of  Keats. 
Two  days  were  spent  in  Paris  on  the 


homeward  journey,  of  which  there  is 
the  following  record  :  "  We  saw  the 
tomb  of  Napoleon,  which  is  a  poor 
concern  ;  we  went  to  a  review  of  3,000 
cavalry,  which  was  beautiful ;  we  heard 
some  fine,  brilliant  music,  Gounod's 
Mireille ;  we  shopped  ;  we  talked  poli- 
tics and  history.  Dalmeny  is  a  strong 
but  wise  admirer  of  both  Napoleons. 
Altogether  he  must  be  the  wisest  boy 
that  ever  lived — and  full  of  fun,  too." 

Charles  Wood,  the  future  Lord  Hali- 
fax, was  perhaps  Mr.  Cory's  favourite 
pupil  ;  but  his  affection  for  "  Dalmeny  " 
was  scarcely  less  deep  and  enduring. 
In  1870,  two  years  after  his  corre- 
spondent had  become  Lord  Rosebery, 
we  find  him  entering  with  great  zest 
into  a  proposal  of  the  young  Earl  for  a 
water  party  to  Marlow,  with  dinner  at 
the  Angler's  Rest.  "  If  you  don't 
come,"  he  writes,  "  I  shall  expect  a 
telegram,  and  I  shall  fill  up  with  boy 
flesh  lacking  your  soul  of  wit  and  mirth 
probably ;  but  there  are  some  festive 
lads  still  here,  and  some  that  like  ducks 
and  one  or  two  that  like  me.  .  .  . 
Make  an  effort.  You  can  go  to  a  ball 
after  it,  but  don't  ask  me  to  let  you 
catch  a  train  in  time  for  dinner.  .  .  . 
Those  who  come  should  be  altogether 
boys  in  their  ways  that  day  ;  tractable 
as  well  as  merry,  strictly  obedient  to 
discipline,  tender  of  the  roses,  etc.,  etc. 
I  expect  you." 

An  important  event,  which  comes  be- 
tween Lord  Dalmeny's  Brighton  and 
Eton  schooldays,  was  the  delivery  of 
his  first  speech  on  September  5th,  1861. 
His  grandfather  was  growing  old,  and 
liked  the  young  heir  to  be  as  much  as 
possible  at  Dalmeny  during  the  holi- 
days. This  beautiful  estate  had  been 
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purchased  from  the  Earl  of  Haddington 
in  1662,  but  the  ancient  Barnbougle 
Castle  had  fallen  into  ruins  and,  in 
1 86 1,  was  covered  with  ivy.  The  pre- 
sent Dalmeny  House  dates  from  1815. 
On  the  5th  of  September  the  Linlith- 
gow  company  of  rifle  volunteers  arrived 
by  invitation  at  Dalmeny  Park  and 
lunched  with  the  Earl  of  Rosebery.  A 
record  of  the  time  says  that  on  "the 
right  of  the  aged  host  was  the  cap- 
tain of  the  company,  and  next  to  him 
Lord  Dalmeny  and  Mr.  Ramsay  of 
Barnton.  On  the  left  was  Mr.  Dundas 
of  Dundas,  Vice -Lieutenant  of  Lin- 
lithgowshire.  The  Countess  of  Rose- 
bery, Lady  Emily  Primrose,  and  other 
ladies  were  present.  Various  toasts 
were  proposed,  among  them  the  health 
of  the  heir,  to  which  Lord  Dalmeny 
replied  without  a  trace  of  nervous- 
ness. 

Dundas  of  Dundas,  in  a  later  speech, 
uttered  the  famous  prophecy  that  in 
that  young  man  they  had  seen  one  of 
Britain's  future  Prime  Ministers.  He 
had  been  corresponding  with  Lord  Dal- 
meny, and  had  been  greatly  impressed 
by  the  boy's  letters. 

Apropos  of  first  speeches,  we  were  re- 
minded not  long  ago  by  the  late  Mr. 
Cox,  M.P.  for  South  Edinburgh,  that 
Lord  Rosebery's  first  after-dinner  speech 
— a  branch  of  oratory  in  which  he  was 
afterwards  to  attain  unrivalled  eminence 
— was  made  at  the  Scott  celebration 
in  1871.  He  was  twenty-four  at  the 
time,  and  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
toast  of  "  The  Ladies."  The  speech 


came  on  at  a  very  late  hour  of  the 
evening,  the  previous  oratory  having 
already  filled  nine  columns  of  the  Scots- 
man. Lord  Rosebery  gave  such  an 
alarming  account  of  this  dinner  to  the 
Edinburgh  "  Philosophical  "  that  I 
turned  to  the  papers  of  the  time  to 
see  if  there  were  any  symptoms  of 
"  gentlemen  falling  backwards  over  a 
bench  which  had  no  backwork,  and 
clutching  hold  of  the  tablecloth  for 
support,  with  consequences  which  can 
rather  be  imagined  than  described." 
A  flavour  of  conviviality  does  certainly 
linger  about  the  pages  which  describe 
the  Corn  Exchange  banquet.  Lord 
Rosebery's  own  speech  was  short,  but 
amusing.  He  had  wished  to  speak  on 
Scott's  heroines,  but  abandoned  the 
idea  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 
Incidentally  he  gave  his  views  on 
women's  franchise.  "It  may  fairly  be 
argued  that  no  rights  are  required  by 
those  who  possess  an  inherent  prero- 
gative to  govern  men,  and  that  no  legis- 
lature- can  give  them  a  suffrage  worth 
having  who  are  accustomed  to  receive 
the  suffrages  of  all  mankind."  He 
hoped  no  gentleman  would  drink  the 
toast  without  having  the  name  of  one, 
"  or  at  most  two,"  of  the  other  sex  in  his 
heart.  No  wonder  that  the  ladies  went 
away  well  pleased  with  themselves,  and 
that  the  clever  young  bachelor  Earl  was 
complimented  warmly  by  the  lovers 
and  husbands.  The  strange  thing  is 
that  Lord  Rosebery  says  he  cannot  re- 
member having  ever  again  been  asked 
to  propose  the  toast  of  "  The  Ladies  " 
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CHAPTER    II 


Lord  Rosebery  as  a  Young  Man 


"  OXFORD,  ancient  mother,"  exclaimed 
De  Quincey,  "heavy  with  ancestral 
honours,  time-honoured  and  haply,  it 
may  be,  time-shattered  power,  I  owe 
thee  nothing.  Of  thy  vast  riches  I 
took  not  a  shilling."  It  would  be  wrong 
to  say  that  Lord  Rosebery  owes  nothing 
to  Oxford,  for  the  statesman,  like  the 
poet,  is,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  the 
product,  not  of  one  climate,  but  of  all," 
and  many  influences  must  combine  to 
ripen  his  genius.  But  we  never  think 
of  Lord  Rosebery  as  a  typical  son  of 
Oxford,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  As- 
quith,  or  Sir  Alfred  Milner.  If  his 
years  at  Christ  Church  could  be  cut  out 
of  his  life,  he  would  still  be  the  same 
man.  Already  his  thoughts  and  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  people ;  the  dream 
of  closer  brotherhood  between  rich  and 
poor,  which  he  expressed  so  eloquently 
in  some  of  his  earlier  speeches,  was 
taking  shape  in  his  imagination,  and 
there  was  little  in  the  society  of  his 
College  to  inspire  a  Liberal.  Critics 
said  that  the  air  at  Christ  Church 
was  sickly  with  the  affectation  of  an 
intellectual  superiority,  that  the  taint  of 
toadyism  was  everywhere.  One  reason 
for  this  may  have  been  that  Christ 
Church  was  the  favourite  Royal  College. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  matriculated  there 
in  1859,  living  at  Frewin  Hall,  but  fre- 
quently dining  at  the  high  table.  The 
Crown  Prince  of  Denmark  and  Prince 


Leopold  carried  on  the  Royal  tradition 
into  the  sixties  and  seventies.  Clever 
young  noblemen  were  surrounded  by 
would-be  satellites,  and  no  little  strength 
of  character  was  needed  to  repel  the 
advances  of  flatterers.  The  rules  of 
the  College  encouraged  snobbery.  The 
old  mediaeval  regulations  as  to  pre- 
cedence at  table  were  still  in  force  when 
Lord  Dalmeny  matriculated  in  January, 
1866.  The  high  table  on  the  da'fs  in 
the  dining-hall,  where  the  Dean  and 
Canons  sat  twice  a  year  upon  the  annual 
gaudy-days,  was  given  upon  ordinary 
occasions,  not  to  the  tutors,  but  to  the 
undergraduate  noblemen.  They  were 
known  as  "  Tufts,"  from  the  gold  tassel 
which  was  the  badge  of  their  order. 
Dean  Liddell,  who  went  to  Christ 
Church  in  1855,  had  set  his  heart  on 
getting  rid  of  this  antiquated  custom, 
which  permitted  some  of  the  dullest 
men  in  the  University  to  sit  above  their 
preceptors  at  the  common  meals.  There 
are  amusing  stories  in  the  Dean's  life 
of  the  easy  indulgence  with  which 
noblemen  and  their  sons  were  permitted 
to  slip  through  their  academic  course. 
Gentlemen  commoners  would  appear 
at  "  Collections "  for  examination  in 
Creasy 's  "  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of 
the  World,"  which  represented  their 
whole  term's  work.  One  young  man, 
who  seemed  to  be  doing  nothing  in 
classics,  was  sent  by  his  tutor  to  a 
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course  of  lectures  on  the  atmosphere. 
When  they  were  over,  his  tutor  tried 
to  find  out  how  far  he  had  profited. 
"Of  what  is  the  atmosphere  composed?" 
he  asked.  After  long  hesitation,  the 
undergraduate  replied,  "  The  atmosphere 
is  composed  of  zinc."  The  dons  them- 
selves were  to  blame  if  these  gentlemen 
commoners  had  degenerated  into  a  lazy 
clique,  whose  presence  was  a  discredit 
to  the  University,  and  the  Act  which 
abolished  social  distinctions  in  1867  did 
not  come  a  day  too  soon. 

Lord  Dalmeny  was  one  of  the  last  of 
the  "  noblemen "  recognised  at  Christ 
Church,  and  wore  a  black  silk  gown 
adorned  with  gold  lace,  and  on  gaudy- 
days  a  gown  of  violet  and  gold.  (Prince 
Leopold  in  1872  was  distinguished  only 
by  a  gentleman  commoner's  cap.)  The 
dons  decided  to  abolish  the  gaudy-days, 
but  omitted  to  make  the  fact  publicly 
known ;  and  when  Lord  Dalmeny 
entered  the  hall  on  St.  Andrew's  Day, 
fully  dressed  and  carrying  two  bottles  of 
wine,  Mr.  C.  W.  Sandford,  the  Censor, 
hurried  forward  to  meet  him,  with  the 
depressing  announcement  that  there 
was  no  gaudy-day.  Some  wag  sug- 
gested that  Lord  Rosebery  should  com- 
mission a  great  artist  to  paint  the  his- 
toric scene. 

In  his  Eton  days  it  was  said  that 
Lord  Dalmeny  was  a  man  of  the  world 
in  miniature,  and  the  characteristics 
that  had  marked  him  as  a  schoolboy 
can  be  traced  in  all  the  stories  of  his 
undergraduate  life.  Contemporaries 
speak  of  the  "  gravit)^  with  which  he 
would  lie  by  while  others  talked,  and 
wait  for  a  chance  of  saying  at  his  ease 
something  unexpected  and  sec"  His 
simple  and  unaffected  manners  made 


him  universally  popular.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  was  drawn  in  a  sedan  chair, 
amid  enthusiastic  cheering,  by  a  band 
of  undergraduates  round  Peckwater 
Quad.  It  would  be  folly  to  pretend 
that  he  was  a  model  student,  or  that 
he  burned  much  midnight  oil.  He 
Liked  to  go  his  own  way,  and  follow  his 
own  pursuits.  No  incident  is  recorded 
like  that  which  Lord  Esher  tells  of  his 
Eton  days,  when  his  tutor  found  him 
so  difficult  of  access  that  he  resorted 
to  the  device  of  tearing  up  his  verses 
in  order  to  compel  his  attendance.  But 
we  cannot  doubt  that  his  preceptors  at 
Oxford,  who  recognised  his  remarkable 
abilities,  and  considered  his  First  Class 
certain,  must  often  have  wished,  like 
Mr.  Cory,  that  they  could  "get  that 
lad  to  work."  Happily,  he  had  oppor- 
tunities for  a  wider  culture  than  the 
University  could  give.  In  the  spring 
of  1867  he  was  again  in  Italy.  Mr. 
Cory,  whose  kind  letters  followed  him 
from  place  to  place,  advised  him  to 
read  all  he  could  about  St.  Francis  and 
to  visit  Assisi.  "  Tell  the  Italians,  with 
my  love,  that  I  have  subscribed  fifty 
francs  to  Manin's  monument.  Insult 
Antonelli  for  me." 

A  magazine  called  The  Dark  Blue 
was  published  in  1867  at  Oxford.  It 
was  a  very  handsome  publication, 
beautifully  printed  in  large  type.  The 
first  number  contains  an  article  on  the 
Derby  of  1867,  which  shows  that 
horse-racing  interested  the  Univer- 
sity in  these  days.  Its  language  is 
as  different  as  possible  from  that  of 
the  sporting  press.  To  the  lads  who 
read  that  serious  disquisition  on  the 
merits  of  the  various  horses,  racing  may 
well  have  seemed  the  most  harmless 
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and  innocent  of  amusements.  Lord 
Dalmeny,  we  may  be  sure,  read  the 
first  number  of  The  Dark  Blue.  Young 
as  he  was,  he  had  already  formed  the 
idea  of  winning  the  Derby,  and  it  is 
matter  of  history  that  he  preferred  the 
loss  of  his  degree  to  the  giving  up 
of  his  race- 
horses. The 
Dean  regarded 
the  keeping  of 
a  stud  as  an 
unsuitable 
pastime  for  an 
undergraduate, 
and  Lord 
Rosebery 
chose  to 
leave  Oxford 
rather  than 
comply  with 
his  wishes. 
The  horse 
from  which  he 
hoped  so 
much  was  the 
first  Ladas.  It 
ran  in  the 
Derby  of 
1 869,  but  ac- 
quitted  itself 
ignominiously, 
"trotting  in 
last,"  as  The 
Times  remarks, 
rear  of  everything." 

Brief  announcements  in  the  news- 
papers for  March  5th,  1868,  informed 
the  world  of  the  death  of  the  fourth  Earl 
of  Rosebery,  which  took  place  at  his 
town  house,  No.  139,  Piccadilly.  He 
had  lived  to  the  great  age  of  eighty-five. 
For  many  years  the  Earl  had  been  corn- 


some  distance   in  the 


pletely  withdrawn  from  politics,  and  had 
taken  only  an  intermittent  interest  even 
in  Scotch  affairs.  Still,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  Scotsman  should  have  contented 
itself  with  a  thirty-line  paragraph,  such 
as  would  be  given  nowadays  to  a 
country  farmer  or  doctor.  We  are  told 

that  the  de- 
ceased noble- 
man "  possess- 
e  d  ta  1  e  n  t  s 
which,  if 
actively  ex- 
ercised, would 
have  won  him 
a  high  place 
in  the  State." 
Only  one  event 
of  his  public 
career  is  noted. 
In  1834,  at 
the  dinner  to 
Earl  Grey,  he 
was  called  at 
short  notice, 
in  consequence 
of  the  illness 
of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton, 
to  take  the 
chair,  and  dis- 
charged "  the 
somewhat  de- 
licate duties 
with  great  ability  and  good  taste."  The 
fourth  Earl  was  a  Knight  of  the  Thistle, 
an  honour  which  the  Queen  conferred 
on  his  successor  at  his  resignation  in 

1895- 

The  coffin  was  brought  from  London 
to  Dalmeny,  that  the  Earl  might  rest 
with  his  ancestors  and  with  the  son  who 
had  passed  away  seventeen  years  before. 
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The  funeral  took  place  on  Friday, 
March  I3th.  It  was  a  beautiful  spring 
day,  and  the  event  attracted  much  inter- 
est in  Edinburgh  and  Queensferry.  The 
mourning  coaches  started  from  Princes 
Street  shortly  before  noon.  At  Dal- 
meny  Park  a  large  company  had  assem- 
bled. Tenants  and  old  servants,  as  well 
as  relations  and  friends,  had  been  in- 
vited. The  coffin  was  placed  in  the 
drawing-room,  where  Dean  Ramsay  and 
Mr.  Field,  the  same  clergymen  who  had 
officiated  on  the  mournful  occasion  in 
1851,  read  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  private.  The  guests  were 
received  in  the  library  by  Lord  Dalmeny, 
and  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Muir.  As  many  of  the  mourners 
had  come  from  a  distance,  luncheon  was 
served  before  the  procession  started. 
Over  eighty  tenants  and  the  chief  ser- 
vants of  the  late  Earl  walked  at  the 
head  of  the  cortege,  led  by  Mr.  Glendin- 
ning,  the  much-respected  factor  of  the 
estate.  The  Scotsman  notes  that  "  Mr. 
Walker,  one  of  the  most  respected  of  the 
late  Earl's  retired  servants,  was  also  pre- 
sent, and  received  kind  attentions  from 
Lord  Dalmeny."  The  chief  mourners 
who  accompanied  the  heir  were  the  Hon. 
Everard  Primrose,  his  brother,  and  the 
Hon.  Bouverie  Primrose,  his  uncle.  The 
procession  passed  between  lines  of  wait- 
ing people  along  the  Queensferry  Road 
until  the  "  grey  church  of  Dalmeny " 
came  in  sight.  The  remainder  of  the 
ceremony  was  brief  and  simple.  All 
the  titles  of  the  aged  Earl  were  duly 
recorded  on  his  coffin.  To  write  them 
out  afresh  would  be  to  imitate  the  dreary 
mockery  by  which  Garter  King-at-Arms 
rehearses  the  style  and  titles  of  departed 
Royalties  while  the  dust  is  falling  on 


the  coffin  lid.  They  were  passing  now, 
with  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of 
great  position,  to  the  young  fair-haired 
grandson,  who  was  to  make  the  name 
of  Rosebery  a  household  word  through- 
out the  world.  What  must  have  been 
his  thoughts  when  the  crowd  of  guests 
had  departed,  and  the  people  who  had 
known  him  from  a  child  were  talking  in 
their  cottages  of  the  events  of  the  day  ? 
Family  affection  has  always  been  one  of 
the  strongest  features  in  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  character,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  thought  of  his  own  future  was  ob- 
scured for  the  time  by  tender  recollec- 
tions of  the  grandfather  who  would 
never  again  walk  in  the  flowery  woods 
of  Dalmeny  by  the  Forth,  and  of  the 
father  he  had  lost  so  long  ago.  But  as 
the  Forth  widens  out  below  Dalmeny 
into  a  grey  expanse  of  waters  : 

"Freshening  its  current,  and  spotted  with  foam, 
As  it  draws  to  the  ocean," — 

so  perhaps  the  remembrance  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  of  the  honourable  work  with 
which  they  served  their  generation,  may 
have  broadened  into  a  dream  of  the 
years  to  come. 

It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  be  a  selfish  occupant  of 
his  home.  The  poorest  citizen  of  Edin- 
burgh may  at  one  time  or  other  have 
passed  happy  days  in  Dalmeny  woods, 
which  the  Queen  described  in  1842  as 
"  beautiful,  with  trees  growing  down  to 
the  sea."  The  estate  is  in  a  quite  un- 
usual sense  the  people's  playground. 
One  of  my  first  recollections  of  Edin- 
burgh is  of  visiting  it  on  a  school  excur- 
sion. Political  clubs,  Sunday  schools, 
day  schools,  and  private  parties  have  all 
been  permitted  to  picnic  in  the  grounds. 
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How  many  people  now  scattered  over 
every  part  of  the  world  can  look  back 
to  the  day  when  they  travelled  to  Cra- 
mond  on  the  top  of  the  coach  from 
Edinburgh,  and  crossed  the  River  Al- 
mond in  Lord  Rosebery's  boat,  for  which 
no  charge  is  allowed  to  be  made.  On 
the  other  side  is  the  ferryman's  cottage, 
and  then  comes  the  walk  by  woodland 
paths  that  skirt  the  shore,  and  then  the 
entrance  upon  open  ground  as  the  house 
is  approached.  There  are,  within  a 
short  distance  of  each  other,  two  stately 
homes ;  for  Barnbougle  Castle  was 
rebuilt  by  Lord  Rosebery,  and  there  he 
constantly  studies,  and,  looking  out  on 
winter  nights  from  his  window  on  the 
world  of  glistening  waters,  sees  reflected 
in  its  depths  "  the  eternal  lights  and 
lamps  of  heaven."  The  visitor  will  find 
in  the  wall  of  the  castle  a  stone  with 
the  Biblical  quotation,  "  Remove  not  the 


ancient  landmark  which  thy  fathers  have 
set."  The  modern  house  is  roomy  and 
comfortable,  and  is  full  of  reminiscences 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Some  think  that  the 
scenery  round  Dalmeny  has  been  spoiled 
by  the  Forth  Bridge,  and  all  would 
agree  that  the  bridge,  however  admirable 
as  a  triumph  of  engineering,  does  not 
add  to  the  charms  of  the  landscape. 
Neither  Dalmeny  House  nor  Barnbougle 
Castle  can  be  seen  from  the  train,  as 
they  are  hidden  in  a  deep  crescent 
bay. 

Although  the  public  are  so  generously 
made  welcome  to  the  grounds,  there  are 
times  when  Lord  Rosebery  demands 
absolute  seclusion,  and  the  most  import- 
ant of  these  times  is  when  he  happens 
to  be  entertaining  Royal  visitors.  There 
is  a  story  that  when  Royal  guests  were 
staying  at  Dalmeny  some  years  ago,  a 
party  of  reporters  in  cabs  managed  to 
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elude  the  vigilance  of  the  lodge-keepers  ; 
and  when  his  lordship  returned  from  a 
morning  walk  with  his  visitors,  he  found 
the  cabs  drawn  up  before  the  door. 
Needless  to  say,  he  was  none  too  well 
pleased,  and  he  remarked  to  one  of  the 
reporters,  "  How  would  you  like  it,  if 
you  were  entertaining  friends  in  your 
garden,  and  people  kept  gazing  over  the 
wall  ?  " 

Lord  Rosebery  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  making  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  his  tenants,  in  whose  homes  he 
was  from  the  beginning  a  welcome  guest. 
They  were  accustomed  to  see  him  drop 
in  at  lunch-time  after  a  morning's  shoot- 
ing in  the  "  policies."  He  would  bring 
his  own  sandwiches,  trusting  to  casual 
hospitality  for  the  provision  of  plate, 
knife  and  fork.  On  these  visits  he 
would  carefully  inquire  after  the  health 
of  every  member  of  the  family.  He 
has  an  excellent  memory  for  faces  and 
names.  Lord  Rosebery  still  shoots  a 
great  deal  at  Dalmeny  and  Mentmore. 
He  keenly  enjoys  this  sport,  and  is  such 
a  capital  shot  that  634  rabbits  have 
been  known  to  fall  to  his  guns  in  four 
hours. 

He  came  of  age  in  the  May  following 
his  grandfather's  death  ;  but  as  the 
family  were  in  mourning,  the  event  was 
quietly  celebrated.  He  was  well  aware 
that  before  he  could  make  his  mark  in 
public  life  much  remained  for  him  to 
see  and  learn,  and  to  the  task  of  seeing 
and  learning  he  set  himself  with  all  the 
energy  of  his  nature.  Principal  Donald- 
son, of  St.  Andrews,  could  tell  how 
the  hardest  studies  of  his  life  were 
carried  on  between  the  years  1868  and 
1878.  He  read  history,  politics,  biogra- 
phy, classics,  making  up  by  the  steadi- 


ness and  regularity  of  his  work  for  any 
slackness  he  had  shown  at  school  and 
college.  He  has  always  been  an  early 
riser,  and  in  these  days  would  often  be 
at  his  books  by  sunrise.  The  friends 
who  met  him  at  gay  parties  in  the 
afternoon  or  evening  little  dreamt  of 
the  hours  of  application  by  which  he 
had  earned  his  pleasure.  He  corre- 
sponded, too,  with  many  of  the  ablest 
scholars  of  his  time  ;  and  as  his  masters 
at  school  unconsciously  thought  of  him 
as  an  intellectual  equal,  so  in  his  early 
twenties  he  gradually  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion which  explains  his  appointment  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  Social  Science 
Congress. 

In  the  bookshops  of  Edinburgh  he 
was  then,  as  now,  a  familiar  figure. 
Sometimes  he  would  walk  all  the  seven 
miles  from  Dalmeny  and  back  again  in 
order  to  see  an  old  volume  or  curious 
manuscript.  On  a  winter  night  not  long 
ago,  a  friend  of  mine  was  conversing  in 
one  of  the  shops  of  Edinburgh,  when  a 
gentleman,  muffled  in  a  big  greatcoat 
and  with  his  hat  pulled  down  over  his 
forehead,  came  in  to  arrange  for  the 
purchase  of  a  rare  old  manuscript.  "Do 
you  know  who  that  was  ? "  said  the 
bookseller  when  the  stranger  had  dis- 
appeared into  the  snowy  night.  "It  was 
Lord  Rosebery  ;  he  often  drops  in  un- 
expectedly of  an  evening."  From  his 
earliest  days  he  was  a  book  collector, 
and  his  library  of  modern  \vorks  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom. 

His  first  long  tour  on  the  Continent 
was  made  in  the  company  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bute,  and  after  their  return  he 
set  out  alone  on  a  visit  to  America.  At 
one  time  he  spent  nearly  every  autumn 
recess  in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada. 
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He  formed  many  friendships,  and  was 
a  society  idol.  At  New  York  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Sam  Ward, 
described  as  "  the  king  of  the  Lobby  in 
Washington,  and  the  king  of  bons  vi- 
vants  in  New  York." 

Lord  Rosebery  had  a  remarkable  gift 
for  verse  improvisation.  He  would  sit 
down  at  a  drawing-room  table,  and 
while  chatter  went  on  all  around  him, 
turn  out  page  after  page  of  clever 
rhymes.  One  of  his  poems  was  ad- 
dressed to  Sam  Ward,  and  the  young 
ladies  of  New  York  were  so  delighted 
that  they  copied  it  as  a  classic  into  their 
scrap-books.  At  Boston  he  visited  fre- 
quently at  the  house  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  where  he  met  Oliver  Wendell 


both  sides  of  the  ocean,  but  it  was  at 
an  early  period  of  his  life,  when  so  dis- 
tinguished a  future  could  hardly  have 
been  confidently  predicted  for  him." 

In  1873  he  went  to  Canada,  rumour 
said  on  a  secret  mission  from  Lord 
Kimberley.  There  was  great  excitement 
over  the  Pacific  Railway  scandals,  which 
later  on  led  to  the  defeat  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald.  Lord  Rosebery  employed 
his  time  well  at  Montreal  and  Ottawa. 
He  saw  the  leading  politicians,  and 
made  so  favourable  an  impression  that 
one  of  them  is  reported  to  have  said  : 
"  If  that  young  man  lives,  he  will  be 
Prime  Minister  of  England."  He  met, 
among  others,  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake, 
whom  he  invited  long  afterwards  to 
meet  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Dalmeny. 

There  were  frequent  rumours  of  the 
young  peer's  engagement  in  America. 
Soon  after  he  came  of  age  it  had  been 
whispered  that  he  was  thought  of  for  a 
Royal  alliance,  but  from  this  embarrass- 


Holmes  and  many 
other  literary  men. 
Long  years  after- 
wards, when  Lord 
Rosebery  was  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Win- 
throp wrote  in  his  re- 
miniscences: "Of  the 
new  Prime  Minister, 
Lord  Rosebery,  I  have 
seen  something  on 
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ment,  as  a  writer  of  the  time  observed, 
"  he  retired  with  prudence  and  mod- 
esty." The  following  paragraph,  from 
the  World  of  February  24th,  1875, 
shows  that  society  had  formed  its  own 
conclusions  about  his  visits  to  the 
States  :  "  Lord  Rosebery  has  returned 
in  excellent  health.  The  report  of  his 
engagement  in  America  would  seem  to 
be  premature,  though  the  young  lady 
and  her  family  are  now  in  the  north  of 
England."  In  the  following  year,  eigh- 
teen months  before  his  marriage,  other 
papers  gave  the  first  hint  of  the  truth, 
by  announcing,  though  without  autho- 
rity, that  a  marriage  had  been  arranged 
between  Lord  Rosebery  and  Miss  Han- 
nah Rothschild.  "  I  understand,"  says 
one  writer,  "  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
the  report  that  this  marriage  is 
arranged."  The  talk  died  away  for  a 
time,  to  be  revived,  as  we  shall  see,  by 
a  definite  announcement. 

The  year  1871  is  memorable  in  Lord 
Rosebery 's  history,  for  it  marked  his 
real  entrance  on  public  life.  He  had 
already  attracted  the  favourable  notice 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and,  although  he  was 
too  young  for  political  office,  there  is  no 
doubt  he  might,  had  he  chosen,  have 
served  in  one  of  the  positions  about 
the  Court.  An  old  friend  warned  him 
not  to  "  take  plush,"  and  he  replied  :  "  I 
have  been  offered  plush  tied  up  with  red 
tape,  and  have  refused  it."  He  was 
chosen  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  second  the 
reply  to  the  speech  from  the  Throne  in 
the  session  which  opened  on  the  pth  of 
February.  The  Queen  was  present  at 
the  earlier  sitting,  accompanied  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the 
Duchess  of  Teck,  and  Princess  Helena. 
The  Royal  speech,  which  was  read  by 


the  Lord  Chancellor,  was  the  longest  in 
living  recollection.  During  the  reading 
Her  Majesty  sat  with  her  eyes  cast 
down,  motionless  except  for  a  single 
slight  flutter  of  her  fan.  Mr.  Gladstone 
stood  not  far  from  the  throne,  "  look- 
ing," says  a  gossip  of  the  time,  "  as  if 
his  rest  had  been  of  no  small  service  to 
him."  At  the  close  the  Queen  kissed 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  gave  her  hand 
to  the  other  Princesses,  spoke  for  a 
moment  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
then  retired  from  the  House,  the  bril- 
liant assemblage  melting  away  immedi- 
ately afterwards.  There  was  again  a 
crowded  attendance  of  peeresses  when 
the  sitting  was  resumed  at  five  o'clock. 
The  Marquis  of  Westminster  moved  the 
Address.  His  speech  occupies  a  column 
and  a  half  of  The  Times ;  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  about  three-quarters  of  a  column. 
The  young  Earl  wore  the  uniform  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Archers.  A  recent 
writer  on  Lord  Rosebery  says  that  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  then  the  leader  of 
the  Conservative  peers,  alluded,  by  way 
of  compliment,  to  his  "  conspicuous 
manner "  ;  but  this  awkward  remark, 
though  quoted  from  The  Times,  is  ob- 
viously incorrect.  Hansard  gives  the 
phrase  as  "  conspicuous  ability "  —  a 
much  more  likely  expression.  There 
are  signs  of  nervousness  in  the  address, 
which  begins  with  a  plea  for  indulgence 
"on  account  of  my  extreme  youth  and  in- 
experience "  (he  was  only  twenty-three), 
and  ends  with  a  heartfelt  expression  of 
gratitude  and  the  remark  that  in  his 
belief  there  is  no  more  solemn  moment 
in  the  history  of  an  Englishman  than 
that  in  which  he  is  first  privileged  to 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  Parlia- 
ment. Picturesque  phrases  are  strewn 
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like  flowers  over  the  little  oration.  Here 
is  one  :  "  I  believe  that  if  Jupiter  were 
to  return  to  earth,  and  recommence  the 
courtship  of  Danae,  he  would  woo  her 
in  a  shower  of  diplomatic  circulars." 
There  were  many  to  praise  the  speech 
besides  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  The 
Times  said  it  was  even  more  successful 
than  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Westmin- 
ster, and  that  the  Earl  "  spoke  with  a 
graceful  emotion  which  became  his 
years."  "It  was 
evident  that  if  he 
controlled  himself 
from  dilating  on  the 
great  events  of  the 
autumn,  it  was  not 
because  he  was  de- 
ficient in  feeling, 
but  because  he  was 
under  restraint  of  a 
discretion  which  had 
been  imposed  upon 
him."  Another 
paper  said  the  ad- 
dress was  well  put 
together,  but  that 
the  acoustic  proper- 
ties of  the  House  of  Lords  were  trying 
for  a  young  speaker,  and  that  Lord 
Rosebery  had  not  fully  mastered  them. 
The  other  great  event  of  the  year  was 
his  address  to  the  Edinburgh  Philoso- 
phical Institution  at  its  opening  in 
November.  Lord  Colonsay,  "  with  his 
white  hair  and  bushy  white  eyebrows," 
a  judge  who  "  looked  as  wise  as  Thur- 
low,  and  was  probably  much  wiser," 
occupied  the  chair ;  and  among  those 
on  the  platform  was  Professor  Blackie. 
The  subject  was  "  The  Union  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland."  The  address, 
which  was  afterwards  published  in 
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pamphlet  form,  reads  much  more  like 
an  essay  and  less  like  a  speech  than 
any  of  his  lordship's  later  utterances. 
To  us  at  the  present  day  it  seems  in- 
finitely less  interesting,  for  example, 
than  the  address  he  delivered  to  the 
same  institution  two  years  ago.  Per- 
haps it  suffers  from  the  want  of  cross- 
headings.  It  is  a  long,  historic  compo- 
sition, well  prepared,  well  put  together, 
but  rather  dull  in  parts.  At  the  end, 
he  appealed  for  a 
far  greater  Union. 
"  We  have  in  our 
generation,  if  we 
would  remain  a 
generation  at  all,  to 
effect  that  union  of 
classes  without 
which  power  is  a 
phantom  and  free- 
dom a  farce.  In 
these  days  the  rich 
and  the  poor  look 
at  each  other  across 
no  impassable  gulf." 
He  declared  that 
every  individual, 
merchant  and  clerk,  master  and  ser- 
vant, capitalist  and  artizan,  minister 
and  parishioner,  might  have  his  share 
in  this  glorious  work.  It  must  have 
required  some  courage  to  speak  out 
so  frankly  in  the  stiff  society  of  West 
Edinburgh  ;  but  Lord  Rosebery,  at 
twenty-three,  was  a  sturdy  Radical, 
and  he  made  his  practice  accord 
with  his  precepts.  No  man  was 
ever  more  indifferent  to  social  distinc- 
tions, more  eager  to  mingle  with  his 
fellows  on  the  ground  of  common 
humanity.  "  Come  down  and  do  some- 
thing for  the  people ! "  he  cried  at  St. 
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James's  Hail,  when  London  welcomed 
him  to  the  Premiership  ;  but  long 
before  that  date  he  had  gone  amongst 
the  people,  mingled  with  them  in  their 
homes,  and  learned  to  understand  their 
needs.  There  is  a  story  of  a  Clyde 
engineer  who  corresponded  with  him 
for  ten  years  on  all  sorts  of  political, 
social,  and  industrial  questions,  and  re- 
ceived several  visits  from  him  at  his 
home.  One  night,  as  the  engineer  sat 
at  the  fire  reading,  a  knock  came  to  the 
door,  and,  when  his  wife  opened  it,  he 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  caller  was 
Lord  Rosebery,,  whom  he  recognised 
from  his  photograph.  His  lordship 
chatted  with  the  children,  and  con- 
versed with  the  parents  on  many  sub- 
jects of  interest.  When  at  length  the 
time  came  for  him  to  leave,  he  bade  all 
the  household,  from  the  youngest  to  the 
eldest,  a  kind  good-bye.  On  another 
occasion  when  he  called  he  found  the 
engineer's  daughter  busy  with  her  sums. 
"  I  don't  believe  I  could  do  them,"  he 
said,  looking  over  her  shoulder.  "  Weel, 
ye  wudi.a  pass  the  fifth  standard,"  was 
the  child's  grave  reply.  It  was  a  visit 
paid  to  the  Clyde  shipping  works  in  his 
teens  which  made  Lord  Rosebery  a 
democrat.  When  he  saw  the  wonder- 
ful and  delicate  machinery  which  is 
turned  out  by  artizans,  he  felt  that  as 
brain-workers  they  could  not  be  inferior 
to  any  class  in  the  community. 

The  Liberalism  of  his  early  years 
found  its  noblest  expression  in  the 
address  he  delivered  to  the  Social 
Science  Congress  at  Glasgow  in  1874. 
Even  the  Spectator  was  almost  car- 
ried away  with  enthusiasm,  though 
it  truly  enough  observed  that  "  the 
omnium  -  gatherumness  and  the  vast 


vagueness  of  the  subject  he  had  to 
descant  upon  gave  no  adequate  scope 
to  his  lively  and  witty  intellect." 
Lively  and  witty  the  address  was  not 
— probably  was  not  intended  to  be. 
Its  topics  ranged  from  compulsory  edu- 
cation and  temperance  reform  in  Ger- 
many to  Mormonism  and  the  Paris 
Commune.  But  the  deep  sympathy, 
the  moral  earnestness  that  breathes  in 
every  paragraph,  are  so  remarkable,  so 
unusual  in  our  own  day  among  orators 
of  either  political  party,  that  we  cannot 
help  wishing  that  Lord  Rosebery  would 
oftener  give  us  such  speeches  now.  No 
wonder  that  the  Congress  applauded  its 
young  president  to  the  echo,  and  that 
many  can  still  recall  the  enthusiasm  he 
excited.  He  spoke  for  two  hours  in 
clear,  distinct  tones,  which  were  per- 
fectly heard  by  every  one.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  that  his  voice  was  never  heard 
to  greater  advantage  than  on  that 
occasion. 

Lord  Houghton,  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, was  in  the  chair  at  the  Glasgow 
Congress,  and,  in  introducing  Lord 
Rosebery,  he  made  a  kindly  reference 
to  his  youth.  "If  he  uses  his  talents 
aright,  and  applies  them  with  industry 
and  persistence,  he  will,  I  doubt  not, 
add  to  the  illustrious  roll  of  the  Scots- 
men of  his  age."  Lord  Houghton's  own 
son,  who  was  afterwards  to  become  Lord 
Rosebery's  son-in-law,  was  then  a  boy  of 
seventeen. 

For  a  contrast  to  these  strenuous 
labours,  let  us  turn  to  Lord  Rosebery's 
life  in  London  society.  A  gossip  of  the 
early  seventies  describes  him  as  "  very 
fresh  and  pretty,  very  popular,  well 
dressed,  known  in  the  clubs,  and  under 
thirty,"  adding  that  "he  may,  if  he  will, 
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become  a  statesman  and  a  personage." 
He  was  fond  of  dancing,  and  few  indeed 
were  the  balls  of  the  season  to  which  he 
was  not  invited.  He  is  said  to  have  ex- 
celled in  Scotch  reels.  The  old  Dal- 
meny  resident  who  was  my  authority 
for  the  last  statement  tells  that  at  birth- 
day balls  his  lordship  insisted  that  every 
one  of  the  farmers  and  their  wives 
should  take  part  in  the  dancing  ;  and, 
if  any  pleaded  the  excuse  of  never  hav- 
ing learned  to  dance,  he  was  all  the 
more  particular  to  see  that  they  had 
partners.  In  London  he  went  con- 
stantly to  the  theatre,  where  he  is  rarely 
seen  now.  He  was  chosen  to  preside 
over  the  banquet  to  Mr.  Toole  in  1872 
(George  Dawson  taking  the  chair  at  the 
Birmingham  dinner).  His  speech  on 
that  occasion  is  delightful  reading. 
"  Reliable  statistics,"  he  remarked, 
"  have  proved  that  no  young  man  of 
my  age  has  ever  spent  so  much  money 
in  stalls  to  see  Mr.  Toole  as  I  have." 
He  claimed  that  there  is  nothing  so 
English  as  the  drama,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  theatrical  papers  of 
the  week  overwhelmed  him  with  com- 
pliments. In  the  House  of  Lords  he 
championed  the  cause  of  actors  by  ob- 
jecting to  the  closing  of  theatres  on  Ash 
Wednesday.  Why  should  one  class  of 
the  community,  he  asked,  be  deprived 
of  the  right  to  earn  their  bread  on  that 
day? 

Though  he  never  spoke  much  in  Par- 
liament, or  ran  any  risk  of  becoming 
tiresome  to  the  Peers,  he  contrived  every 
session  to  make  one  or  two  speeches, 
usually  on  some  unexpected  and 
piquant  subject.  He  joined  in  the 
discussions  on  Patronage  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  explaining  that 


his  own  home  at  Dalmeny  had  been  a 
focus  of  ecclesiastical  disputes.  "  If  I 
went  out  at  one  door,  I  met  the  Queens- 
ferry  settlement ;  if  I  went  out  at  the 
other,  I  encountered  the  Cramond 
harmonium  case."  "The  temper  and 
disposition  of  the  people  of  Scotland  pre- 
vents any  ecclesiastical  question  from 
being  trivial."  One  of  the  cleverest 
speeches  he  ever  made  was  delivered  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  in  moving  for  a 
Royal  Commission  on  the  supply  of 
horses.  It  is  in  part  an  elaborate  de- 
fence of  racing,  and  might,  like  his  later 
Gimcrack  speech,  have  been  entitled, 
"Why  I  am  Tempted  to  the  Turf." 
He  said  that  gambling  was  on  the 
decline  among  owners  of  race-horses, 
and  that  the  attempt  to  abolish  gamb- 
ling by  putting  down  racing  would  be 
like  trying  to  abolish  rain  by  suppress- 
ing the  gutters.  "  If  in  the  month  of 
September  an  apprentice  empties  the 
till  of  his  master,  the  circumstance  is 
described  as  a  lamentable  case  arising 
from  the  St.  Leger.  If  an  old  woman 
is  run  over  at  a  crossing  during  the  last 
week  in  May,  the  accident  is  attributed 
to  the  Derby." 

Lord  Granville,  who  had  persuaded 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  1870  to  see  the  Derby 
for  the  first  and  (I  think)  only  time, 
praised  the  young  Earl's  wit  and  clever- 
ness ;  but  it  seems  a  pity  that  no  wise 
counsellor  among  the  Peers  could  have 
persuaded  him  to  give  up  the  dangerous 
recreation  altogether.  A  strong  vein  of 
Radicalism  runs  through  his  speeches 
at  that  time.  He  opposed  the  Royal 
Titles  Bill,  by  which  Mr.  Disraeli  gave 
the  Queen  the  title  of  Empress  of  India; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  learn 
that  public  meetings  had  been  held  in  all 
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*  This  church  belonged  originally  to  Jedburgh  Abbey.     John  Hill  Burton  described  it  as  one  of  the  most  truly  venerable 
nd  interesting  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Scotland, 


the  great  towns  of  England  in  opposition 
to  this  measure.  These  various  speeches 
won  for  Lord  Rosebery  a  Parliamentary 
reputation,  and  in  1876  he  was  already 
described  as  the  most  rising  politician 
of  the  day,  who  could  not  be  omitted 
from  any  Liberal  Cabinet  of  the  future. 
The  late  Prebendary  Rogers  used  to 
tell  how  Lord  Rosebery  joined  him  in 
petitioning  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
open  Apsley  House  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, so  that  the  public  might  see  the 
pictures.  The  Duke  and  Mr.  Rogers 
met  in  the  Park,  and  began  to  speak 
about  the  memorial.  "  Among  all  these 
signatures,"  said  the  Duke,  "  I  find  only 
one  respectable  name,  and  that  is  your 
own."  Mr.  Rogers  replied  that  Dean 
Stanley  had  signed.  "  Oh,"  said  the 
Duke,  "  I  don't  call  him  respectable." 
"  Well,  but  there  is  Lord  Rosebery."  "  I 
don't  think  much  of  him"  answered  the 


Duke  ;  "  but  as  you  assure  me  it  is  all 
right,  I  will  see  what  can  be  done."  It 
was  finally  agreed  that  visitors  should 
be  admitted,  on  condition  that  they 
wiped  their  feet  on  the  mats  and  did 
not  sit  down  on  the  sofas. 

Years  before  his  marriage  Lord  Rose- 
bery wished  to  have  an  English  country 
home.  He  thought  of  taking  Burwood 
Park,  near  Weybridge,  but  eventually 
chose  The  Durdans,  at  Epsom,  formerly 
the  property  of  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote. 
The  story  of  his  first  visit  to  the  estate 
has  more  than  once  been  told.  "  It  was 
a  beautiful  day  in  summer,  and  the 
bright  sun  lighted  up  the  undulating 
grounds  and  ancient  trees  of  The  Dur- 
dans with  its  golden  rays,  setting  off  the 
sloping  banks,  the  shrubbery,  and  the 
grassy  meadows  to  the  utmost  advan- 
tage. A  wood  pigeon  flew  across  the 
glade,  and  alighted  upon  a  neighbouring 
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tree.  Presently  the  clear,  soft  notes 
of  the  cushat  rang  out  from  its  leafy 
perch.  '  That  will  decide  me,'  said  the 
attentive  listener.  '  To  hear  the  wood- 
pigeons  cooing  within  fifteen  miles  of 
Hyde  Park  is  itself  a  sufficient  recom- 
mendation.' " 

Many  improvements  were  made  in 
the  rambling  old  mansion.  A  French 
furnisher  was  called  in  to  re-decorate 
the  rooms.  The  bedrooms  were  hung 
with  cretonne  in  the  latest  Parisian 
fashion.  The  billiard-room  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  house.  It  is  approached 
by  a  long  corridor  lined  with  books.  In 
every  room  there  are  pictures,  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  The  Durdans  collection 
being  the  great  number  of  racing  sub- 
jects. Lord  Rosebery  bought  five  works 
by  G.  Stubbs,  the  famous  horse-painter, 
and  he  has  gone  on  gradually  adding 
one  after  another,  reserving  the  dining- 
room  for  pictures  of  his  own  horses. 
The  front  faces  the  gardens,  lawn,  and 
meadows ;  the  back  looks  upon  the  lane 
leading  from  Epsom  to  the  Downs. 
Holly-hedges  clipped  into  fantastic 
shapes  adorn  the  gardens.  There  are 
few  more  comfortable  houses  than  The 
Durdans,  which  is  warm  in  winter  and 
pleasantly  cool  in  summer.  Matthew 
Arnold,  on  his  first  visit,  remarked  on 
the  grateful  warmth  of  the  house  after 
his  cold  drive  from  Leatherhead.  Lord 
Rosebery  does  not  care  to  have  it  said 
that  he  prefers  one  home  to  another,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  he  has  a  special  affec- 
tion for  The  Durdans.  He  can  live  at 
Epsom  in  the  simple,  unpretentious 
style  that  he  loves,  mingling  on  terms 
of  frank  equality  with  his  neighbours, 
strolling  or  riding  with  his  children  over 
the  breezy  stretches  of  the  Downs,  and 


often  in  the  morning  travelling  up  to 
town  with  the  City  men  in  an  ordinary 
first-class  carriage.  Epsom  inhabitants 
have  the  wisdom  to  let  him  alone,  and 
the  inquiring  journalist  rarely  finds  his 
way  to  The  Durdans.  Lord  Rosebery 
proves  his  belief  in  the  health-giving  air 
of  Surrey  by  sleeping  as  often  as  possible 
away  from  London.  Even  when  kept 
late  by  some  public  meeting  or  dinner, 
he  seldom  fails  to  catch  the  last  train. 

If  we  could  imagine  Lord  Rosebery 
writing  an  article  on  "  Men  who  have 
Influenced  me,"  he  would  certainly 
name  for  this  period  the  Rev.  Henry 
Solly.  It  was  Mr.  Solly,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Artisans'  Institute,  who 
introduced  the  young  peer  to  the  Lon- 
don working  man.  In  Mr.  Solly's 
Reminiscences,  "  These  Eighty  Years," 
a  story  is  told  of  one  of  the  discussions 
at  the  Institute,  at  which  Lord  Rose- 
bery presided.  A  workman  named 
Elliott,  of  Republican  opinions,  ad- 
dressed the  chairman  as  "  Mr.  Rose- 
bery." Thereupon  Mr.  Solly  rose  and 
said  that  Mr.  Elliott  must  not  be  rude 
to  his  guest.  At  the  end  he  said  to 
Lord  Rosebery  he  was  sorry  the  man 
had  behaved  rudely.  "  Oh,"  said  his 
lordship,  "  if  these  men  only  knew  how 
little  we  care  for  our  titles,  they  would 
not  make  such  a  fuss  about  them." 
Seeing  Elliott  and  others  at  the  coffee- 
bar  as  he  went  away,  he  held  out  his 
hand,  saying,  "  Come,  Mr.  Elliott,  let  us 
shake  hands  ;  I'm  not  such  a  bad  fellow 
after  all."  Lord  Lyttelton,  to  whom 
Mr.  Solly  told  the  story  a  few  days 
afterwards,  said,  "  I'm  not  in  the  least 
surprised  at  Lord  Rosebery  shaking 
hands  with  Elliott ;  I  only  wonder  at 
Elliott  shaking  hands  with  him." 
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Marriage 


THE  announcement  of  Lord  Rosebery's 
approaching  marriage  appeared  in  the 
papers  for  January  5th,  1878.  Society 
was  not  altogether  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  bride-elect  was  Miss  Hannah 
Rothschild,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Baron  and  Baroness  Mayer  de  Roths- 
child ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  report 
of  their  engagement  had  been  current 
nearly  two  years  before.  Still  the  news 
caused  an  excitement  and  a  talking 
which  lent  a  fillip  to  the  Christmas 
holidays.  It  was  understood  that  the 
engagement  would  be  a  short  one,  and 
that  the  wedding  would  be  celebrated 
in  March.  Londoners  have  always 
taken  the  keenest  interest  in  the  bride's 
family.  To  the  great  London  populace 
Lord  Rosebery  was  at  this  time  little 
known,  but  rich  and  poor  felt  that  a 
mysterious  glamour  surrounded  the 
house  of  Rothschild. 

The  original  home  of  the  family  was 
in  the  Judengasse  of  Frankfort.  There 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  Mayer 
Amschel  Rothschild  carried  on  business 
as  a  collector  of  old  curiosities  and  coins. 
Over  his  shop  was  the  device  of  a  red 
shield.  He  was  much  respected  by 
Christians  as  well  as  by  his  own  com- 
munity, and  by  his  upright  dealings 
earned  the  title  of  "  the  honest  Jew." 
His  fortune  took  its  rise  in  the  troubled 


years  when  Europe  was  defending  itself 
against  the  all-devouring  ambition  of 
Napoleon.  He  was  able  to  render 
valuable  services  to  the  Allies,  and  was 
made  Court  Banker  to  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse.  During  the  Peninsular  War 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  much  in- 
convenienced by  the  failure  of  the  gold 
supplies.  No  English  banker  would 
incur  the  responsibility  of  transporting 
money  to  Spain,  but  Rothschild  stepped 
into  the  breach,  and  offered  for  a  large 
commission  to  undertake  the  work.  It 
is  said  that  this  venture  alone  brought 
him  a  profit  of  ,£150,000  a  year,  the 
nucleus  of  the  Rothschild  millions.  He 
was  further  helpful  to  England  by  pro- 
viding the  subsidies  which  we  were 
paying  during  the  war  to  foreign 
powers.  His  wealth  and  his  fame  grew 
steadily  till  his  death  in  1812,  and  we 
can  imagine  how  the  Jews  in  every 
country  of  Europe  rejoiced  in  his  rising 
prosperity.  For  centuries  they  had 
been  a  despised  and  persecuted  race? 
and  often  in  the  dark  night  of  their 
distress  they  must  have  wondered  for 
what  unimaginable  crime  this  slow 
agony  was  appointed  to  them.  When 
at  last  a  man  of  their  people  became  the 
friend  of  princes  and  the  arbiter  of 
national  destinies,  a  new  thrill  of  hope 
must  have  revived  their  hearts.  In  the 
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ghettos  of  London  and  Prague,  Warsaw 
and  Odessa,  it  would  be  known  that 
Hebrew  gold  had  turned  back  the  march 
of  the  Conqueror,  and  devout  Jews 
must  have  dreamed  that  in  the  deep 
darkness  their  star  had  risen,  and  that 
God  had  remembered  the  congregation 
whom  He  purchased  and  redeemed  of 
old. 

When  the  great  financier  lay  dying, 
he  called  his  five  sons  to  his  bedside 
and  gave  them  three  solemn  charges. 
First,  to  be  faithful  to  the  law  of  Moses; 
next,  to  remain  united  in  the  bonds  of 
brotherly  affection  ;  and  third,  to  take 
no  important  step  without  consulting 
their  mother.  That  mother  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  women  of  the  cen- 
tury. She  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-six, 
dying  in  1849,  two  years  after  the  birth 
of  Lord  Rosebery,  who  was  to  be  the 
husband  of  her  great-granddaughter, 
Hannah.  To  the  last  she  made  her 
home  in  the  ancient  house  in  the  Jud- 
engasse.  When  friends  entreated  her 
to  employ  some  portion  of  her  vast 
wealth  in  building  for  herself  a  palace 
in  one  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  she 
replied,  "  No,  I  will  remain  in  the  house 
where  my  husband  won  his  fortune  and 
where  my  children  were  born." 

Here  is  a  picture  of  Frau  Rothschild 
as  she  appeared  at  the  Frankfort  theatre 
in  extreme  old  age  :  "  There  she  sits 
in  her  box,  with  a  fan  in  her  hand  to 
shield  her  eyes  from  the  dazzle  of  the 
lights,  with  an  old  Jewish  hood,  adorned 
with  flowers,  upon  her  head,  no  hair 
visible,  dressed  in  coloured  silks,  with 
the  most  costly  lace  about  her  neck  and 
head."  It  is  sad  to  think  that  this  won- 
derful old  lady  is  almost  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  family  who  has  lived  to 


within  sight  of  a  hundred.  The  prayer 
for  long  life,  which  recurs  so  often  in 
the  Old  Testament,  would  seem  to  be 
the  only  blessing  that  has  not  been 
granted  to  the  Rothschilds. 

Four  sons  of  Mayer  Amschel  estab- 
lished branches  of  the  house  in  London, 
Paris,  Vienna,  and  Naples.  The  eldest, 
Anselm,  carried  on  the  business  at  Frank- 
fort. The  ablest  of  the  sons  was  Nathan, 
who  came  to  London  and  speedily  made 
himself  the  king  of  the  city.  He  mar- 
ried, in  1806,  a  daughter  of  Levi  Barnet 
Cohen,  one  of  the  wealthiest  Jews  in 
London.  Nathan  left  four  sons  and 
three  daughters,  the  second  son,  Mayer, 
being  the  father  of  Lady  Rosebery.  The 
vast  concerns  of  the  Rothschild  bank 
were  managed  by  Baron  Lionel,  father 
of  the  present  Lord  Rothschild.  The 
second  son  had  little  inclination  for 
business,  preferring  the  life  of  an  Eng- 
lish country  squire.  He  married  his 
first  cousin,  Juliana  Cohen,  and  their 
only  child,  Hannah,  was  born  in  1851. 
Baron  Mayer  (the  "  a "  was  in  later 
spelling  usually  "  e  ")  was  a  keen  sports- 
man, and  by  his  thoroughly  English 
tastes  did  much  to  secure  for  the  Roths- 
childs a  footing  in  the  most  exclusive 
society.  Princes  and  peers  recognised 
that  this  Jewish  family  could  not  only 
make  millions,  but  spend  and  enjoy 
them.  Baron  Lionel  might  shut  himself 
up  in  his  city  office,  but  his  younger 
brothers  tasted  the  delights  of  life.  In 
the  present  generation  we  find  Lord 
Rothschild  following  a  strenuous  career 
as  the  head  of  his  family,  avoiding  the 
racecourse  and  punctiliously  obeying 
all  the  regulations  of  his  religion,  while 
his  younger  brothers  carry  on  the  social 
traditions  which  began  with  Baron 
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Meyer.  There  was  universal  applause 
in  society  when  the  popular  Jewish 
millionaire  won  the  Derby,  Oaks,  and 
St.  Leger.  He  was  a  familiar  figure 
in  the  hunting-field,  and  used  to  enter- 
tain large  hunting  parties  at  Mentmore. 

The  estate 
on  which  this 
* '  Venetian 
palace "  was 
built  had 
been  in  form- 
er times  the 
property  of 
the  Dukes  of 
Buckingham. 
The  house  is 
surroun  d  ed 
by  ancient 
trees,  and  by 
wide,  beauti- 
ful meadows. 
Looking 
from  the  win- 
dows, you  see 
in  all  direc- 
tions a  typi- 
cal English 
lands  cape, 
rich,  undula- 
ting, with 
•deep  dells 
and  grassy 
hill  -  slopes. 
The  air  is 

fresh,  pure,  and  invigorating.  One  may 
wander  for  hours  about  the  country 
•lanes  and  scarcely  meet  a  single  way- 
farer, or  hear  a  sound  that  breaks  the 
spell  of  peace.  It  is  an  ideal  resting- 
place  for  a  tired  statesman,  and  the 
present  owner  might  well  say  with  Wai- 
pole,  "  My  flatterers  here  are  all  mutes. 


BARON    MEYER    DE    ROTHSCHILD,    FATHER    OF 
LADY    ROSEBERY. 


The  oaks,  the  beeches,  the  chestnuts, 
seem  to  contend  which  shall  best  please 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  They  cannot 
deceive,  they  will  not  lie." 

Some  idea  of  the  gardens  and  terraces 
of  Mentmore  may  be  gathered  from  the 

photographs 
in  this  vol- 
u  me.  The 
stately  hall, 
the  gallery  at 
the  top  of  the 
splendid 
marble  stair- 
case, the  rich 
and  lofty  ceil- 
ing with  its 
four  great 
lamps  hang- 
ing from  the 
roof,  the 
white  marble 
mantelpiece 
with  black 
rams'  heads 
at  the  cor- 
ners, —  these 
and  many 
other  attrac- 
t  i  o  n  s  of 
Mentmore 
have  been 
often  describ- 
ed. I  may 
quote  the  late 

Professor  Blackie's  account  of  a  visit  to 
the  house  in  iSSo:  "Here  I  am  in  the 
central  hall  of  a  wonderful  Italian  sort 
of  house,  or  rather  palace  :  all  full  of  pil- 
lars and  porticoes  and  gold  and  glass,  and 
Venetian  velvet  and  French  gobelins, and 
clear  outlook  into  the  undulant  greenery 
of  this  soft  and  luxuriant  country." 
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Baron  Meyer  was  a  connoisseur  in 
furniture  and  ornaments,  and  he  ran- 
sacked Europe  for  treasures  to  adorn 
his  palace.  Mentmore,  with  its  clocks 
and  hangings,  pictures  and  jewelry, 
countless  knick-knacks  of  strange  his- 
tory and  inestimable  price,  is,  as  The 
Times  remarked  on  the  death  of  its  first 
owner,  not  only  a  palace  but  a  museum. 
His  tastes  were  almost  equally  divided 
between  art  and  sport ;  the  immense 
charities  by  which  he,  like  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  endeared  himself  to 
his  adopted  country  were  administered 
by  his  wise  and  generous-hearted  wife. 
He  sat  in  Parliament  as  Liberal  mem- 
ber for  Hythe,  but  never  spoke  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  By  his  tenantry 
he  was  worshipped  ;  his  tradesmen  used 
to  hold  a  dinner  on  his  birthday,  as  in 
the  case  of  Royal  personages.  At  the 
tenants'  dinners  he  presided,  to  quote 
the  Oriental  language  of  a  Jewish  jour- 
nalist, "  like  a  sheikh  in  the  centre  of  his 
clan."  Amidst  his  many  duties  and 
pleasures  he  found  time  for  reading,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  much  interested  in 
Old  Testament  criticism.  Soon  after 
the  age  of  fifty  his  health  began  to  fail, 
and  after  months  of  suffering,  during 
which  he  lay  in  the  dining-room  at 
Mentmore  in  a  state  of  complete  help- 
lessness, he  passed  away  in  February, 
1874.  He  and  his  wife  are  buried  in 
the  Jewish  cemetery  at  Willesden. 

The  will  of  Nathan  Rothschild, 
founder  of  the  English  house,  did  not 
specify  what  sums  were  left  to  each  of 
his  seven  children.  Baron  Meyer's  for- 
tune amounted  to  about  £2,500,000,  half 
of  which  was  left  to  his  widow  for  her 
life,  and  the  other  half  to  his  only 
daughter,  the  whole  to  be  inherited  by 


her  at  her  mother's  death.  After  the 
death  of  the  Baroness,  it  was  said  that 
Miss  Rothschild  had  withdrawn  most  of 
her  fortune  from  "  the  house,"  and  that 
she  personally  directed  her  own  finan- 
cial affairs 

Baroness  Meyer  de  Rothschild  sur- 
vived her  husband  only  three  years. 
She  belonged  to  the  most  intellectual 
type  of  Jewess,  and  in  her  girlhood  had 
excelled  in  mathematics,  as  well  as  in 
several  modern  languages.  Like  her 

o         o 

sister-in-law,  Lady  Anthony  de  Roths- 
child, she  enjoyed  the  company  of  liter- 
ary men  and  women,  and  would  gladly 
spend  money  in  assisting  young  writers.. 
Perhaps,  among  her  many  charities,  the 
work  which  stands  out  most  conspicu- 
ously was  her  introduction  of  lip-reading 
among  deaf-mutes.  The  Jews'  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Home  was  supported  by  her 
for  many  years.  When  Lady  Crewe 
came  as  a  bride  to  present  the  prizes  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb  children  at  the  Port- 
man  Rooms,  her  husband  made  graceful 
allusion  to  the  interest  shown  by  her 
grandmother  in  this  class  of  sufferers. 

Baroness  Meyer  was  an  invalid  for 
several  years  before  her  death,  and  was- 
tenderly  nursed  by  her  daughter  and 
her  sisters,  the  Miss  Cohens.  She  had 
a  fancy  that  she  could  only  breathe 
freely  when  at  sea,  and  ordered  a  yacht 
of  800  tons  to  be  built,  to  convey  her  to' 
the  Mediterranean.  As  the  yacht  was 
not  ready  in  time,  she  hired  a  Cunard 
steamer  of  1,800  tons,  and  steamed 
round  Spain  to  Nice.  On  landing,  she 
wished  to  be  again  on  board,  and  or- 
dered a  steamer  of  the  Messageries 
Maritiuies  to  be  stationed  in  the  har- 
bour. Her  death  took  place  at  Nice, 
on  board  her  yacht,  in  the  presence  of 
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her  daughter  and  sister.  But  for  this 
bereavement,  it  is  possible  that  Miss 
Rothschild's  wedding  would  have  taken 
place  in  1877. 

The  marriage  was  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  conversation  in  London  So- 
ciety between  January  and  March,  1878. 


rumours,  that,  by  Lord  Rosebery's  ex- 
press wish,  the  whole  of  the  money 
had  been  settled  on  herself.  People  re- 
minded each  other  that  this  union  would 
be  the  fourth  case  in  which  a  Rothschild 
had  married  out  of  her  own  community. 
A  sister  of  Baron  Lionel  became  the 


THE  OLD  ROTHSCHILD  HOUSE  AT  FRAXKFORT. 


The  immense  wealth  of  the  bride-elect, 
and  her  position  as  the  representative  of 
a  strictly  Jewish  family,  gave  rise  to 
endless  speculation  and  discussion.  One 
gossip  announced  that  on  the  Turkish 
question  she  supported  Lord  Beacons- 
field  as  against  Mr.  Gladstone !  As 
regards  the  disposition  of  her  fortune, 
it  was  stated,  in  contradiction  of  various 


wife  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Fitzroy,  brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  the 
daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  de  Rothschild 
had  married  Mr.  Eliot  Yorke  and  Mr. 
Cyril  Flower.  Among  strict  Jews  these 
alliances  were  regarded  with  the 
strongest  disapproval,  and  the  Jewish 
papers  were  very  angry  about  Miss 
Rothschild's  engagement.  No  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  wedding  was  given  in  the 
Jewish  Chronicle,  but  a  leading  article, 
entitled  "  The  Latest  Fashionable  Wed- 


exquisite  tea-roses,  designed  and  ar- 
ranged by  the  bride.  Most  beautiful 
and  most  prized  of  the  jewels  was  a 
ding,"  appeared  in  the  following  week,  series  of  diamond  tiaras  in  a  special 
"Alas,  what  degeneracy  do  we  behold  ! "  case,  the  gift  of  the  bridegroom.  A 
says  the  writer.  "  The  fathers  at  such  policeman  was  told  off  to  prevent  the 
a  lamentable  occurrence  would  have  crush  from  becoming  too  dense  around 
mourned  and  would  have  bewailed  the  the  table  on  which  they  were  displayed, 
incident  in  sackcloth,  sitting  on  the  The  Rosebery  family  jewels  included  a 
ground,  and  the  children  appear  in  belt  composed  of  very  large  single 
festive  attire,  as  though  glorying  in  the  stones,  and  many  other  rare  and  costly 
scene.  We  mourn,  we  deplore  this  ornaments.  The  stones  in  some  of  the 
degeneracy,  and  we  pray  to  God  fer-  necklaces  and  bracelets  were  described 
vently  to  spare  the  community  a  similar  as  unique  in  brilliancy  and  lustre. 
grief." 

These    old-world 


Among  all  this  profusion  there  was,  in 


lamentations  were  touching  contrast,  a  simple  book-marker 
the  only  jarring  note  amid  the  many  worked  in  cardboard,  "  From  a  little 
expressions  of  good- will  which  reached  friend."  It  was  said  to  have  been  given 
the  young  couple  from  every  part  of  by  a  poor  child  to  whom  Miss  Roths- 
the  world.  Truth  admitted  that  the  child  had  shown  kindness.  The  gifts 
marriage  was  a  very  suitable  one,  and  to  Lord  Rosebery  were  arranged  on 
that  Lord  Rosebery  would  make  his  separate  tables.  They  included  a  dress- 
mark  in  politics.  The  trousseau  was  ing-case  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  of 
prepared  by  Worth  in  Paris.  There  quaint  design  and  mounted  in  old  silver. 
was  some  uncertainty  as  to  what  Lon-  Visitors  can  still  recall  how  the  bride 
don  house  the  Earl  and  Countess  would  took  her  friends  to  the  room  where  Lord 
choose.  In  his  bachelor  days  Lord  Rosebery's  gifts  to  her  were  lying,  and 
Rosebery  lived  at  2,  Berkeley  Square,  said  with  childlike  happiness,  "  Archie 
one  of  the  smallest  and  cosiest  houses  gave  me  these ;  was  it  not  kind  of 
in  this  corner  of  Mayfair.  Miss  Roths-  him  ?  " 

child's  house,    No.    107,    Piccadilly,  was  A  humorist  of  the  time  remarked  on 

retained  until  they  moved  to  Lansdowne  the  odd  circumstance  that  the  wealthiest 

House.     At  one  time,  the  red  house  at  heiress   in   England   should   be  married 

the  Park  end  of  Brook  Street,  formerly  first    of  all    in    a    workhouse  ;    for   the 

occupied     by    Mr.     Marjoribanks    (now  registrar's  office  in  Mount  Street,  where 

Lord     Tweedmouth),      attracted     their  the  civil  wedding  took  place,  was  in  a 

fancy,   but  was   too   small   for   their  re-  building    used    for    this    purpose.     The 


quirements. 


ceremony  was  performed  at  a  quarter  to 


The  marriage  took  place  on  Wednes-  ten  by   Mr.  Thomas  Worlock,  superin- 

day,  March   2Oth,  and  on   the   Monday  tendent  registrar  of   the  district  of   St. 

the  presents  were  displayed.    They  filled  George's,  Hanover  Square.      The  table 

three  of  the  Piccadilly  drawing-rooms,  before    which    the    young    couple    took 

and  were  surrounded  by  a  framework  of  their  places   was    decorated   with   ferns 
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and  flowering  plants,  and  the  scene  was 
unwontedly  gay  for  a  Guardians'  Board 
Room.  The  bridegroom  wore  a  blue 
dress-coat  and  light  waistcoat.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Lord  Carrington,  Lord 
Lascelles,  and  his  brother,  Captain  Prim- 
rose. The  bride  came  with  Lord  and 
Lady  Leconfield,  her  legal  guardian,  Mr. 
Samuel,  and  her 
cousin,  Mrs. 
Cohen.  Com- 
paratively few 
of  her  Jewish 
relations  ap- 
peared at  either 
ceremony:  a 
significant  sign 
of  the  dis  - 
favour  with 
which  the  strict- 
er section  of  the 
community 
viewed  the  alli- 
a  n  c  e.  The 
bride's  dress 
was  of  cream 
brocaded  silk, 
and  her  white 
felt  bonnet  was 
adorned  with 
rosebuds.  Her 
ornaments  were 
a  pearl  necklace 
and  the  diamond 
presented  by  Lord 
March  morning  was 
wore  over  her  dress 


CHRIST    CHURCH,    DOWN    STREET,    WHERE    LORD    ROSEBERY 
WAS     MARRIED. 


and     ruby     rings 

Rosebery.       The 

chilly,    and    she 

a   fur-lined   cloak 


of  white  silk.  The  proceedings  were 
brief  and  simple.  The  registrar  called 
on  the  bridegroom  and  bride  to  declare 
that  they  knew  of  no  impediment  to 
the  union  ;  witnesses  were  appealed  to 
on  either  side,  and  then  the  bridegroom 


took  the  ring  from  the  book  on  the 
table  and  placed  it  on  the  finger  of  the 
bride.  The  registrar  thereupon  an- 
nounced that  the  marriage  was  com- 
pleted, and  congratulated  the  happy 
pair.  After  signing  their  names  the 
company  returned  home  to  prepare  for 
the  ceremony  in  church,  which  was 

fixed  for  eleven. 
The  guests 
began  to  arrive 
at  half-past  ten, 
and  by  eleven 
o'clock  there 
was  scarcely  a 
vacant  seat  in 
the  building. 
The  Duke  of 
Cambridge  was 
one  of  the  earli- 
est arrivals,  but 
the  Prince  of 
Wales  came 
very  late,  while 
the  service  was 
proceeding.  On 
his  entrance 
many  of  the 
company  rose 
from  their  knees 
a  nd  created 
quite  a  disturb- 
ance by  curtsy- 
ing and  whispering.  The  bridegroom's 
relations  were  nearly  all  present ;  but  the 
only  prominent  Jews  in  the  congrega- 
tion were  Baron  Ferdinand  and  Baroness 
Alphonsede  Rothschild,  Mrs.  Cohen  and 
Mr.  Samuel.  In  the  absence  through 
illness  of  Captain  Tyrwhitt,  Lord  Car- 
rington officiated  as  best  man.  The 
bridegroom  had  been  entertained  a  few 
nigfhts  before  to  a  farewell  dinner  at 
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Lord  Carrington's  house,  and  is  saicl  to 
have  responded  to  the  good  wishes  of  his 
bachelor  friends  by  making  a  speech  in 
broad  Scotch.  At  the  bride's  request, 
the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
had  promised  to  give  her  away,  and  he 
received  her  at  the  church  door  along 
with  the  four  little  bridesmaids,  two 
daughters  of  Sir  Coutts  and  Lady  Lind- 
say, the  Hon.  Mary  Wyndham,  and 
Lady  Emily  Stanhope.  The  officiating 
clergyman  was  Prebendary  Rogers  of 
Bishopsgate,  an  old  friend  of  both  bride 
and  bridegroom.  Miss  Rothschild's 
wedding  dress  was  of  white  satin.  Her 
only  ornaments  were  pearl  and  diamond 
earrings,  but  her  veil  of  old  lace  is  said 
to  have  cost  seven  hundred  guineas. 
The  bridesmaids'  ornaments  were  gold 
lockets,  with  the  monogram  A.H.R.  set 
in  rubies  and  diamonds.  It  was  said 
that  Mr.  Rogers  seemed  to  find  it  no 
easy  task  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  re- 
ligious opinions  of  bride  and  bridegroom 
without  departure  from  the  rubric. 
"  At  times  he  murmured  apologetically, 
while  he  delivered  those  passages  applic- 
able to  both  Jews  and  Christians  ore 
rotunda" 

Every  one  agreed  that  it  was  a  pretty 
wedding,  and  that  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom made  a  handsome  pair.  As  they 
walked  down  the  aisle,  the  contrast  of 
their  appearance  was  remarked  by 
many.  Lord  Rosebery,  with  his  fair 
hair,  bright  blue  eyes,  ruddy  com- 
plexion, and  clear-cut  regular  features, 
was  a  typical  Anglo  -  Saxon.  His 
bride,  dark  -  eyed,  and  with  raven 
tresses  peeping  from  under  her  rich 
lace  veil,  might  have  been  known, 
like  Rebecca  in  "  Ivanhoe,"  for  a  Jewish 
maiden.  Lord  Rosebery  was  thirty  ;  his 


bride  just  four  years  younger.  The 
guests  waited  while  the  Prime  Minister, 
who  had  a  Cabinet  Council  at  noon, 
walked  slowly  out  of  the  church  and 
took  his  place  in  his  carriage.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  drove  off  to  the  bridal 
breakfast,  where  he  proposed  the  health 
of  the  Earl  and  Countess,  and  the  pews 
rapidly  emptied. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  linger  behind 
in  the  deserted  aisles,  for  we  might 
remember  too  sorrowfully  how  many  of 
that  company  have  long  departed.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  survived  by  less  than  two 
years  the  fall  of  his  ministry.  In  the 
long  list  of  friends  and  relatives,  how 
many  names  are  forgotten  now  !  But  the 
saddest  thought  of  all — which  cannot  be 
quite  put  aside  by  those  who  look  back 
over  twenty  years — is  that  the  radiant 
girl  who  was  the  centre  of  all  the  re- 
joicings would  herself,  after  twelve  brief 
years  of  happy  wedded  life,  be  laid  to 
rest  beside  her  parents  in  the  Willesden 
cemetery. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  were  not 
present  at  the  service  or  at  the  breakfast, 
though  Lord  Hartington,  the  Liberal 
leader,  was  a  guest  on  both  occasions. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  position  at  that  time 
was  in  some  respects  almost  a  counter- 
part of  Lord  Rosebery's  at  the  present 
day.  He  was  still  in  nominal  retirement, 
and  his  sharpest  critics  were  to  be  found 
in  his  own  party.  An  examination  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  seventies  is  a 
startling  experience  for  those  whose 
interest  in  politics  begins  with  the  later 
Midlothian  campaigns.  Liberal  papers 
attacked  Mr.  Gladstone  with  asperity, 
and  the  "intelligent  foreigner"  might 
well  have  fancied  that  the  great  party 
was  falling  to  pieces.  But  Mr.  Glad- 
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stone's  strength  did  not  rest  on  the 
attachment  of  colleagues  or  the  loyalty 
of  the  press  ;  its  true  source  was  in  the 
heart  and  the  imagination  of  the  people. 
He  looked  beyond  the  passing  moment, 
and  knew  that  unseen  forces  were 
working  on  his  side.  The  love  of  the 
people  conquered  the  selfishness  of 
party  groups, 
and  called  him 
back  to  power. 
On  the  night 
of  the  wed- 
din  g  Lord 
Roseb  er  y '  s 
tenants  dined 
together  at  the 
Douglas  Hotel, 
E  d  i  nburgh  . 
The  chairman, 
Captain  Tod, 
of  Howglen, 
gave  a  history 
of  the  Roths- 
chi  1 d  and 
Prim  rose 
families.  Mr. 
G  lendinning 
read  a  letter 
he  had  received 
fro  m  Lord 
Rosebery, 
which  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  warm  affection 
with  which  the  Countess  from  the  first 
regarded  Scotland. 

"  2,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  W., 

"March   igth,   1878. 
"  MY  DEAR  MR.  GLENDINNING,— 

"  I  wish  you  to-morrow  night  to  ex- 
press the  thanks  of  myself  and  one  who 
will  then  be  my  wife  for  the  beautiful 


THE    LATE    PREBENDARY    ROGERS,    WHO    OFFICIATED 

AT   THE   WEDDING. 
From  Photo  by  H.  S.  Mendelssohn,  Pembriitgc  Crescent,  London,  If. 


gifts  with  which  the  tenants  have  hon- 
oured us.  They  have  been  greatly 
admired  by  all  who  have  seen  them,  and 
gratefully  appreciated  by  Hannah  and 
myself. 

"  Those  presents  are  only  the  last  of  a 
long  series  of  tokens  by  which  the 
tenants  have  shown  my  predecessor  and 

myself  their 
regard,  which 
is  hereditary,  I 
think,  personal, 
I  hope,  and 
mutual,  I 
know. 

" I  cannot 
believe  that 
anything  but 
the  strengthen- 
ing of  those  re- 
lations can  re- 
sult from  the 
coming  among 
you  of  a  lady 
whose  life  has 
been  spent  in 
unselfish  acts 
of  mercy  and 
be  neficence, 
and  who  al- 
ready, by  an- 
ticipation, is 
fondly  attach- 
ed to  her  Scottish  home. 

"  We  shall  both  drink  the  healths  of 
our  Scottish  friends  to-morrow,  and 
meanwhile  believe  me, 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  ROSEBERY." 

Four  bonfires  were  lit  that  night  on 
the  estates,  and  next  day  there  was  a 
dinner  to  three  hundred  guests  in  the 
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riding-school  at  Dalmeny.  Mr.  Glen- 
dinning  said,  amid  great  cheering,  that 
Lord  Rosebery  had  wished  to  put  off 
his  bride's  first  visit  to  Scotland  till 
August,  when  the  place  would  be  in  its 
fullest  beauty,  but  that  her  ladyship  was 
so  anxious  to  see  her  new  home,  new 
friends,  new  neighbours,  and  new 
country,  that  she  wished  to  come  to 
Dalmeny  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
marriage.  At  these  dinners  and  other 
festivities  held  at  Queensferry,  there 
were  many  speeches  and  many  forecasts 
of  Lord  Rosebery's  political  future. 
The  shrewdest  guess  was  that  of  Mr. 
Chessar,  who  prophesied  that  the  day 
would  yet  come  when  Lord  Beaconsfield 
would  have  to  make  way  for  Lord  Rose- 
bery as  Prime  Minister. 

The  honeymoon  was  spent  at  Pet- 
worth  Park,  Lord  Leconfield's  seat  in 
Sussex.  It  was  rumoured  that  burglars 
had  attempted  to  steal  the  bride's 
jewels,  but  this  was  afterwards  contra- 
dicted. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  jewels 
were  not  taken  to  Petworth.  Before 
coming  to  town  for  the  season,  Lord  and 
Lady  Rosebery  paid  a  flying  visit  to 
Scotland.  By  their  wish,  all  public 
celebrations  were  deferred  till  August, 
and  the  bride  enjoyed  a  few  quiet  days 
in  the  northern  home  which  she  learned 
to  love  so  well.  Lord  Rosebery  spoke 
several  times  in  Parliament  in  his  wed- 
ding year.  His  most  important  effort 
was  on  the  Eastern  Question.  At  the 
end  of  July,  he  raised  a  discussion  on 
the  arrangements  concluded  under  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  remarked  inci- 
dentally that  his  leader,  Earl  Granville, 
had  ventured  to  ask  information  in  a 
manner  so  conciliatory  as  to  be  almost 
humble.  His  speech,  which  contained 


an  extract  from  "  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  affords  in  almost  every  sentence 
proof  that  the  orator  had  come  strongly 
under  Mr.  Gladstone's  influence  in 
foreign  policy.  He  pleaded  earnestly 
for  little  Greece,  having  learned  "  with 
sorrow  and  dismay  "  that  its  future  had 
been  left  under  the  control  of  France 
and  Italy.  Britain,  he  said,  has  the 
sacred  prerogative  of  standing  out  on 
behalf  of  weak  nations. 

Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  reply,  observed 
that  the  speech  showed  a  complete  un- 
acquaintance  with  the  inside  of  a  Govern- 
ment office,  and  added,  "  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  in  the  noble  Earl's  case,  this  will  not 
last  long."  This  debate  is  remarkable  as 
showing  that  the  young  peer  of  thirty- 
one  had  so  completely  gained  the  ear  of 
the  House  that  he  could  at  any  time 
initiate  an  important  discussion,  in 
which  the  leaders  on  both  sides  put  forth 
all  their  powers. 

A  week  later  he  and  his  bride  were  on 
their  way  to  Edinburgh.  They  reached 
the  Waverley  Station  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  August  5th,  and  found  a  crowd 
assembled  to  greet  them.  Amid  hearty 
cheering  they  set  out  on  the  drive  to  Dal- 
meny, and  on  the  following  Thursday 
the  home-coming  festivities  were  held. 
An  immense  pavilion  had  been  erected 
on  the  terraced  lawn  to  the  south  of  the 
ivy-clad  Barnbougie  Castle.  This  pav- 
ilion was  divided  into  two  apartments — 
a  dining-room  and  a  ball-room.  Over 
2 50  guests  sat  down  to  a  banquet  at  four 
o'clock.  The  tent  was  festooned  with 
ivy  and  laurel,  its  supporting  pillars  ex- 
quisitely adorned  with  heather.  The 
Earl  and  Countess,  with  their  house- 
party,  sat  at  a  table  placed  crosswise  at 
one  end  of  the  hall.  On  the  wall  above 
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them  was  a  scroll  bearing  the  inscription, 
"  Long  life  and  happiness,"  and  at  the 
opposite  end  their  eyes  rested  on  the 
word  "  Welcome."  The  Wedding  March 
was  played  as  the  bridal  party  entered. 
Lord  Rosebery  made  a  series  of  short 
speeches.  Alluding  to  the  Duke  of 
Connaught's  approaching  marriage,  he 
said,  turning 
fondly  to  the 
Countess,  who 
sat  on  his  right, 
"  I  only  wish 
he  may  get  as 
good  a  wife  as 
I  have."  He 
spoke  of  his 
grandmother, 
"  still  living  in 
an  honoured 
and  beloved 
old  a  g  e." 
"  That  long 
and  blameless 
married  life 
carried  on  by 
the  late  Lord 
Rosebery  and 
the  Dowager 
Lady  Rose- 
bery on  these 
estates  makes 
my  wife  and 

myself  feel  that  we  have  indeed  a 
hard  task  before  us  to  succeed  those 
dear  ones  who  were  our  predecessors." 
Lord  Young  proposed  the  health  of  the 
lately  married  pair  in  a  happy  speech. 
He  quoted  the  saying  of  the  old  High- 
land woman  when  she  learned  that  the 
Queen's  daughter  was  to  marry  the  son 
of  Maccallum  More  :  "  The  Queen  maun 
be  a  prood  woman  the  day."  "  We  in 
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Edinburgh,"  he  said,  "  think  that  this 
must  have  been  the  feeling  of  the  House 
of  Rothschild  when  they  knew  that  their 
daughter  was  to  marry  our  Earl."  In 
thanking  his  guests  for  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  received  the  toast,  Lord 
Rosebery  said,  "  You  have  conferred  a 
nationality  to-day.  My  wife,  as  you 

know,  is  a 
Jewess  by  race, 
an  English- 
woman by 
birth,  and  to- 
day by  adop- 
tion you  have 
made  her  a 
S  c  o  t  c  h  w  o- 
m  a  n."  H  e 
closed  with  a 
reference  to 
the  Greek 
prince  on 
whom  fortune 
smiled  so  per- 
sistently that 
he  felt  he  must 
sacrifice  some- 
thing in  order 
to  avert  the 
calamity  which 
might  other- 
wise fall,  and 
threw  his 

precious  ring  into  the  sea.  Pointing 
to  the  ancient  castle  under  whose  shadow 
they  were  met,  he  said  with  deep  emo- 
tion, "  I  feel  as  if  I  could  throw  into  the 
sea  that  bulwark  opposite — the  most 
precious  thing  I  have  next  to  my  wife — 
to  avoid  marring  the  happiness  I  now 
enjoy." 

The  ball  began    about   nine   o'clock, 
when  some  250  couples  danced  in  the 
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larger  room  of  the  pavilion.  The 
Countess  opened  the  ball  with  Mr. 
^Glendinning  ;  Lord  Rosebery  and  Mrs. 
Glendinning  were  partners  in  the  first 
quadrille.  The  gay  company  separated 
about  midnight  ;  but  the  celebrations 
were  kept  up  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
until  every  resident  on  the  estates,  from 
the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  had  been 
drawn  within  the  circle  of  happiness. 


like  a  man  this  young  Radical  nobleman 
is  ! "  One  who  was  present  gave  the 
following  description  of  his  appearance  : 
"  Youthful  he  is,  with  a  stature  not 
above  the  average,  and  at  first  glance 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  so  young  a 
man  is  the  rising  hope  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  Lords.  He  has  a  fine, 
massive  face,  with  a  good  expanse  of 
lofty  forehead.  The  face  does  not 
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Lord  Rosebery's  public  work  was 
carried  on  more  vigorously  than  ever 
during  the  autumn.  In  October  he 
visited  Aberdeen,  and  delivered  a 
speech  to  a  crowded  Liberal  meeting 
in  the  Music  Hall.  No  more  enthu- 
siastic political  gathering  had  taken 
place  within  living  memory.  Old  men 
sat  side  by  side  with  the  representatives 
of  the  younger  generation  ;  every  inch 
of  standing  room  was  occupied,  and  the 
one  desire  on  every  lip  was  "to  see  what 


betray  much  animation,  the  speaker's 
gestures  are  few,  being  chiefly  limited 
to  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  left 
hand.  His  eyes  are  bright  and  spark- 
ling, and  the  cool  turning  round  and 
round,  eyeing  all  parts  of  the  audience 
in  succession,  betokens  a  calm,  collected, 
self-contained  demeanour,  well  fitted  to 
withstand  the  sarcastic  allusions  of  Lord 
Salisbury."  The  sturdy  Liberals  of  the 
north  recorded  with  joy  that  his  lordship 
"  did  not  mind  being-  called  a  Radical." 
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One  of  the  speakers  remarked  that  in  Lord)  Cross  was  put  forward  as  the 
Tory  circles  Lord  Rosebery  was  de-  Tory  candidate.  At  Mr.  Cross's 
scribed  as  "  a  young  Radical  nobleman,  meetings  the  Liberal  was  con- 
better  known  for  his  audacity  than  his  demned  as  a  horse  -  racer  and 


an 


wisdom."     The   address  called    forth  a      anti-Sabbatarian.      Mr.    Cross,    it    was 
good  many  letters  to  the   newspapers,      further    said,    had    been     an     eminent 
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for  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Lord 
Rosebery  were  fiercely  canvassed  that 
autumn  in  Aberdeen.  The  students 
had  chosen  him  as  the  Liberal  candi- 
date for  the  Lord  Rectorship.  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  his  opponent,  but  as  he 
adopted  a  non-party  platform  he  was 
induced  to  withdraw,  and  Mr.  (now 


public  man  when  Lord  Rosebery  was 
driving  a  hoop.  The  voting  was  very 
close,  but  the  Liberal  candidate  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  three.  Among 
his  predecessors  were  Earl  Russell,  Mr. 
(now  Sir)  M.  E.  Grant-Duff,  Professor 
Huxley,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.  Two 
years  afterwards  Lord  Rosebery  came 
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to  Aberdeen  to  deliver  the  Rectorial 
address.  He  stayed  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  for  two  nights.  A  crowd  of 
2,000  people  assembled  at  the  station 
to  receive  him,  and  the  students  took 
the  horses  out  of  his  carriage  and 
dragged  it  through  the  streets.  Under- 
neath his  windows  a  noisy  and  enthu- 
siastic multitude  assembled,  and  at  last 
he  was  obliged  to  show  himself.  "  I 
have  to  address  you  to-morrow,  gentle- 
men," he  said,  looking  down  with 
humorous  gravity  on  the  sea  of  faces  ; 
"  I  should  not  like  to  fatigue  your 
attention  this  evening."  "  Don't  men- 
tion it."  "Here's  to  you,  Rosebery." 
''  Go  on,  old  boy,"  shouted  the  students, 
anticipating  the  London  working-man's 
affectionate  epithet,  "  Good  old  Rose- 
bery," invented  in  the  days  of  the  first 
County  Council.  "  You  were  kind 
enough,"  said  the  Lord  Rector,  "  to 
give  a  cheer  for  my  wife  when  I 
arrived  in  Aberdeen.  I  may  say  to 
you,  gentlemen,  that  the  only  quarrel 
we  have  had  was  on  the  point  that  she 
has  not  been  allowed  to  accompany  me 
here  to-day."  "  She'll  come  next  time." 
"  Send  her  a  telegram,"  cried  the  enthu- 
siasts ;  and,  after  wishing  the  distin- 
guished guest  a  friendly  good-night,  they 
dispersed  to  the  house  of  Professor  Bain. 
The  Professor  came  out,  and  solemnly 
hoped  that  the  address  they  were  to 
hear  on  the  morrow  would  be  of  an  edify- 
ing character.  Next  morning  his  lord- 
ship presided  over  the  University  Court, 
and  when  the  Professors  heard  him 
observe  with  reference  to  some  griev- 
ance of  the  time,  "  That  is  a  thing  which 
must  be  looked  into  and  remedied  at 
once,"  they  may  well  have  said  to  each 
other,  "A  Daniel  come  to  judgment  !" 


There  is  no  room  in  this  brief  bio- 
graphy for  any  kind  of  summary  of 
Lord  Rosebery 's  speeches.  His  sub- 
ject at  Aberdeen  was  Modern  Scottish 
History,  and  the  need  for  a  chair  of 
modern  history  at  our  various  seats  of 
learning.  Several  of  the  London 
papers,  including  The  Times,  pub- 
lished leading  articles  strongly  sup- 
porting his  view.  The  charming 
youthfulness  of  the  speaker's  appear- 
ance, style,  and  manner,  the  modesty 
with  which,  from  the  first  sentence,  he 
put  himself  on  the  level  of  his 
hearers,  conciliated  and  delighted  his 
audience.  When  at  the  close  he  dwelt 
lovingly  on  the  grey  University,  into 
which  so  much  of  the  history  of  Scot- 
land is  gathered,  exclaiming  in  the 
words  so  dear  to  every  generation  of 
Scotsmen,  "They  shall  prosper  that  love 
thee,"  the  excitement  of  the  students 
was  beyond  control,  and  they  sprang 
to  their  feet  and  cheered  the  Rector. 

At  a  banquet  in  the  evening  he  con- 
fessed that  the  address  had  been  a 
terror  to  him  for  months.  "  Some  one 
says  a  newspaper  ought  to  be  like  a 
crouching  tiger,  always  ready  to  spring. 
This  address  was  my  crouching  tiger." 

On  the  following  day  (November  6th, 
1880)  he  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of 
Edinburgh,  in  opposition  to  Sir  Robert 
Christison,  by  a  majority  of  thirty-nine. 
He  waited  nineteen  years  for  the  same 
honour  in  Glasgow ;  for  although  he 
was  a  candidate  in  1887,  and  received 
a  majority  of  votes,  the  Chancellor, 
Lord  Stair,  ruled  him  out  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  a  majority  in 
every  "  nation "  or  electoral  division. 
St.  Andrews  alone,  the  most  Conser- 
vative of  Scottish  universities,  has  never 
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appointed      him      to     its      Rectorship,  not  be    present,    and    announcing    the 

A.K.H.B.    wrote,  in   his    last    book    on  birth  of  his  eldest  child.     (Lady  Sybil 

St.    Andrews,     "  I    hope   to   see    Lord  Myra  Caroline   Primrose   was  born    at 

Rosebery    Rector."      He   recalled    how  107,    Piccadilly,    on     September     iSth, 

at   some    Rectorial    function   the    Earl  1879.     Her    names    were    taken    from 

was    present,  and  the  students  pressed  characters    in    Disraeli's    novels.)     The 

round  him,   clamouring    for   a    speech,  working-men  said    many    kind    things 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Lord  Rosebery  with  of    their    host    in    his    absence.      One 

awe-inspiring  gravity,  "  this  is  most  un-  speaker  remarked  that  when  he  corn- 


academical." 


municated  with  his   lordship  he  always 


In    the  autumn    of  1879  the  Trades  wrote  as  if  he  were  addressing  his  own 

Council  met  in  Edinburgh,  and  200  of  brother,  and  in  the  answers  he  received 

its  members  went  for  an  afternoon  ex-  the  feeling  was  reciprocated, 
cursion  to  Dalmeny.     They  had  lunch          On  October  27th  the  Earl  and  Coun- 

in   the    riding-school,    and    a   telegram  tess    came  to  Dalmeny  to  prepare  for 

was  received   from  Lord  Rosebery,    re-  Mr.   Gladstone's    first    Midlothian  cam- 


gretting  that  he  and  the  Countess  could 


paign. 
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Lord   Rosebery  and  Mr.   Gladstone 


MR.    GLADSTONE    ADDRESSING   THE   CROWD    FROM    THE    BALCONY    OF    LORD    ROSEBERY'S    HOUSE, 
GEORGE   STREET,    EDINBURGH,    ON    MONDAY,    APRIL    5TH,    iSSO. 


CHAPTER    IV 


Lord    Rosebery   and    Mr.    Gladstone 


THE  first  and  second  Midlothian  cam- 
paigns form  important  chapters  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  biography,  and  their  politi- 
cal significance  has  been  many  times 
discussed  by  able  writers.  I  shall  only 
attempt  to  consider  the  personal  aspects 
of  these  great  electioneering  struggles, 
especially  in  their  bearing  on  the  posi- 
tion and  public  career  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery. 

Why  was  it,  some  young  student  of 
politics  might  ask,  that  Lord  Rosebery 
on  these  occasions,  and  on  many  which 
succeeded  them,  extended  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone a  hospitality  which  was  princely 
in  its  expenditure,  son-like  in  its  affec- 
tionate care  ?  Rumour  in  the  London 
clubs  said  that  the  Midlothian  election 
of  1880  cost  him  not  less  than  ^"60,000, 
and  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  early  in 
the  life  of  the  new  Government,  taxed 
him  from  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords  with  having  spent  sums  so 
enormous  that  under  a  less  complaisant 
Ministry  he  might  have  been  removed 
from  the  bench  of  magistrates. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  obvious 
answer  that  Lord  Rosebery  was  in- 
tensely ambitious,  and  that  he  saw  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  visit  to  Scotland  an 
opportunity  of  commending  himself  to 
the  country.  But,  in  that  case,  why 
did  he  refuse  office  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Government  was  formed  ? 


The  more  closely  we  examine  the 
records  of  the  time,  the  more  we  are 
driven  back  to  the  conviction  (i)  that 
he  acted  as  he  did  from  a  deep  personal 
devotion  to  Mr.  Gladstone — a  devotion 
which  in  those  days  took  the  form  of 
unquestioning  hero-worship,  and  (2) 
that  he  had  an  honourable  desire  to 
free  Midlothian  from  the  Tory  ascend- 
ency of  the  House  of  Buccleuch. 

On  Monday,  November  24th,  1879, 
Mr.  Gladstone  arrived  in  Edinburgh. 
His  journey  had  been  one  long  tri- 
umphal progress,  and  he  reached  his 
destination,  as  the  Spectator  remarked, 
provided  with  such  a  stock  of  tweed 
and  plaid  and  rug  as  might  have  set  up 
a  small  dealer. 

On  the  platform  at  the  Waverley 
Station  an  admirer  had  laid  two  beauti- 
ful rugs  of  fine  Leicester  wool,  with  a 
crimson  Angora  border,  and  bearing  the 
word  "  Welcome  "  in  blue.  The  people 
of  Edinburgh  were  strung  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement,  and  as  the 
twilight  of  the  short  November  day 
closed  in,  they  assembled  in  thousands 
near  the  station  and  in  Princes  Street. 
Lord  Rosebery  drove  up  in  an  open 
carriage  and  four,  with  two  outriders, 
and  waited  for  an  hour  before  the  train, 
which  had  been  delayed  by  the  enthu- 
siasm on  the  journey,  steamed  into  the 
station.  All  this  time  the  people  were 
massing  themselves  more  closely  to- 
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gether,  and  the  pressure  became  at 
length  so  dangerous  that  mounted 
police  had  to  clear  the  approaches  to 
the  platform. 

Amusing  accounts  of  the  scene 
appeared  in  some  of  the  Society  papers. 
The  World  said  the  crowd  was  so 
dense  that  the  horses  of  the  police 
plunged  among  the  distinguished  men, 
"  conveners  of  parishes,"  etc.,  who  had 
secured  places  in  the  front  line. 
"  Come,"  said  Lord  Rosebery,  "  let  us 
all  fall  back  together";  and  he  promptly 
threw  himself  on  the  biggest  man  be- 
hind him.  Directly  the  crowd  was 
well  pushed  back,  he  slipped  under  a 
horse's  head  and  regained  the  open 
space.  When  later  on  a  horse  fell  in 
alarming  proximity  to  the  noble  Earl, 
the  solemn  conveners  of  parishes  took 
it  as  a  judgment  on  their  gay  deceiver. 

There  was  general  relief  when  the 
tension  was  removed  at  ten  minutes 
past  five  by  the  arrival  of  the  dis- 
tinguished visitors.  Lord  Rosebery 
stepped  to  the  door  of  the  saloon,  and 
handed  Mrs.  Gladstone  out.  The 
second  to  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  Mr.  Adam,  the  Liberal 
Whip,  whose  genius  had  organized  the 
campaign.  Then  began  the  first  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  historic  drives  through  the 
ancient  city  of  Edinburgh.  Rain  had 
fallen  during  the  day,  and  the  air  was 
raw  and  damp,  but  no  discomfort  could 
chill  the  enthusiasm  of  the  multitudes 
who  waited  in  the  gathering  darkness 
to  welcome  the  Liberal  statesman.  The 
crowd  in  Princes  Street — extending  the 
whole  length  of  that  noble  thoroughfare 
— was  five  and  six  feet  deep.  Lights 
gleamed  from  the  windows  of  hotels 
and  private  houses,  from  the  tall  "lands" 


of  the  High  Street,  from  the  Castle 
Rock.  At  every  window  eager  faces 
looked  out.  Mr.  Gladstone  stood  in  his 
carriage,  bare-headed,  and  bowing  like 
an  Emperor  to  his  subjects.  Broken 
remarks  —  half-tearful,  half-exultant — 
could  be  heard  from  the  crowds.  "See 
his  white  head.  Did  you  know  he  was 
seventy  years  old?"  "I  saw  him 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  I'm  thankful 
to  be  spared  to  see  him  again."  "  A 
night  like  this  would  be  cheaply  pur- 
chased by  the  loss  of  years."  Such 
were  some  of  the  thoughts  that  found 
expression  as  the  carriage,  preceded  by 
mounted  constables,  dashed  along  the 
street.  Every  one  realized  that  Scot- 
land was  on  the  eve  of  a  great  awaken- 
ing, that  forces  were  astir  which  would 
make  this  one  of  the  memorable  nights 
of  history.  If  old  legends  come  to 
mind  in  the  moonlit  nights  of  summer, 
and  we  think  how 

"  On  such  a  night 

Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  Aeson  "- 

so  when  the  gloom  of  November  returns 
year  by  year  to  Edinburgh,  we  remem- 
ber how  on  such  a  night  Mr.  Gladstone 
entered  on  his  career  of  victory,  and  by 
the  magic  of  his  eloquence  gave  new 
life  to  Scotland.  The  moon  shone  out 
as  the  carriage  passed  over  the  Dean 
Bridge,  and  the  rest  of  the  drive  to 
Dalmeny  was  in  fine  weather.  The 
cottagers  had  put  lights  in  their  win- 
dows, drivers  of  vehicles  stopped  and 
raised  a  shout,  children  gathered  cheer- 
ing on  the  Queensferry  Road. 

A  rocket  was  sent  up  when  the  pro- 
cession reached  the  chapel  gate  of 
Dalmeny,  where  the  provost  and  magis- 
trates of  Queensferry  presented  an 
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address.  The  long  undulating  avenue 
was  lined  with  torch-bearers ;  bonfires 
were  blazing  on  Mosshill  and  the  neigh- 
bouring heights.  A  crowd  had  collected 

o  o 

on  the  lawn   in  front  of  the  house,  and 
they    spent    the     evening    dancing    to 
music,  but   did   not    trouble   the   weary 
guest    for    a    speech.      Such    was    Mr. 
Gl  adston  e's 
welcome      to 
Scotland. 

Next  day 
he  made  his 
first  great 
speech  in  the 
Music  Hall, 
when  2,000 
people  were 
present,  and 
seventy  re- 
porters crowd- 
ed the  press- 
tables.  Lord 
Rosebery  kept 
in  the  back- 
ground during 
the  earlier 
meetings,  and 
although  cries 
were  heard  for 
Rosebery 
(London  pa- 
pers gave  the 
Edinburgh 

pronunciation  of  the  name  as  "Rozbre"), 
he  was  seldom  present  to  respond.  He 
and  Lady  Rosebery  found  sufficient  em- 
ployment in  attending  to  the  comfort  of  Rosebery  had  given  quantities  of  ever- 
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made  a  drawing  of  her  for  Miss  Glad- 
stone's album — a  placid  little  figure  in  a 
lace  robe  with  the  inscription,  "  The 
Suffrage  Babe."  On  the  Friday  Lady 
Rosebery  held  a  reception,  at  which 
many  well-known  Liberals  were  pre- 
sent. On  a  table  in  the  music-room 
were  displayed  the  gifts  which  Mr. 

Gladstone  had 
received  since 
his  arrival  in 
Scotland.  The 
excitement  in- 
creased daily, 
and  tickets  for 
the  Corn  Ex- 
change meet- 
ing on  Satur- 
day, which  had 
originally  cost 
half  a  crown, 
were  disposed 
of  on  Friday 
for  £2,  £3,  and 
£$.  This  was 
perhaps  the 
most  import- 
ant meeting  of 
Mr.  Glad- 
stone's first 
campaign.  The 
crush  at  the 
doors  and  in 
the  hall  was 
Lord  Rosebery  presided 


frightful. 


both    here    and    at    the    working-men's 
demonstration    in    the    evening.     Lady 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  and  in  enter- 
taining the  party  at  Dalmeny.  One  of 
the  most  important  personages  in  the 
house  was  the  baby,  Sybil,  then  just 
two  months  old.  Sir  Ed^ar  Boehm 


greens  for  the  decoration  of  the  Corn 
Exchange,  and  the  bare,  grim  hall  was 
transformed  into  a  bovver  of  greenery. 
Mr.  Gladstone  led  the  Countess  to  the 
platform.  Some  one  remarked  that  she 
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displayed  a  pretty  desire  to  escape  from 
the  storm  of  applause  by  settling  down 
in  a  vacant  chair  beside  her  husband. 
Even  Lord  Rosebery's  powerful  voice 
could  not  at  first  make  itself  heard 
above  the  tumult.  He  succeeded  at 
length  in  restoring  silence,  and  in  a  few 
graceful  words  introduced  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. He  spoke  of  "  that  silver  voice 
which  has  enchanted  Scotland  and  en- 
chained the  world."  "  From  his  home 
in  Wales  to  the  metropolis  of  Scotland 
there  has  been  no  village  too  small  to 
afford  a  crowd  to  greet  him,  no  cottager 
so  humble  that  he  could  not  find  a  light 
to  put  in  his  window  as  he  passed. 
Mothers  have  brought  their  babes  to 
lisp  a  welcome,  old  men  have  crept 
forth  from  their  homes  to  see  him  be- 
fore they  died."  The  tenderness  of  the 
little  speech  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
audience  all  the  more  because  it  had 
scarcely  been  expected  from  the  gay 
young  peer. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Sundays  in  Mid- 
lothian were  well  spent.  On  the  day 
following  this  heavy  week  he  drove  into 
Edinburgh  with  his  host  and  attended 
service  at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral.  They 
walked  to  St.  Cuthbert's,  and  inquired 
if  Dr.  Macgregor  was  preaching.  On 
learning  that  he  was  absent,  they  took  a 
walk  along  Princes  Street  and  looked  at 
the  Ramsay  and  Simpson  statues.  Lord 
Rosebery  pointed  out  the  monument 
to  Dr.  Chalmers  at  the  top  of  Castle 
Street,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  carefully  ex- 
amined it. 

After  lunch  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  they 
attended  service  at  St.  Giles'  Cathedral, 
hearing  a  sermon  on  the  man  who  hid 
his  talent  in  a  napkin.  The  weather 
was  fine  and  bracing,  though  bitterly 


cold,  and  a  curious  crowd  waited  at  the 
church  door  to  see  Mr.  Gladstone  come 
out. 

The  next  important  event  was  the 
visit  to  Glasgow  on  December  5th.  On 
this  occasion  the  University  made  Lord 
Rosebery  an  LL.D.  His  welcome  was 
scarcely  less  enthusiastic  than  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's. The  students  sprang  on  forms 
and  shouted  for  "  Rosebery."  There 
was  a  reproachful  note  in  his  first 
sentence,  when  at  length  he  was  forced 
to  the  front.  "  Fellow-Liberals  of  Glas- 
gow, I  did  not  think  that  in  a  free  land 
like  this  so  much  tyranny  could  exist." 
London  papers  remarked  that  Lord 
Rosebery  was  the  most  popular  man  in 
Scotland,  that  he  was  as  modest  as  he 
was  clever,  and  that  his  excellent 
management  of  meetings  had  raised 
him  in  public  esteem. 

After  the  Christmas  holidays  Lord 
and  Lady  Rosebery  went  to  Nice,  and 
on  their  return,  at  the  beginning  of 
February,  the  Earl  was  prostrated  at 
107,  Piccadilly,  with  a  rather  severe 
attack  of  scarlet  fever.  The  symptoms 
were  at  first  so  alarming  that  three  doc- 
tors were  called  in.  Lady  Rosebery 
was  indefatigable  in  her  care  of  her 
husband,  and  was  herself  his  constant 
nurse,  preparing  his  food  and  watching 
over  him  night  and  day.  The  baby  was 
fortunately  safe  from  infection  at  The 
Durdans.  In  the  middle  of  March, 
although  still  far  from  well,  Lord  Rose- 
bery was  able  to  accompany  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  Scotland  for  the  General 
Election.  This  time  the  departure  of 
the  illustrious  statesman  for  the  north 
excited  general  interest  in  London,  and 
a  crowd  assembled  to  see  him  away 
from  Kind's  Cross. 
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On  his  second  visit  Mr.  Gladstone 
spent  nearly  three  weeks  at  Dalmeny. 
He  himself  was  delighted  with  his 
popularity  in  Scotland.  Writing  to  Sir 
Algernon  West,  he  said  :  "  Enthusiasm 
here  is  at  fever-heat,  and  the  meetings 
— especially  the  great  meetings — are 
better  than  in  November  "  ;  and  again  : 
"  My  election 
here  is  consid- 
ered a  moral 
certainty. 
The  enthu- 
siasm is  un- 
governable ;  it 
has  done  us 
m  ischief  i  n 
causing  the 
Sheriff  to  post- 
pone the  elec- 
tion ;  he  was 
sincerely  afraid 
of  violence  had 
he  fixed  Sat- 
urday— a  great 
bore."  On 
April  ist,  Mr. 
Gladston  e 
wrote  :  "  The 
en  thus  i  as  m 
keeps  at  boil- 
ing-point, and 
our  compu- 
tations are  all  to  the  good."  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  nominal 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  at  this 
election  were  Earl  Granville  and  Lord 
Hartington.  Mr.  Gladstone  treated 
his  former  colleagues  with  generous 
consideration,  recommending  his  son 
Herbert,  who  was  standing  for  Middle- 
sex, to  "  take  opportunities  of  express- 
ing loyalty  "  to  them. 
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Lord  Rosebery  wished  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Dr. 
Whyte,  of  Free  St.  George's,  who  shares 
with  Dr.  Macgregor,  of  St.  Cuthbert's, 
the  distinction  of  being  the  foremost 
preacher  in  Edinburgh.  For  the  con- 
venience of  his  guest  the  Earl  had 
taken  No.  1 20,  George  Street,  as  a  town 

house.  This 
arrangement 
was  useful  on 
Sundays,  for  it 
enabled  Mr. 
Gladstone  to 
attend  two 
and  sometimes 
three  services. 
On  the  first 
Sunday  host 
and  guest  went 
to  Free  St. 
George's,  but 
Dr.  Whyte  was 
at  North  Ber- 
wick, and  an- 
other minister 
preached  to  a 
disappointing- 
ly small  con- 
gregation. On 

o       o 

the  second 
Sunday  Mr. 
Gladston  e 

heard  Dr.  Macgregor  preach  from  the 
text,  "I  am  the  light  of  the  world.' 
The  congregation  at  St.  Cuthbert's 
showed  a  natural,  if  rather  unseemly, 
curiosity  about  the  illustrious  visitor, 
many  standing  up  in  the  galleries  to 
see  him.  A  second  visit  to  Free  St. 
George's  was  made  on  April  4th,  the 
day  before  the  election.  Dr.  Whyte 
was  lecturing  on  the  life  of  David,  and 
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when  he  gave  out,  as  his  text,  the 
verse  which  tells  that  the  Lord  had  put 
away  Saul,  and  had  chosen  a  man  after 
His  own  heart,  there  were  some  eager 
politicians  who  applied  the  analogy  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  tremendous  exertions  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  this  prolonged  campaign 
— exertions  incredible  to  all  except 
those  who  heard  his  speeches  or  followed 
them  in  the  newspapers — began  to  wear 
out  even  his  iron  strength,  and  in  the 
second  week  Lord  Rosebery  persuaded 
him  to  take  a  short  rest.  His  favourite 
amusement  in  these  days  of  enforced 
idleness  was  tree-cutting  and  planting. 
Close  to  Dalmeny  House  there  is  a  row 
of  sycamores  planted  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
on  one  of  his  earlier  visits. 

Lord  Rosebery  was  debarred  by  his 
position  as  a  peer  from  taking  a  per- 
sonal part  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  meetings, 
and  as  his  health  was  not  yet  fully  re- 
stored after  his  illness,  he  was  rarely  to 
be  seen  on  public  platforms.  He  made 
one  short  speech  at  the  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity Gladstone  Club,  remarking  that 
the  issue  of  the  forthcoming  election 
was  the  most  solemn  and  tremendous 
which  had  occurred  in  the  course  of  his 
life  or  in  that  of  much  older  men.  The 
Imperial  note  was  even  then  not  want- 
ing in  his  addresses.  "  When  I  say 
England,  I  mean  not  merely  these  two 
islands,  I  mean  the  great  Empire 
throughout  the  world,  of  which  we  are 
as  proud  as  the  Tory  party  can  pos- 
sibly be." 

At  the  banquet  of  the  Scottish  Liberal 
Club  on  March  3ist,  the  Earl  presided 
and  read  out  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing the  electoral  returns  as  they  arrived 
by  telegraph.  There  were  cheers  for 


Lady  Rosebery,  to  which  he  responded 
by  claiming  her  as  an  earnest  Liberal. 
"  I  am  afraid,"  he  said,  "  that  my  wife  is 
a  little  apt  to  go  beyond  the  rules  pre- 
scribed for  the  inanimate  nature  of 
peers  in  her  sympathy  with  the  Liberal 
party.  Not  that  she  canvasses  or  does 
anything  wrong,  but  her  wishes  are  so 
absolutely  with  the  Liberal  party  that 
we  shall  all  be  the  better  for  the  rest  of 
the  week  when  she  is  acquainted  with 
the  results  of  this  evening." 

The  election  took  place  on  Monday, 
April  5th,  and  resulted  in  a  hard-won 
triumph  for  the  Liberals.  The  Tory 
stronghold  surrendered,  but  all  the 
eloquence,  the  genius,  the  superhuman 
exertions  of  Mr.  Gladstone  secured  him 
only  a  majority  of  211  over  his  rival, 
the  Earl  of  Dalkeith.  No  Liberal  ex- 
cept Mr.  Gladstone  could  possibly  have 
won  the  seat.  The  fierceness  of  the 
struggle  made  the  joy  of  victory  all  the 
keener.  As  soon  as  the  result  was 
known,  George  Street  was  thronged 
with  excited  multitudes.  A  strong  bar- 
ricade had  been  erected  before  No.  120, 
where  Mr.  Gladstone  was  spending  the 
evening.  As  he  sat  at  dinner  with  his 
host,  he  could  hear  the  murmur  of  the 
many  thousands  who  waited  outside. 
They  had  come  from  every  quarter  of 
Edinburgh,  from  the  fishing  towns  on 
the  Forth,  from  inland  farms,  from  vil- 
lages among  the  Pentland  Hills.  It 
was  estimated  that  no  fewer  than  12,000 
persons  thronged  the  wide  and  stately 
street.  They  were  determined  not  to 
go  without  a  word  from  the  newly 
elected  member.  Half  an  hour  passed 
and  then  the  blinds  were  drawn  up,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  stepped  out  on  the 
balcony.  Two  candles  were  held  on 
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either  side  of  him,  that  the  crowd  might 
see  his  face.  When  the  tumult  of  wild 
cheering  had  subsided,  the  hero  of  the 
day,  in  a  few  quiet  sentences,  thanked 
his  supporters,  and  then,  worn  out  with 
his  protracted  labours,  retired  within 
the  house.  "  No  Midlothian  man,"  said 
Lord  Rosebery,  "  will  ever  spend  a 
prouder  night  than  this.  It  is  a  great 
night  for  Midlothian,  a  great  night  for 
Scotland,  a  great  night  for  your  county 
member,  a  great  night  for  Britain, — aye, 
and  a  great  night  for  the  world."  These 
words  exactly  expressed  the  feeling  of 
the  crowd.  As  the  shouting  died  away, 
and  the  vast  concourse  dispersed,  hun- 
dreds must  have  felt  that  for  them  life 
would  henceforth  possess  a  new  interest 
and  an  added  dignity.  In  Mr.  Glad- 
stone they  had  found  a  political  hero 
whose  career  would  always  for  the 
future  have  the  importance  of  a  per- 
sonal relationship.  His  triumphs  would 
cheer  them,  his  disappointments  depress 
their  spirits.  They  would  know  what  it 
meant  to  go  to  work  in  the  morning 
encouraged,  refreshed,  by  some  word 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  spoken.  No- 
thing that  concerned  him  in  his  public 
or  private  capacity  would  be  altogether 
indifferent  to  them.  The  dull  old  say- 
ing, "  Measures,  not  men,"  influences  the 
public  only  when  there  are  no  men  who 
inspire  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Rosebery 
were  called  at  the  time,  "  the  father  and 
son  of  the  Scottish  people."  If  the 
older  folk  idolized  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
rising  generation — the  students  at  the 
universities,  the  apprentices,  all  who  in 
the  natural  course  could  look  forward  to 
fifty  or  sixty  years  of  life — fixed  their 
hopes  and  affections  on  Lord  Rosebery. 


Mr.  Gladstone's  glory  must  for  them  be 
a  sunset  splendour.  They  reverenced 
the  aged  statesman,  but  the  promise  of 
the  future  was  bound  up  with  their  own 
brilliant  countryman.  All  that  the 
parents  felt  for  Mr.  Gladstone  the 
children — then  and  ever  since— have 
felt  for  Lord  Rosebery. 

Although    the    General    Election    re- 
sulted   in    a    Liberal    triumph,    it    was 
doubtful  at  first  whether  Mr.  Gladstone 
would   be   Prime  Minister.     The  whole 
Liberal  party,  the  entire  nation,  wished 
him  to  hold  the  place  which  alone  was 
worthy    of     his     transcendent     genius. 
"  There    is    no    real    gladness    in    the 
victory,"  said  Lord   Rosebery,  "  if  any- 
other  leader  is  to  be  given  to  the  party." 
While   the   arrangements    for   the    new 
Government     were      hanging     in     the 
balance,  the  newspapers  indulged   in  a 
great    deal    of   Cabinet -making.      The 
Spectator  suggested  Lord    Rosebery  as 
Viceroy  for  Ireland.     "  He  would  make 
a    court,    often    gloomy,    brilliant    and 
attractive."      It   never   seems    to    have 
dawned   on   any  one   that  he  would  not 
be  offered  an    important   place    in   the 
Government.     "  He  is    inevitable,"  said 
the  Spectator,  "  if  only  for  the  immense 
services  he  has   rendered  in   Scotland." 
A  correspondent  of  the  same  paper,  in 
constructing   an  imaginary  Cabinet,  put 
him  at  the  head  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment  Board.      Other   writers    proposed 
him  as  Viceroy  for  India,  and  as  British 
Ambassador  in    Paris.      It  was    finally 
announced  that  he   had  declined   office 
on  the  ground  that  his  connection  with 
the   Midlothian   campaign  might   cause 
misapprehension.      He  did   not  wish  it 
to  be  said   that   he  had    received  pay- 
ment    for    his     services.        The    Times 
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made  the  following  comment  on  his 
refusal  :  "  Another  Scottish  peer  has 
been  invited  to  join  the  Government, 
but  with  rare  modesty  has  declined  that 
honour,  as  one  too  great  for  his  present 
experience.  As  Lord  Rosebery  is  the 
first  to  be  asked  to  enter  the  Ministry 
who  has  not  sat  in  a  Liberal  Ministry 
before,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his 
honourable  scruples  should  have  led 
him  to  reject  the  proposal."  There  was 
some  talk  of  his  receiving  a  Marquisate, 
but  this  was  the  idlest  newspaper 
gossip. 

In  1 88 1  Lord  Rosebery  accepted  the 
post  of  Under-Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
visited  Scotland  on  October  25th,  1881, 
and  his  Under-Secretary  accompanied 
him  to  a  Liberal  meeting  in  Glasgow. 
The  freedom  of  the  city  was  conferred 
on  the  Home  Secretary,  who  in  one  of  his 
speeches  made  grave  allusion  to  "  those 
two  large  volumes  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  the  other  day  of  handing  to 
Lord  Rosebery,  and  which  describe  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department."  The  Earl 
laughingly  repudiated  any  intention  of 
"  following  one  of  the  masters  of  Eng- 
lish eloquence,"  and  said  he  had  been 
brought  there  as  "  part  of  the  furniture 
of  the  Home  Office — and  very  dingy 
furniture  it  is."  In  another  speech  he 
described  himself  as  "  a  backstairs 
Minister  for  Scotland,"  because  solemn 
persons  had  hinted  that  in  some  mys- 
terious way  Scottish  business  would  be 
facilitated  under  his  regime.  Many 
compliments  passed  between  the  elder 
and  the  younger  statesman.  Almost 
immediately  afterwards,  Lord  Rosebery 
visited  Dundee,  and  addressed  a  Liberal 


audience  in  the  Kinnaird  Hall.  At  this 
meeting,  as  at  many  others,  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Henry)  Campbell-Bannerman  was  with 
him.  There  is  no  room  in  this  brief 
biography  for  extracts  from  speeches, 
except  when  they  bear  directly  on  Lord 
Rosebery's  career,  but  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  quote  one  passage  from  his 
remarks  at  Dundee. 

"  Gentlemen,  it  is  easy  in  the  spring- 
tide of  youth,  when  all  is  full  of  life  and 
energy,  to  be  attached  to  Liberal  prin- 
ciples. The  time  of  trial  comes  as  age 
creeps  on,  and  the  pulse  grows  colder, 
and  we  become  mere  arm-chair  poli- 
ticians. I  hope  sincerely  that,  if  I  am 
spared  for  many  years,  it  may  be  my 
fate  not  to  be  a  backslider  from  this 
cause." 

Lord  Rosebery  was  very  busy  in  the 
autumn  of  1881,  and  no  attempt  can  be 
made  here  to  follow  him  from  platform 
to  platform.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  he  spoke  at  Greenock,  Manches- 
ter, and  Hull,  spending  a  night  or  two 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  on  his  way  north. 
In  1882  we  find  him  more  or  less  a 
"  hermit  "  of  the  Home  Office,  escaping 
in  the  autumn  for  a  visit  to  the  Conti- 
nent. In  October  he  made  a  speech 
(again  with  "  C-B.")  at  Ayr,  and  empha- 
tically denied  that  he  had  ever  in  any 
way  interfered  with  the  election  of  Pro- 
fessor Blackie's  successor  in  the  Greek 
Chair  at  Edinburgh  University.  His 
chief  effort  during  the  autumn  was  his 
Rectorial  address  in  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Synod  Hall,  Edinburgh,  when 
his  subject  was  "  Scottish  Patriotism." 
This  was  the  occasion  to  which  Mr. 
Barrie  alludes  in  his  delightful  little 
volume,"An  Edinburgh  Eleven."  "Scan- 
dalous Conduct  of  the  Students  "  was 
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the  heading  in  next  morning's  Scotsman. 
They  had  hustled  Professor  Butcher,  in- 
terrupted the  prayer,  chaffed  the  new 
LL.D.'s,  and  behaved  altogether  so 
wildly  that  the  chairman  implored  them 
to  "  give  the  Lord  Rector  a  patient 
hearing,  and  desist  from  throwing 
pease."  The  difficulties  were  all  at  the 
beginning,  for  the  address,  as  it  pro- 
ceeded, was  a  triumph.  In  the  latter 
part  almost  every  sentence  was  cheered. 
The  students  had  brought  the  "  Celtic 
chair  "  with  them,  and  dangled  it  aloft 
at  appropriate  moments.  Here  we 
reach  the  incident  which  Mr.  Barrie  re- 
cords — "  '  Raise  your  country/  cried  the 
Lord  Rector  (cheers).  '  Raise  your  uni- 
versity (cheers).  Raise  yourselves'  (en- 
thusiastic cheers).  From  the  back  of 
the  hall  came  a  solemn  voice, '  Raise  the 
chair.'  Up  went  the  Celtic  chair." 
The  poor  chair  lost  a  leg  during  the 
proceedings. 

By  the  end   of  1882   there  were  four 


little  children  in  Lord  Rosebery's  nur- 
sery. The  second  daughter,  Margaret 
Etrenne  Hannah,  arrived  at  The  Dur- 
dans  on  New  Year's  Day,  1881. 
The  heir  was  born  at  Lansdowne 
House,  Berkeley  Square,  on  January 
8th,  1882.  His  christening  at  the  Cha- 
pel Royal,  St.  James's,  was  the  first  im- 
portant event  of  the  season.  Lady 
Lansdowne  was  his  godmother ;  one 
of  his  godfathers  was  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  To  the  home  circle  he  has  al- 
ways been  known  as  "  Harry,"  although 
his  full  designation  is  Albert  Edward 
Harry  Meyer  Rothschild.  The  Coun- 
tess was  not  present  at  the  baptism,  but 
she  presided  the  same  evening  over  a 
large  dinner-party,  at  which  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Mr.  Gladstone  were  guests. 
The  younger  son,  born  at  Dalmeny  on 
December  I4th,  1882,  was  named,  after 
three  Earls  of  Rosebery,  Neil  James 
Archibald.  Professor  Blackie  attended 
his  christening  banquet,  when  the  toast 
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was  drunk  out  of  a  gigantic  ancient 
beaker.  Three  dozen  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne were  poured  into  it,  without  fill- 
ing it  even  half  full.  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  hereafter  about  Lord  Rosebery 
and  his  children,  and  need  only  note 
here  that  between  the  eldest  and  the 
youngest  there  is  a  difference  of  little 
more  than  three  years. 

At  the  beginning  of  1881  it  was  ru- 
moured that  Lord  Rosebery  intended  to 
build  a  magnificent  palace  at  Albert 
Gate.  It  was  to  face  the  Park,  and 
command  a  splendid  view  of  Rotten 
Row  and  the  Ladies'  Mile.  Gossip 
spoke  of  five  suites  of  reception  rooms 
and  of  the  most  luxurious  appointments. 
This  dream-palace  melted  into  the  pro- 
saic reality  of  a  seven  years'  lease  of 
Lansdowne  House.  The  Earl  and 
Countess  gave,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  a  succession  of  parties  so  inte- 
resting and  varied  that  Liberals  con- 
gratulated themselves  on  once  more 
possessing  a  salon.  Lord  Rosebery  was 
described  as  "  the  youthful  Maecenas  of 
the  Liberal  party."  "  Belgravia  and 
Bohemia,  Mayfair  and  Bloomsbury,  have 
mingled  at  Lansdowne  House."  "  As 
for  Scotland,"  said  a  Society  writer,  "  I 
can  only  compare  its  representation  to 
the  influx  of  the  whole  volume  of 
the  Tweed  into  the  Thames."  It  was 
noted  with  interest  that  editors  and 
journalists  were  made  welcome.  Ill- 
natured  persons  complained  of  the  "mix- 
ture "  of  classes  within  the  once  exclu- 
sive precincts  of  Lansdowne  House.  A 
Tory  journal  said  that  Lord  Rosebery, 
whose  historical  knowledge  is  great,  re- 
marked one  evening  to  Sir  A — 

B ,  "  Do  you  know  that  this  is  the 

anniversary   of  the    Paris    Commune  ? " 


"  Yes,  I  see  it  is,"  said  the  guest,  look- 
ing around  him.  So  influential  had 
Lord  Rosebery  become  that  his  portrait 
regularly  appeared  among  those  of  the 
Liberal  leaders.  Here  is  one  quatrain 
from  a  Christmas  number  of  1882  : — 

"  When    Tories    reflect   'twas    your    Lordship 

who  started 
The  Scottish  campaign  that  expelled   them 

from  power, 
They  must  wonder  indeed  how  the  statesman 

departed 

Could  find    in    the    primrose    his    favourite 
flower." 

At  Dalmeny  the  autumn  seasons  were 
very  gay  and  brilliant.  The  coming  of 
age  of  Lord  Hopetoun,  who  owns  the 
neighbouring  property,  was  the  chief 
event  of  1881,  and  there  was  a  large 
party,  including  Lord  Houghton  and 
his  daughter,  at  Dalmeny  Park  for  the 
celebrations.  In  the  spring  months 
guests  were  entertained  at  Mentmore 
and  The  Durdans. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  1880  Minis- 
try, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  used  fre- 
quently to  spend  Saturday  to  Monday 
at  Lord  Rosebery's  Surrey  home.  Here 
is  a  picture  of  a  Mentmore  visit,  from 
the  pen  of  Professor  Blackie  :  "  I  arrived 
in  time  for  an  eight-o'clock  dinner ; 
party  small  and  snug,  little  more  than 
family.  Mr.  Hayward,  the  prose  trans- 
lator of  '  Faust,'  and  Mr.  Dasent,  the 
Norseman,  whom  all  the  world  knows. 
Conversation  full  of  political  anecdotes 
and  English  chaff.  After  dinner  the 
Countess  sang  '  Auld  Robin  Gray '  with 
great  force  and  taste.  .  .  .  This 
morning  the  house  has  almost  wholly 
swarmed  off  to  the  metropolis,  leaving 
me  with  the  baby  Sybil,  a  wonderful 
production  with  large  blue  eyes  and 
serene  temper." 
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As  various  mysterious  causes  have 
been  assigned  for  Lord  Rosebery's  resig- 
nation in  1883,  it  may  be  well  to  set  the 
facts  out  clearly.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  at  the  end  of  May,  Mr.  Ry- 
lands  complained  because  the  Under- 
secretary was  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Mr.  Heneage  said  it  was  the  first  time 
for  fifty  years  that  the  Liberal  Under- 
secretary for  the  Home  Office  had  not 


Lords  was  never  intended  to  be  per- 
manent ;  it  was  made  to  meet  the  con- 
venience of  the  Scotch  members.  Sir 
William  warmly  thanked  Mr.  Hibbert 
for  his  help  in  the  business  of  the  De- 
partment 

Almost  immediately  after  this  debate 
Lord  Rosebery's  resignation  was  an- 
nounced, and  a  Tory  member,  Mr. 
Dalrymple,  took  the  opportunity  of  ask- 
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been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was  argued  that  this  arrange- 
ment interfered  with  the  conduct  of 
business,  and  that  the  work  of  helping 
Sir  William  Harcourt  fell  on  Mr.  Hib- 
bert, Secretary  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  who  was  already  overburdened. 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  in  his  reply,  said 
that  no  one  was  more  sensible  than  him- 
self that  the  Home  Office  was  inade- 
quately represented,  not  only  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  added  that  the  arrange- 

o 

ment    now    existing   in    the    House  of 


ing  Sir  William  Harcourt  whether  his 
remarks  on  a  previous  evening  had  in- 
fluenced his  lordship's  action.  Sir  Wil- 
liam's reply  is  so  interesting,  in  view  of 
the  subsequent  relations  between  the 
two  statesmen,  that  I  shall  quote  the 
personal  part  of  it  in  full : — 

"  Statements  have  been  made,  and 
apparently  received  with  credence  by 
the  hon.  member  opposite  (Mr.  Dal- 
rymple), that  something  1  had  said  or 
done  had  been  taken  amiss  by  Lord 
Rosebery,  and  had  conduced  in  some 
manner  to  his  resignation.  All  I  have 
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to  say  on  my  part — and  I  am  desired  to 
say  it  also  on  behalf  of  Lord  Rosebery — 
is  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  founda- 
tion for  it.  It  is  an  entirely  untrue 
statement,  which  has  not  a  colour  of 
foundation  of  any  kind  or  sort.  As  to 
the  relations  between  Lord  Rosebery  and 
myself,  they  have  been  for  many  years, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  are  still,  those 
of  the  closest  political  friendship  and 
personal  affection,  which  has  never  been 
disturbed  for  a  single  moment.  I  don't 
know  for  what  purpose  statements  of 
this  character  are  made.  I  suppose 
they  are  intended  to  give  pain.  If  so, 
they  have  succeeded  in  their  object ; 
but  I  am  happy  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  that  they  are  entirely 
without  foundation.  Lord  Rosebery 
wrote  to  me  this  morning,  '  I  know  what 
you  must  be  feeling  under  so  undeserved 
an  innuendo,  but  I  am  quite  as  indig- 
nant as  you  are.' " 

Sir  William  Harcourt's  speech  must 
have  convinced  the  most  malicious  gos- 
sip-monger that  the  real  cause  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  resignation  was  political. 
The  arrangement  which  placed  the 
Under-Secretary  in  the  House  of  Lords 
had  been  found  inconvenient ;  the  ap- 
pointment was  never  intended  to  be 
permanent,  and  when  a  suitable  moment 
presented  itself,  Lord  Rosebery  with- 
drew from  a  position  which  a  peer  could 
not  adequately  fill. 

Having  relinquished  the  cares  of 
office,  Lord  Rosebery  could  now  fulfil 
his  long-cherished  dream  of  visiting 
Australia.  The  Countess  accompanied 
him,  the  four  children  being  left  in 
charge  of  their  aunt,  Lady  Leconfield. 
The  travellers  went  first  to  America, 
sailing  from  San  Francisco  in  October. 


In  Australia  Lord  Rosebery's  reception 
was  everywhere  enthusiastic.  Festivals 
in  his  honour  were  arranged  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns.  The  Highland  Society 
gave  the  first  banquet  at  Sydney,  on 
December  8th.  The  guest  of  the  even- 
ing dwelt  on  the  bright  and  seemingly 
immeasurable  future  of  the  Colonies. 
The  Liberal  party,  he  assured  his  audi- 
ence, was  not  indifferent  to  Australia,  or 
careless  of  its  reasonable  aspirations. 
Thus,  in  his  very  first  public  utterance, 
he  struck  the  keynote  of  the  larger  sym- 
pathy. 

The  leading  Australasian  papers 
printed  verbatim  an  address  he  de- 
livered on  the  prize-giving  day  at  the 
Scotch  College,  Melbourne.  "  I  am  not 
here  to  teach,"  he  said,  "  I  am  travelling 
as  a  learner,  like  the  learners  behind 
me,  and  therefore  it  is  no  part  of  my 
programme  in  Australia  to  make 
speeches,  or  deliver  addresses,  or  do 
anything  which  may  pertain  to  the 
common  category  of  '  windbag.'  " 

"We  don't  claim,"  he  said,  "that  Scot- 
land is  the  greatest  of  nations,  not  the 
most  beautiful,  not  the  most  accom- 
plished, but  we  do  claim  this,  that  we 
have  had  the  greatest  thirst  for  know- 
ledge of  any  nation  that  is  known  in 
this  world." 

If  Lord  Rosabery  did  not  see  every- 
thing on  that  tour,  he  saw  a  great  deal. 
He  visited  the  mines  of  Ballarat,  orphan 
asylums,  hospitals  and  workhouses,  and 
even  penetrated  into  the  recesses  of  the 
Sydney  Morning  Herald  office.  He 
was  a  guest  at  the  leading  Australian 
houses,  official  vying  with  official  to 
show  him  honour.  When  he  made 
speeches,  it  was  said  that  "  the  audience 
could  understand  why,  apart  from  his 
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friendship  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  the   Earl  course  of  this  holiday  the  future  Premier 

of  Rosebery  holds  a  high   place   in    Im-  conversed  with  men  of  all  classes.      He 

perial    politics,    and    is    regarded    as    a  invited    the    President    of    the    Trades 

cominer  man."     One    Australian  states-  Hall  Council   to  meet  him  at  Govern- 

o 

man    made    the    significant    remark  at  ment   House,  Melbourne,  and   discussed 

the    Melbourne     Town     Hall     banquet  with  him  the  prospects  of  working  men 

that     as     Mr.    Gladstone    had     shown  in    the    Colonies.     The    Australian    re- 


sympathy  for  Greeks,  Italians,  and  marked  that  the  working  classes  of  Vic- 
Bulgarians,  he  hoped  the  Earl  of  toria  are  democratic.  "  Everybody  is 
Rosebery  would  ask  him  now  to  show  democratic  now,"  was  the  reply.  Lord 
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some  little  sympathy  for  three  millions 
of  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 

The  travellers  saw  Tasmania,  but 
were  forced  to  abandon  their  earlier 
hope  of  visiting  New  Zealand.  In  a 
farewell  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Sydney, 
Lord  Rosebery  said  he  had  "  left  a 
pledge  to  fortune  in  New  Zealand  yet 
unvisited."  The  final  banquet  was  at 
Adelaide,  an  occasion  to  which  he  has 
once  or  twice  referred  in  speeches  de- 
livered on  hot  summer  nights  in  Lon- 
don. January  is  the  hottest  month  of 
the  year  in  Southern  Australia.  In  the 


Rosebery  listened  in  attentive  silence  to 
the  labour  leader's  assertion  that  immi- 
grants were  not  wanted,  because  all  the 
useless  people  were  sent  out,  and  had 
eventually  to  be  supported  by  the 
Colony. 

Many  other  details  might  be  added 
to  complete  the  narrative  of  these  busy 
months,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  the  Colonies  found  in  Lord 
Rosebery  a  statesman  after  their  own 
heart.  It  is  wonderful  that,  amid  so 
many  distractions,  he  should  have  found 
time  for  literature.  Soon  after  he  sailed 
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in  the  Parramatta  for  Europe,  the  Mar- 
cus Clarke  Memorial  Volume  was  pub- 
lished at  Melbourne,  dedicated  by  the 
author's  widow  to  Lord  Rosebery — "  In 
grateful  remembrance  of  his  kindness  to 
her  and  her  children."  His  lordship's 
letter,  prefixed  to  the  book,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  his  that  have 
ever  been  printed,  and  I  may  venture  to 
rescue  it  from  the  obscurity  of  the  Mel- 
bourne volume. 

Government  House,  Melbourne, 

January  i6th,   1884.. 
MRS.  MARCUS  CLARKE. 

DEAR  MADAM, — I  am  honoured  by 
your  request  that  I  should  allow  the 
memorial  volume  of  your  husband's 
works  to  be  dedicated  to  me.  I  am 
very  chary  about  dedications,  because 
I  never  feel  I  deserve  them.  But  this 
one,  perhaps,  I  am  least  unworthy  of, 
and  therefore  if  you  think  that  my 
name  can  be  of  the  slightest  service 
to  the  book,  pray  make  use  of  it  as 
you  please. 

I  say  that  I  am  not  wholly  unworthy 
of  this  honour,  and  for  this  reason.  I 
think,  perhaps,  that  of  those  who  live  in 
England,  I  am  one  of  the  oldest  and 
warmest  of  your  husband's  admirers, 
so  warm  that  I  remember,  when  I  read 
of  his  death,  feeling  that  my  visit  to 
Australia  (which  has  always  been  a 
floating  dream  of  mine)  would  lose 
one  great  attraction  to  me  in  his 
absence.  Long  ago  I  fell  upon  "  His 
Natural  Life "  by  accident,  and  read 
it,  not  once  or  twice,  but  many  times, 
at  different  periods.  Since  then  I  have 
frequently  given  away  copies  to  men 
whose  opinions  I  valued,  and  have 
always  received  from  them  the  same 


opinion  as  to  the  extraordinary  power 
of  the  book. 

There  can,  indeed,  I  think,  be  no  two 
opinions  as  to  the  horrible  fascination 
of  the  book.  The  reader  who  takes  it 
up  and  gets  beyond  the  Prologue — 
which  is  for  many  reasons  the  least 
satisfactory,  albeit  a  very  necessary 
part  of  the  narrative  —  although  he 
cannot  but  be  harrowed  by  the  long 
agony  of  the  story  and  the  human 
anguish  of  every  page,  is  unable  to  lay 
it  down  :  almost  in  spite  of  himself 
he  has  to  read  and  suffer  to  the  bitter 
end.  To  me,  I  confess,  it  is  the  most 
terrible  of  all  novels,  more  terrible  than 
"  Oliver  Twist "  or  Victor  Hugo's  most 
startling  effects,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  more  real.  It  has  all  the 
solemn  ghastliness  of  truth. 

Since  I  have  been  in  Australia  I  have 
employed  some  of  the  little  time  at  my 
disposal  in  carefully  examining  the  blue 
books  on  which  "  His  Natural  Life  "  is 
founded,  and  during  my  recent  visit 
to  Tasmania  I  made  some  personal 
inquiries  on  the  subject.  The  result 
has  been  to  bring  conviction  to  my 
mind  that  the  case  is  not  one  whit 
overstated — nay,  that  the  fact  in  some 
particulars  is  more  frightful  than  the 
fiction.  Perhaps  the  most  appalling 
chapter  in  the  book  is  that  which 
describes  the  escape  and  cannibalism 
of  Gabbett,  yet  this  is  taken  with 
almost  verbal  accuracy  from  the  nar- 
rative of  the  escape  of  Pearce  and 
Cox  from  Macquarie  Harbour,  in  the 
appendix  of  the  Transportation  Report 
of  1837-8.  That  this  should  be  so  only 
enhances,  to  my  mind,  the  merit  of  the 
book. 

The    materials    for    great    works    of 
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imagination  lie  all  around  us ;  but  it 
is  genius  that  selects  and  transposes 
them. 

I  fancy  that  your  husband's  works 
are  not  sufficiently  appreciated  in 
Australia,  and  am  sure  they  are  in- 
sufficiently appreciated  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  wonderful  as  regards 
Great  Britain,  but  it  is  certainly  wonder- 
ful (if  it  be  true)  as  regards  Australia. 
For  it  is  rare,  I  think,  that  so  young  a 
country  has  produced  so  great  a  literary 
force.  I  cannot  believe  but  that  the  time 
must  soon  come  when  Australians  will 
feel  a  melancholy  pride  in  this  true  son 
of  genius,  and  Australian  genius  ;  while 
as  they  read  his  greatest  work  (written 
when  he  was  but  twenty-five)  they 
cannot  but  be  thrilled  at  the  thought 
that  the  bright  present  they  enjoy  is 
separated  by  so  narrow  an  interval  of 
time  from  the  infernal  tragedy  por- 
trayed by  him.  And  in  England  you 
may  find  that — like  another  power  in 
the  world  of  letters,  not  dissimilar  in 
genius,  I  mean  Emily  Bronte — he  may 
have  made  up  to  him  in  posthumous 
honour  what  was  lacking  in  his  life- 
time. 

In  any  case,  I  rejoice  at  the  publica- 
tion of  a  volume  of  those  smaller  pieces 
of  your  husband's  which  are  out  of 
print ;  and  I  hope  to  see  at  no  distant 
date  a  cheaper  edition  of  "  His  Natural 
Life,"  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  reading  public. 
I  am  writing  in  haste,  as  in  an  hour 
or  two  I  leave  Melbourne  on  my  way 


home  ;  so  I  will  only  ask  you  to  believe 
me  to  be, 

Sincerely  yours, 


The  tourists  came  home  by  way  of 
India,  and  at  Ceylon  saw  something  of 
Arabi  Pasha.  They  arrived  in  England 
in  March,  1884.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  these 
six  months  as  a  formative  influence  in 
Lord  Rosebery's  career.  He  returned 
with  a  new  conception  of  Empire.  The 
destinies  of  the  British  race  had  never 
indeed  appeared  to  him  to  be  limited  to 
these  little  islands,  "  floating,  as  it  were, 
so  lonely  in  the  northern  seas."  "  I  had 
always  hoped,"  he  said  at  Melbourne, 
"  that  the  communion  of  races  might 
last  as  long  as  my  life,  but  since  my  visit 
to  Australia  it  will  become  a  passion 
with  me  to  endeavour  to  preserve  that 
unity."  He,  more  than  any  British 
statesman,  has  taught  the  children  of 
the  Empire  who  have  gone  into  distant 
lands  that  the  home-hearth  still  belongs 
to  them. 

"  How    rolls    the   Wairoa   at  your  world's   far 
end?" 

asks  the  parent,  as  he  remembers  the 
lad  who  went  out  years  ago,  and  is 
building  up  a  new  home  in  the  country 
of  his  adoption.  We  owe  it  to  Lord 
Rosebery  that  the  thought  is  never  long 
absent  from  the  councils  of  Downing 
Street. 


Lord   Rosebery  as  a   Rising   Statesman 
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Lord  Rosebery  as  a  Rising    Statesman 


WE  find  in  Lord  Rosebery's  public 
career  three  periods  of  remarkable  ac- 
tivity :  the  first  beginning  with  his 
return  from  Australia  and  ending  with 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment in  1886  ;  the  second  covering  his 
Chairmanship  of  the  London  County 
Council  in  1889-90;  and  the  third 
lasting  from  his  entrance  into  the 
Cabinet  of  1892  till  his  resignation  of 
the  Liberal  leadership  in  1896.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  three  Governments, 
and  has  held  Cabinet  office  for  exactly 
four  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1884  he  had  two 
Parliamentary  triumphs.  The  House 
of  Lords,  by  opposing  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Franchise  Bill,  had  set  itself  against  the 
wishes  of  the  nation.  While  the  bill 
was  passing  through  the  Commons 
there  were  hints  that  the  Peers  intended 
to  throw  it  out,  but  few  believed  they 
would  provoke  a  conflict  which  must 
lead  to  their  certain  overthrow.  Never 
has  the  House  of  Lords  been  more  un- 
popular than  in  the  session  of  1884, 
and  Lord  Rosebery  very  cleverly  chose 
this  moment  to  ask  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  best  means  of 
promoting  its  efficiency.  Talk  of 
mending  or  ending  was  in  the  air ;  the 
Peers  must  have  seen  that  their  ancient 
privileges  were  threatened  ;  what  more 
natural  than  that  they  should  forestall 


popular  clamour  and  themselves  put 
their  house  in  order  ? 

The  Spectator  was  delighted  with 
Lord  Rosebery's  speech,  regretted  that 
a  private  Act  could  not  be  passed 
making  him  a  Commoner,  and  blamed 
the  Liberal  leaders  for  not  supporting 
him.  The  motion  was  defeated  by  67 
to  38,  Earl  Granville  and  Lord  Derby 
walking  out  before  the  division.  The 
House,  though  at  first  manifestly  hostile, 
cheered  passage  after  passage  as  the 
speech  proceeded.  With  wonderful  art 
and  tact  Lord  Rosebery  secured  an  at- 
tentive and  deferential  hearing.  Some 
of  the  highest  Peers,  including,  I  be- 
lieve, members  of  the  Royal  Family, 
expressed  their  sympathy  with  him  in 
private.  The  papers  said  it  was  the 
ablest  speech  he  had  ever  made  in  Par- 
liament. 

The  more  antiquated  Tory  organs 
were,  as  we  might  expect,  very  angry. 
"  The  truth  is,"  said  one  writer,  with 
amusing  frankness,  "  that  we  do  not 
desire  or  look  for  transcendent  abilities 
in  the  members  of  the  Upper  House. 
What  we  require  from  our  hereditary 
legislators  is  respectability,  sound  com- 
mon sense,  and  a  respect  for  the  rights 
of  property." 

The  House  of  Lords  speech  was  en- 
tirely eclipsed  by  the  address  on  the 
Franchise  Bill,  delivered  a  fortnight 
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later.  It  won  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  Liberal  party,  and  finally  estab- 
lished Lord  Rosebery's  Parliamentary 
reputation.  If  the  Liberal  leaders  had 
been  cold  on  the  previous  occasion,  they 
now  showed  the  keenest  enjoyment,  and 
lay  back  laughing  and  cheering  as  they 
watched  the  looks  of  doubt  and  dismay 
that  gradually  spread  over  the  faces 
opposite.  Lord  Brabourne,  one  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  most  recently  created  Peers, 
was  the  first  to  feel  the  point  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  rapier.  "  He  must  find  his 
coronet  a  crown  of  thorns,  because  ever 
since  he  has  had  a  seat  in  this  House  it 
has  been  his  constant  and  mournful  fate 
to  vote  against  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment." Lord  Brabourne  had  said  he 
could  not  bear  to  shut  the  door  on 
2,000,000  working  men.  "  He  need  not 
fear,"  replied  Lord  Rosebery,  "  no  efforts 
of  his  can  shut  the  door  ;  he  will  only 
succeed  in  retarding  the  measure." 
The  finest  passage  was  the  appeal  to 
the  Bishops,  described  by  those  who 
heard  it  as  one  of  the  brightest  flashes 
of  Parliamentary  eloquence.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  speech  was  so  remarkable 
that  a  final  attempt  was  made  that 
evening  to  arrange  a  compromise. 
Messengers  came  and  went  between 
Lord  Salisbury,  Earl  Granville,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  but  all  efforts  proved  un- 
availing, and  the  Bill  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  59  on  a  total  vote  of  351. 
One  of  the  kindest  and  wisest  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  critics  was  "  Toby,"  of 
Punch,  who  advised  him  to  be  a  little 
less  sedulous  in  attention  to  his  notes, 
as  he  was  "  quite  strong  enough  to  throw 
away  corks.  In  a  speech  full  of  point, 
absolutely  the  best  was  impromptu." 
One  of  the  last  events  of  the  season 
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for  Lord  Rosebery  was  the  unveiling,  in 
heavy  rain,  of  the  bronze  statue  of 
Burns  in  the  Embankment  Gardens. 
It  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Gordon  Crawford, 
a  retired  Glasgow  merchant ;  the  sculp- 
tor was  Sir  John  Steele.  Perhaps  it 
was  fortunate  that  the  Earl  and  Coun- 
tess had  taken  their  holiday  in  the 
spring,  for  the  campaign  against  the 
Lords  began  as  soon  as  Parliament  rose, 
and  there  was  no  rest  for  any  active 
Liberal  that  autumn.  In  August  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  with  their 
children,  visited  Edinburgh  for  the 
Forestry  Exhibition,  and  were  enter- 
tained at  Dalmeny.  It  is  curious  to 
note  how  grudgingly  some  papers  ad- 
mitted that  Lord  Rosebery  had  "  done 
the  thing  very  well,"  and  that  he  was 
immensely  popular  in  Scotland.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  enemies  would  doubtless 
have  preferred  that  the  Liberal  states- 
man should  not  follow  the  Prince  of 
Wales  as  a  guest  at  Dalmeny.  The 
Princess  of  Wales  planted  a  sycamore 
in  the  grounds,  the  Prince  and  the 
children  planting  a  little  circle  of  young 
trees  around  it.  The  Royal  party 
visited  the  exhibition,  and  by  their 
gracious  manners  delighted  Edinburgh 
citizens.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  party 
arrived  on  the  last  Wednesday  of 
August,  two  days  after  the  Royal  guests 
had  left  Dalmeny.  This  early  date  had 
been  fixed  because  it  was  the  Premier's 
intention  to  call  Parliament  together  for 
an  autumn  session,  and  to  give  the 
Lords  a  second  opportunity  of  passing 
the  Franchise  Bill.  Thousands  of 
Liberals  from  all  parts  of  Scotland  saw 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Rosebery  for 
the  first  time  in  1884.  I  remember 
standing  in  the  crowd  in  Queensferry 
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Street  when  the  carriage  with  its  four 
horses  and  outriders  passed  over  the 
Dean  Bridge  on  its  way  to  the  Corn 
Exchange.  Facing  the  horses  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  the  Premier 
bareheaded,  and  smilingly  responding 
to  the  applause.  Opposite  sat  Lord 


and  Conservative  papers  pointed  out 
this  characteristic  of  the  meetings.  As 
there  was  no  election  in  progress,  he 
accompanied  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  Corn 
Exchange  and  the  Waverley  Market,  and 
on  each  occasion  the  audience  insisted 
on  a  speech  from  "  Rozbre,"  and  would 
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Rosebery,  wearing  a  bowler  hat  well 
pulled  down  over  his  forehead,  and 
gazing  dreamily  into  the  distance,  as  if 
there  were  no  crowd  and  no  waving  of 
handkerchiefs  and  shouting — as  if,  at 
any  rate,  not  a  man  in  the  vast  concourse 
felt  the  slightest  interest  in  him.  Yet 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Mid- 
lothian campaign  of  1884  was  the  en- 
thusiasm for  Lord  Rosebery.  Liberal 


take  no  denial.  One  evening  he  said 
he  could  not  understand  why  such  kind- 
ness was  shown  him.  Instantly  a  voice 
shouted  from  the  back  of  the  hall,  "  It's 
because  we  like  ye  "  ;  and  the  cheers  of 
the  working  men  showed  how  heartily 
they  agreed.  Long  before  the  campaign 
ended,  Mr.  Gladstone  must  have  recog- 
nised that  Lord  Rosebery  was  Scotland's 
chosen  leader,  and  the  events  of  1884 
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may  have  been  in  his  memory  when, 
two  years  later,  he  presented  his  friend 
to  the  Liberal  Party  in  England  as  "  the 
man  of  the  future." 

The  tie  of  personal  affection  between 
the  two  statesmen  had  become  stronger 
with  every  year  since  1879,  and  was 
manifested  in  ways  which  charmed  the 
Scottish  people.  Some  Conservative 
politicians  had  suggested  that  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  published  two  volumes 
of  his  Midlothian  speeches,  Scotland 
might  take  it  for  granted  that  the  cam- 
paigns were  over.  Lord  Rosebery  pro- 
tested against  the  idea  of  shelving  Mr. 
Gladstone.  "  I  can  assure  him  that 
there  is  the  roof  of  one  who  is  not  a 
voter,  who  has  never  been  a  voter,  and 
is  never  likely  to  be  a  voter,  which  is 
always  ready  for  him  if  he  should  care 
to  add  a  volume  to  his  Midlothian 
speeches."  Every  morning,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  work,  the  friends  walked 
together  on  the  richly  wooded  terraces 
to  the  south  of  the  mansion,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  look  on  with  interest 
while  Lord  Rosebery,  on  sunny  Sep- 
tember afternoons,  played  lawn  tennis 
with  his  younger  guests.  The  prowess 
of  the  Grand  Old  Woodcutter  was  well 
known  in  Midlothian,  and  villagers 
might  be  heard  expressing  the  hope 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  cut  down 
too  many  of  the  old  trees.  PuncJis 
"Midlothian  Diary"  amusingly  reflects 
some  of  the  talk  that  went  on.  "  Steal 
softly  down,  axe  on  shoulder.  Find  nice 
young  oak,  just  the  thing  to  take  before 
breakfast.  .  .  .  Rosebery  turns  up. 
Seems  a  little  annoyed  ;  asks  if  I  do 
not  think  I'll  tire  myself.  Oh  no,  I  say  ; 
used  to  it ;  generally  take  a  tree,  or  half 
a  tree,  according  to  size,  when  I  get  up 


in  the  morning.  Rosebery  says  he'll 
show  me  where  there  are  some  nice 
trees.  .  Evidently  hit  upon  a  wrong  one." 
Mr.  Lucy  describes  a  visit  to  "  Kirk  in 
Edinburgh."  "  Rosebery  says  proper 
thing  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  morning 
service,  take  oatmeal  cake  and  slice  of 
strongly  flavoured  cheese  to  munch  in 
interval  succeeding  morning  service,  and 
so  be  in  good  time  for  the  afternoon. 
We  did  this,  and  spent  very  pleasant 
day."  The  room  occupied  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  at  Dalmeny  has  an  inscription 
let  in  above  the  door,  "  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Bedroom,"  and  it  may  safely  be  pro- 
phesied that  no  descendant  of  Lord 
Rosebery  will  ever  wish  to  remove  it. 
Much  of  the  Premier's  time  was  spent 
in  Barnbougle  Castle,  the  venerable 
building  which  dates  from  the  early 
fifteenth  century,  and  is  named  on  the 
charts  used  by  vessels  navigating  the 
Firth. 

There  is  a  legend  that  when  a  Lord 
of  Barnbougle  approaches  death,  the 
spectre  of  a  man  and  a  hound  appear, 
the  man  blowing  a  long  piercing  note 
on  his  bugle.  The  spot  on  which  the 
Castle  stands  was  called  in  the  Middle 
Ages  "  Hound  Point."  Dinner  parties 
were  often  entertained  in  the  banqueting 
hall,  which  is  60  feet  long  by  30  wide, 
and  has  a  high  vaulted  roof.  Here,  as 
in  Dalmeny  House,  there  is  a  fine  music- 
room.  The  deputations  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, which  were  almost  too  numerous 
during  his  later  campaigns,  were  received 
either  in  the  music-room  or  the  library. 

After  his  guests  had  departed,  Lord 
Rosebery  visited  Aberdeen  and  ad- 
dressed the  Trades  Union  Congress. 
On  the  same  occasion  (September 
nth,  1884)  he  received  the  freedom  of 
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the  city,  the  Town  Clerk  affixing  the 
burgess  medal  to  his  hat  by  two  yards 
of  crimson  ribbon.  As  he  put  on  the 
hat,  with  its  long  streamers,  the  audi- 
ence of  3,000  assembled  in  the  music 
hall  were  so  delighted  that  they  rose  as 
one  man  and  cheered,  Lord  Rosebery, 
hatted  and  be-ribboned,  looking  gravely 
on  from  his  chair.  The  Trades  Con- 
gress speech  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 


Rosebery,  with  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Sir  Edward  Ward.  It  is  a  beautiful 
old-fashioned  house,  but  has  not  been 
used  as  a  family  residence  in  the  pre- 
sent century.  The  tenant,  who  died  in 
1884,  had  lived  at  Bixley  Hall  for  over 
fifty  years.  In  Postwick  Church  there 
is  a  memorial  window  erected  by  the 
present  Earl  to  the  memory  of  his 
Grandfather. 


[Ralph,  Dcrsingham. 
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its  bold  defence  of  Imperial  Federation. 
It  was  the  first  of  many  speeches  in 
which  the  future  President  of  the  Im- 
perial Federation  League  advocated  a 
closer  union  with  the  Colonies,  which 
the  preceding  generation  of  statesmen 
had  done  so  much  to  alienate. 

A  visit  to  Postwick,  his  property  near 
Norwich,  filled  up  several  days  in  this 
month.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  men- 
tion that  Bixley  Hall,  on  the  Yare, 
Postwick,  came  to  the  Primrose  family 
in  1764  by  the  marriage  of  Neil,  Earl  of 


Mr.  Gladstone  was  expected  at 
Dalmeny  for  a  return  visit  on  Wed- 
nesday, September  23rd,  and  Lord 
Rosebery  went  north  to  receive  him. 
On  the  Tuesday  he  met  with  an 
accident  while  riding.  His  horse 
stepped  into  a  rabbit-hole  and  threw 
him,  and  for  several  weeks  he  was  an 
invalid,  suffering  from  a  broken  collar- 
bone and  other  injuries.  Professor 
Annandale  and  Dr.  Keith  attended 
him.  In  the  earlier  days  of  his  illness 
he  was  much  troubled  with  sleepless- 
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ness — the  first  hint  of  the  malady 
which  was  in  after-years  to  prove  so 
grave  a  hindrance  to  his  career.  He 
was  able  to  see  Mr.  Gladstone  for  a 
short  time  on  Thursday,  and  when  the 
guests  left  Dalmeny  station  on  Friday 
morning,  Mrs.  Gladstone  asked  Mr. 
John  Cowan  to  tell  the  company  which 
had  assembled  to  take  leave  of  them 
that  Lord  Rosebery  was  going  on  as 
well  as  could  be  expected.  He  ap- 
peared in  the  House  of  Lords  at  the 
opening  of  the  autumn  session,  though 
with  his  left  arm  in  a  sling. 

In  the  beginning  of  December  he 
made  a  speech  to  the  Liverpool  Re- 
form Club,  which  is  important  as  fore- 
shadowing the  line  he  took  thus  early 
on  many  great  questions  which  are  still 
undecided.  His  opening  paragraphs 
were  coloured  with  reminiscences  of 
travel.  "  No  six  months  of  my  life 
have  given  me  so  much  instruction  and 
profit.  The  voyage  home  from  Mel- 
bourne to  London  was  itself  a  lesson 
of  statesmanship.  In  a  tour  like  this 
one  learns  to  understand  what  are  the 
great  questions  and  what  are  not  the 
great  questions  of  the  day."  He 
thanked  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  for  its 
work  on  behalf  of  the  Navy,  strongly 
opposed  the  giving  up  of  our  task  in 
Egypt,  "  where  the  noble  and  congenial 
work  of  construction  lies  before  us," 
urged  the  reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and,  at  the  close,  turned  back 
to  the  thought  of  Federation,  which 
was  now  the  dream  of  his  life,  and 
prophesied  that  in  our  time  it  would 
be  decided  whether  the  cold  frost  of 
indifference  should  nip  off  the  more 
distant  members  of  the  Empire,  parting 
from  us  for  ever  those  colonies  which 


were  the  monuments  of  the  past  and 
the  hopes  of  the  future.  Lord  Rose- 
bery has  always  been  careful  to 
explain  that  the  Federation  he  desired 
was  not  a  mechanical  or  artificial  unity, 
but  the  oneness  which  is  the  fruit  of 
common  affections,  interests,  aspira- 
tions, ideals.  Legislation  has  done 
little  or  nothing  in  the  past  fifteen 
years  to  tighten  the  bonds  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  children  ;  but 
neither  Lord  Rosebery  nor  any  other 
statesman  would  nowadays  think  it 
necessary  to  utter  such  a  warning  as 
he  gave  at  Liverpool.  We  rejoice  in 
the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  our 
Colonies  ;  and  when  we  remember  the 
generous  willingness  with  which  they 
came  forward  to  help  us  in  the  Trans- 
vaal war,  who  shall  say  that  the  dream 
of  Federation  has  not  been  fulfilled  in 
its  loftiest  meaning  ? 

The  early  months  of  1885  brought 
misfortune  and  unpopularity  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  February  it  was  known  that 
Khartoum  had  fallen,  and  that  the  fate 
of  General  Gordon  was  trembling  in  the 
balance.  Lord  Rosebery  had  pleaded 
for  a  stronger  and  more  vigorous  policy 
in  Egypt,  but  in  the  hour  of  trouble  he 
hastened  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  side.  At 
the  Epsom  Liberal  Club,  on  February 
9th,  he  made  one  of  his  most  charac- 
teristic speeches.  He  admitted  that 
grave  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the  future 
of  the  Soudan  and  the  fate  of  Gordon. 

"  You  cannot  walk  through  the 
humblest  or  obscurest  village  in  the 
country  without  some  labourer  coming 
up  and  saying,  '  Have  you  any  news 
of  him  ?  ' ' 

But  this  anxiety  was  no  fair  reason 
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for  attacking  Ministers.  Cheers  and 
some  hisses  followed  his  appeal  for 
sympathy  with  the  Cabinet.  "  I  have 
been  shocked,"  said  Lord  Rosebery, 
disregarding  the  opposition,  "  to  see 
that  some  papers  have  supposed  that 
the  fall  of  Khartoum  must  involve  the 
fall  of  the  Government.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  to  think  that  it  was 
a  question  of  who  was  to  occupy  place, 
or  who  was  wishing  to  occupy  place. 
...  I  confess  that  so  far  from  think- 
ing, when  I  heard 
the  news,  that  it 
was  important  to 
turn  the  Govern- 
ment out,  or  to  put 
some  other  Govern- 
ment in,  it  only 
struck  me  that  the 
first  thought  of  every 
Englishman  would 
be  to  strengthen  the 
Government  in 
every  possible  way." 
At  the  close  he  said 
he  had  the  strongest 
conviction  that  the 
coming  democracy 
would  comport  it- 
self in  the  hour  of  danger  with  dignity 
and  valour,  and  carry  the  flag  of  Britain 
as  proudly  as  any  of  the  oligarchies  or 
despotisms  of  the  past. 

This  speech  was  delivered  on  a  Mon- 
day, and  on  Thursday  of  the  same  week 
it  was  announced  that  he  had  accepted 
Cabinet  office  as  Lord  Privy  Seal  and 
First  Commissioner  of  Works.  He  at- 
tended his  first  Cabinet  Council  on 
Monday,  February  i6th.  The  appoint- 
ment was  received  with  a  chorus  of 
congratulations.  "  It  was  impossible," 
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says  Sir  Algernon  West,  "  not  to 
admire  Lord  Rosebery  for  joining  a 
ship  so  deep  in  the  trough  of  the  sea." 
Mr.  Cory  sent  a  kind  letter,  hoping 
that  his  former  pupil  would  escape 
the  attentions  of  flatterers,  Colonial 
and  Scottish,  commending  to  him  the 
example  of  William  Pitt,  and  ending 
with  "  Rule  Britannia."  Newspapers 
of  all  shades  of  politics  expressed 
satisfaction,  as  the  choice  was  under- 
stood to  foreshadow  a  new  departure 
in  foreign  and 
colonial  administra- 
tion. But  the  ship 
settled  more  and 
more  deeply  down. 
The  death  of  Gordon 
made  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, for  a  time, 
the  most  hated  man 
in  England  ;  and 
when  in  April  Lord 
Rosebery  addressed 
a  Liberal  meeting 
in  the  Free  Trade 
Hall,  Manchester, 
he  must  have  fore- 
seen the  approach- 
ing fall  of  the 
Ministry.  In  May  he  was  sent  to 
Berlin  on  a  special  mission  to  Prince 
Bismarck,  with  whose  son  (Count  Her- 
bert) he  had  for  some  years  been  on 
friendly  terms. 

Matthew  Arnold  met  Lord  Rosebery 
at  Aston  Clinton  in  March  of  this  year, 
and  describes  him  as  "  very  gay  and 
smart,"  adding,  "  I  like  him  much.  I 
have  promised,"  he  says,  "  to  go  to 
The  Durdans,  near  Epsom,  which  he 
likes  much  the  best  of  all  his  places  ; 
it  is  very  small."  He  tells  how  Lady 
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Rosebery  produced  an  autograph  book 
for  him  to  write  in.  The  entries  in- 
cluded a  contribution  from  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  "  who  has  written  Tenny- 
son's stanza,  '  Tis  better  to  have  loved 
and  lost,'  in  her  best  and  boldest  hand." 
When  the  Liberal  Ministry  was  de- 
feated, and  Lord  Salisbury  had  entered 
on  his  first  brief  tenure  of  power,  pre- 
parations were  made  all  over  the 
country  for  the  General  Election 


that  "  in  any  Radical  Ministry  Lord 
Rosebery  must  lead  the  Lords " ;  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone already  foresaw  for  his  young 
colleague  and  friend  an  infinitely 
greater  and  more  influential  future. 
The  address  at  Edinburgh  was  the 
famous  "  umbrella  speech,"  by  which 
Lord  Rosebery  added  a  new  phrase 
to  politics.  "  When  I  ask  myself,"  he 
said,  "  What  is  a  Liberal  ?  I  remem- 
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which  must  take  place  in  the  autumn. 
On  the  29th  of  June  Lord  Rosebery 
presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Mid- 
lothian Liberal  Association.  A  letter 
was  received  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
which  the  following  passage  occurred  : 
"  I  rejoice  that  you  meet  under  the 
presidency  of  my  friend  and  late  col- 
league, Lord  Rosebery,  who  has  to 
play,  if  his  life  is  spared,  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  future  politics  of  the 
United  Kingdom."  The  Spectator 
assumed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  meant 


ber  that  the  name  '  Liberal '  is  good 
enough  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  good 
enough  for  Mr.  Bright.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  walk  under  an  umbrella  with 
these  two  gentlemen."  The  "  Grand 
Old  Liberal  Umbrella  "  was  mentioned 
in  half  the  electioneering  harangues  of 
the  autumn.  Lord  Rosebery  declared 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  must  lead  the 
Liberals  once  more,  for  the  very  chil- 
dren would  pull  him  out  of  his  repose. 
He  made  one  of  those  appeals  for  unity 
which  are  the  most  significant  feature  of 
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his  public  addresses  in  this  year.  He 
entreated  Liberals  of  all  shades,  "  ear- 
nest Radicals,  labour  candidates,  men 
of  calm  and  philosophic  views,  even  the 
sinister  and  mysterious  Whig,  if  such 
can  be  found,"  to  rally  once  more 
round  the  old  flag.  He  asked  them 
to  "  compromise  a  little  in  order  to 
preserve  the  essence,"  and  to  see  that 
"  no  sacrilegious  hand  should  dare  to 
touch  the  sacred  ark  of  Liberal  unity." 


in  summers  which  I  shall  not  see "  he 
might  render  signal  service  to  the  State. 
For  several  years — in  fact,  ever  since 
he  came  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  influence 
— Lord  Rosebery's  interest  in  the  Turf 
had  been  languishing,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1885  he  sold  off  his  horses,  and  an- 
nounced his  retirement  from  racing. 
About  this  time  the  Prince  of  Wales  com- 
menced his  racing  career,  and  Punch  had 
a  cartoon,  showing  Lord  Rosebery  rais- 
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A  few  weeks  afterwards  the  late  Duke 
of  Argyll,  who  had  many  a  brilliant 
sparring  match  with  Lord  Rosebery, 
criticised  this  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  asked  if  the  sacred  ark  was 
at  Dalmeny.  Lord  Rosebery  closed  an 
impromptu  reply  with  the  observation 
that,  wherever  the  ark  might  rest,  he 
did  not  think  it  would  be  found  at 
Inverary.  The  Duke  on  this  occasion 
paid  a  striking  tribute  to  the  genius 
and  growing  influence  of  his  fellow- 
countryman,  and  hoped  that  "  far  on 


ing  his  hat  to  his  Royal  Highness,  as  a 
sign  of  farewell.  In  a  description  of  the 
paddock  at  Doncaster  in  Punch  (Sept., 
1885)  the  following  lines  appeared  : — 

"The  young  Duke  of  Portland,  ex-guardsman, 

conversing  with  Scotia's  chief  pride, 
Smart,  versatile,  genial  Rosebery.     When  he, 

alas  !  stands  aside 
From   tips  and  turf  honours,    they'll    mourn 

him  ;   but   then  Gladstone's  primrose  is 

entefed 
On  a  race  that  is  other  than  hippie,  on  which 

his  ambition  is  centred, 
And  which  the 'cute  Earl  'stands  to  win,'  if 

omens  the  world  reads  aright." 
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Lord  Rosebery's  attention  was  closely 
concentrated  on  politics  at  this  period. 
Scarcely  a  week  passed  without  some 
speech  of  his  appearing  in  the  papers. 
He  travelled  up  and  down  the  country, 
addressing  meetings  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  everywhere  he  sounded 
the  same  note  :  "  Be  one  party  ;  forget 
everything  for  the  public."  At  Bo'ness, 
in  October,  he  said  that  if  he  was  not 
like  Prince  Rupert,  in  the  front  of  the 
van,  the  reason  was  that  he  was  looking 
after  headquarters,  a  duty  which  was 
even  more  important.  He  explained 
that  he  agreed  with  the  Radical  views 
advocated  at  the  time  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain and  others  ;  "  but,"  he  said,  "  let  us 
take  care  that  in  straining  after  what  is 
desirable,  we  do  not  lose  what  is  vital 
and  essential,  that  in  grasping  what  we 
should  like  to  have — aye,  and  what  we 
mean  to  have — we  do  not  slip  down  and 
plunge — leaders  and  party,  Parliament 
and  Government — into  the  Serbonian 
bog." 

There  is  no  need  to  describe  the  Mid- 
lothian campaign  of  November,  1885  ; 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  glance  at  two 
events  which  concerned  Lord  Rosebery. 
The  first  was  the  banquet  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Music  Hall  on  November  I3th, 
at  which  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Scot- 
tish Liberal  Club.  The  Earl  of  Stair 
presided,  and  over  700  guests  were 
present  The  occasion  is  interesting,  for 
it  was  almost  the  last  great  meeting  of 
the  undivided  Liberal  party.  Who  could 
have  guessed,  as  he  surveyed  that  splen- 
did company,  representing  the  flower  of 
Scottish  Liberalism,  and  saw  the  chiefs 
of  so  many  noble  families  assembled  to 
do  honour  to  the  young  Scottish  leader, 
that  in  a  few  months  the  gallant  hosts 


would  melt  away,  and  the  Liberal  fire 
sink  low  on  dune  and  headland  ?  Al- 
ready, indeed,  there  were  whispers  of 
disunion.  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,  in 
which  he  postponed  Disestablishment  to 
an  apparently  remote  future,  had 
offended  some  of  his  most  ardent  sup- 
porters. The  Free  Church  leaders  came 
to  the  banquet  sad  at  heart.  But  out- 
wardly all  seemed  well.  Mr.  Goschen 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  sat  side  by  side ; 
none  dreamt  that  from  an  unexpected 
quarter  so  heavy  a  blow  was  impending. 
The  names  of  the  Liberal  leaders  were 
inscribed  on  shields  hung  round  the 
hall ;  Lord  Rosebery's,  the  central  shield, 
had  upon  it  a  quotation  from  one  of  his 
latest  speeches :  "  I  speak,  I  have  spoken, 
for  unity  and  the  Empire."  An  address, 
enclosed  in  a  silver  casket,  was  presented 
to  him.  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  "  The 
Scottish  Liberal  Club."  Lord  Rosebery 
dwelt  on  the  pressing  political  questions 
which  would  call  for  settlement  from  a 
new  Liberal  Government.  He  com- 
pared them  to  the  rolling  waves  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  said  that,  "  High  above 
them  all,  there  comes  a  supreme  billow, 
with  an  appalling  volume,  and  with  a 
curling  crest — the  volume  of  Irish  de- 
mands and  Irish  discontent."  "If  things 
turn  out  as  I  am  told  they  will,"  he 
added,  "  that  question  will  elbow  and 
shoulder  away  all  others,  and  will  absorb 
the  mind  and  the  time  and  the  energies 
of  Parliament,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other."  His  speech  alone  among  all 
that  were  delivered  that  evening  con- 
tains a  "  presentiment  of  the  eve." 

The  other  event  was  the  unveiling  of 
the  restored  Mercat  Cross  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  presented  to  Edinburgh. 
The  aged  statesman  had  wished  to  make 
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some  return  for  the  kindness  he  had 
received  from  the  city,  and  at  Lord 
Rosebery's  suggestion  his  gift  took  this 
graceful  form. 

In  a  brief  speech  near  the  close  of  the 
proceedings,  Lord  Rosebery  recalled 
"  the  most  beautiful,  but  most  awful 
legend  connected  with  the  cross."  Be- 

o 

fore  the  battle 
of  Flodden,  a 
bystander  on 
a  balcony  op- 
posite heard  a 
grim  sum- 
mons, calling 
on  many  of 
Scotia  nd's 
noblest  names, 
including  his 
own,  and  bid- 
ding  these 
men  appear 
within  a  week 
before  the 
judgment  bar 
of  God.  "The 
legend  tells," 
said  Lord 
Rosebery, 
"  that  the  by- 
stander flung 
down  his 
glass,  and  ap- 
pealed to  a  higher  power  than  that 
which  had  issued  the  summons,  and  he 
only  of  all  whose  names  were  called 
escaped  unhurt  from  the  battle." 

Those  who  heard  or  have  read  Lord 
Rosebery's  farewell  speech  of  October, 
1896,  at  Edinburgh,  will  remember  with 
what  dramatic  power  he  again  made  use 
of  this  ancient  tradition. 

He   was   taking    an    interest   at  this 
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time  in  the  work  of  railway  servants, 
and  in  a  speech  at  Reigate  that 
autumn  pleaded  strongly  for  a  short- 
ening of  their  hours.  At  the  New 
Year  he  wrote  urging  them  to  lay  the 
melancholy  facts  before  the  public 
through  the  press,  so  as  to  "  stir  the 
sluggish  but  irresistible  force  of  public 

opinion. 
When  that  is 
moved,  your 
cause  is  won." 
Mr.  Glad- 
stone returned 
to  power  in 
February, 
1886,  and 
amid  the  ac- 
clamations of 
every  section 
of  the  press, 
Lord  Rose- 
bery became 
Foreign  Sec- 
retary. His 
was  almost 
the  only  ap- 
pointment 
that  attracted 
attention 
abroad.  At 
home  every 
one  hoped 
great  things  from  the  young  Minister 
of  thirty-eight  Matthew  Arnold  said 
in  his  Nineteenth  Century  article  on 
"The  Nadir  of  Liberalism":  "Lord 
Rosebery,  with  his  freshness,  spirit,  and 
intelligence,  one  cannot  but  with  plea- 
sure see  at  the  Foreign  Office."  "All 
Scotland  believes  in  him,"  wrote  the 
Spectator.  "  Mr.  Gladstone  believes  in 
him,  and  it  is  said  that  Prince  Bismarck 
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believes  in  him.  It  is  nerve,"  the 
Spectator  added,  "  which  is  most  needed 
in  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  all  men 
say  that  Lord  Rosebery  possesses 
nerve." 

The  new  Secretary  was  from  the  be- 
ginning very  popular  with  the  perma- 
nent officials,  all  the  more  so  because  he 
recognised  his  own  inexperience,  and 
was  not  too  proud  to  learn.  It  is  said 
that  soon  after  his  entrance  on  office  he 
sent  for  Sir  Edward  Hertslet,  the  Chief 
of  the  Treaty  Department,  and  asked 
him,  "What  is  a  protocol  ?  "  He  wished 
for  a  scientific  explanation.  During  the 
brief  five  months  before  the  defeat  of 
the  Government  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  events  occurred 
abroad  which  tested  Lord  Rosebery 's 
statesmanship.  Greece  wished  to  go  to 
war  with  Turkey,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  Great  Powers  to  blockade 
her  ports.  Lord  Rosebery's  colleagues, 
absorbed  in  their  Irish  Bill,  did  not 
interfere  with  his  department  The 
blockade  was  carried  out  with  prompti- 
tude and  success,  and  the  dreaded  East- 
ern question  slumbered  once  more.  By 
his  conduct  in  this  crisis  he  won  the 
highest  credit.  Those  who  had  hitherto 
regarded  him  as  only  a  clever  occasional 
speaker  recognised,  in  Mr.  Barrie's 
words,  that  "  his  tenure  of  the  Foreign 
Office  proved  him  heavy  metal." 

Amidst  the  cares  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
absorbing  as  they  must  have  been  to 
one  whose  anxious  temperament  pre- 
vents him  from  taking  his  public  duties 
lightly,  Lord  Rosebery  may  perhaps 
have  found  little  time  for  a  close  ex- 
amination of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  With 
the  loyalty  and  devotion  which  from  the 
beginning  characterized  his  relations  to 


Mr.  Gladstone,  he  chose,  when  others 
fell  away,  to  stand  by  his  leader's  side. 
The  Unionists  would  have  done  almost 
anything  to  gain  him,  but,  as  he  said  on 
another  subject  at  Bath,  a  policy  initiated 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  always  seemed  to  him 
to  possess  the  elements  of  hopefulness. 
His  passionate  belief  in  Imperial  Feder- 
ation helped  to  make  him  a  Home 
Ruler,  for  he  looked  upon  Ireland  as 
one  among  many  Britains,  and  felt,  as 
he  said  to  the  Colonial  Premiers  at  the 
Jubilee  Banquet  of  1897,  that  it  is  not 
to  the  credit  of  the  Empire  that  one 
Britain  should  remain  sullen  and  discon- 
tented. 

From  a  social  point  of  view,  the 
summer  of  1886  was  a  brilliant  one  for 
the  Foreign  Secretary  and  Lady  Rose- 
bery. Lansdowne  House  was  crowded 
with  English,  Colonial,  and  American 
guests.  Here  is  a  picture  by  Pro- 
fessor Blackie  of  a  luncheon  party  in 
June  : — 

"We  had  a  very  pleasant  party  at 
Lansdowne  House  last  Saturday.  A 
little  circular  parlour  with  a  dome  above, 
and  a  little  round  table  in  the  middle, 
with  a  few  chosen  guests,  numbering 
eight  in  all,  including  mine  host  and 
hostess  ;  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen ; 
Ferguson  of  Xovar,  a  square-browed 
Scot,  with  a  bright  open  face ;  Drum- 
mond,  the  scientific  religionist  of  the 
hour,  tall  and  handsome ;  Villiers  of 
the  Foreign  Office  ;  and  Calcraft  of  the 
Board  of  Trade." 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  visited  Lon- 
don that  summer,  and  he  also  went  to  a 
luncheon  party  at  Lansdowne  House. 
In  his  "  Hundred  Days  in  Europe,"  Dr. 
Holmes  told  this  charming  story  :  "  The 
eldest  of  the  four  children,  Sybil,  a 
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pretty  bright  child  of  six,  told  me  that 
she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Queen.  I  said, 
'Did  you  begin,  Dear  Queen?'  'No,' 
she  answered  ;  '  I  began,  Your  Maj- 
esty, and  signed  myself,  Your  little 
humble  servant,  Sybil.'  A  very  cordial 
and  homelike  reception  at  this  great 


Office  reception  on  the  Queen's  birthday. 
Two  thousand  invitations  had  been 
issued,  and  the  crowd  was  so  great  that 
Dr.  Holmes  thought  of  all  the  crushes 
he  had  ever  been  caught  in,  or  had  heard 
of — "  the  terrible  time  at  the  execution 
of  Holloway  and  Haggerty,  when  forty 
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house,"  adds  Dr.  Holmes  ;  "  a  couple  of 
hours  were  passed  most  agreeably." 

Lord  Rosebery  arranged  for  Dr. 
Holmes  to  go  to  the  Derby  in  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  train.  The  Autocrat  recalled 
(possibly  as  a  salve  to  his  conscience) 
Mr.  Gladstone's  visit  to  the  Derby,  and 
the  opinion  he  had  expressed  that  the 
scene  on  the  Downs  was  more  Italian 
than  English  in  its  character.  He  de- 
scribes also  how  he  went  to  the  Foreign 


people  were  crushed  to  death "  ;  the 
Brooklyn  theatre  fire,  and  other  catas- 
trophes. "  We  were  glad  to  escape  from 
the  threatened  asphyxia  and  move 
freely  about  the  noble  apartments. 
Lady  Rosebery,  who  was  kindness  itself, 
would  have  had  us  stay  and  sit  down  in 
comfort  at  the  supper  table  after  the 
crowd  had  thinned  ;  but  we  were  tired 
with  all  we  had  been  through,  and 
ordered  our  carriage." 
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One  other  incident  of  the  summer  of 
1886  may  fitly  close  this  chapter.  Soon 
after  the  fall  of  his  Government,  Mr. 
Gladstone  addressed  a  meeting  in  Man- 
chester, and  in  his  speech  reviewed  the 
names  of  the  colleagues  who  had  been 
faithful  to  him.  He  kept  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  name  to  the  last — "  the  youngest 
member  of  the  Cabinet."  "  Of  him  I 
will  say  to  the  Liberal  party  of  this 
country,  and  I  say  it  not  without  reflec- 


tion, for  if  I  said  it  lightly  I  should  be 
doing  injustice  not  less  to  him  than  to 
them — in  whom  I  say  to  the  Liberal 
party  of  this  country  that  they  see  the 
man  of  the  future."  It  was  not  the 
aged  leader's  custom  to  pay  compli- 
ments to  his  colleagues,  or  to  plan  out 
their  future.  But  in  the  hour  of  defeat 
and  desertion  he  saw  a  "  budding  mor- 
row in  midnight,"  and  the  hope  of  the 
new  dawn  was  in  Lord  Rosebery. 


Lord   Rosebery  and  London 
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CHAPTER   VI 


Lord  Rosebery  and  London 


IN  the  autumn  of  1886  Lord  and  Lady 
Rosebery,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Munro 
Ferguson  of  Novar,  sailed  for  Bombay, 
where  they  arrived  in  the  third  week  of 
November.  On  St.  Andrew's  Day  there 
was  a  banquet,  over  which  Lord  Reay 
presided.  The  Duke  of  Manchester,  the 
Earl  of  Fife,  and  Lord  Rosebery  were 
the  principal  guests.  The  ex-Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  was  called  upon  for 
a  speech,  and  remarked  that  he  had 
been  in  India  just  eight  days — "  long 
enough  to  write  a  book  about  it." 
There  were  murmurs  of  dissent  when 
he  said  that  no  nation  except  the 
Scotch  really  appreciated  the  bagpipes  ! 
The  serious  part  of  the  speech  had  a 
strongly  Imperial  note.  "  The  Empire 
we  have  gained  we  are  determined  to 
maintain."  This  was  the  only  public 
address  of  any  importance  he  delivered 
in  India,  but  he  met  in  private  a  number 
of  the  native  gentlemen  of  Bombay,  and 
listened  attentively  to  a  discussion  on 
the  needs  of  our  great  dependency. 
Lady  Rosebery  visited  the  Jewish 
School,  and  heard  songs  in  Hebrew 
and  Mahratti.  In  December  they 
visited  Lahore.  At  Agra  they  were 
the  guests  of  the  Maharajah :  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall  entertained  them  at 
Government  House,  Allahabad.  At 
Calcutta  they  spent  a  few  days  with 
the  Viceroy,  Lord  Dufferin,  and  were 
present  at  a  brilliant  State  Ball  given 


by  His  Excellency.  Then  they  went 
on  to  Darjeeling,  on  the  borders  of 
the  snow-world  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  mighty  Kinchin- 
junga.  Lord  Rosebery's  farthest  ex- 
cursion was  to  Quetta.  He  travelled 
from  Sibi  up  the  Bolan  Pass  and  re- 
turned by  the  Hurnai  route,  covering 
in  four  days  a  distance  of  325  miles. 
The  Indian  papers,  in  describing  the 
tour,  remarked  that  a  short  time  ago 
the  same  journey  would  have  taken 
twenty-five  days'  hard  marching.  Al- 
though the  railway  was  open,  travelling 
notabilities  were  still  rare  in  Beluchistan, 
and  Lord  Rosebery  was  received  with 
enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  welcome. 
Sibi  was  decorated  with  flags  and  trium- 
phal arches.  The  Khan  of  Khelat's 
representative  and  a  number  of  Pathan 
and  Beluch  Sirdars  were  in  attendance 
to  interview  the  stranger. 

Another  tour  was  undertaken  by 
Lord  Rosebery  and  Lord  Reay,  to 
the  ancient  Portuguese  city  of  Goa. 
They  sailed  from  Bombay  on  board 
the  Bacchante,  and  were  absent  four 
days.  We  can  well  imagine  that  no 
part  of  India  impressed  Lord  Rosebery 
more  than  the  dead  world  of  Goa  and 
Rutnaghery,  with  its  mouldering  palaces 
and  its  traces  of  a  civilization  that  had 
been  marred  by  the  cruelties  of  the 
Inquisition. 

The  Indian  papers  of  the  time  took 
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pride  in  recording  the  signs  of  interest 
shown  by  the  distinguished  guest  in  the 
political  institutions  of  their  country.  He 
was  presented  with  a  set  of  "  Hyderabad 
Affairs,"  with  a  copy  of  the  "  Historical 
and  Descriptive  Sketch  of  Hyderabad," 
and  with  the  latest  administrative  re- 
ports. There  are  hints  in  various 
papers  that  India  would  have  been 
proud  to  welcome  him  as  Viceroy. 

The  tour  came  to  an  end  about  the 
middle  of  February,  when  the  Earl  and 
Countess  sailed  from  Bombay  on  the 
return  voyage  to  England. 

Lord  Rosebery's  first  speech  in  1887 
was  delivered  at  Glasgow.  There  had 
been  some  curiosity  as  to  whether 
he  would  continue  to  support  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Home  Rule  policy,  and  a 
Unionist  writer  observed,  after  hearing 
him,  "  The  sun  of  India  has  bronzed  his 
cheek,  but  politically  he  is  greener  than 
the  shamrock."  In  the  course  of  the 
year  he  spoke  at  Plymouth,  Manchester, 
Ipswich,  and  Huddersfield.  It  was  a 
gloomy  time  for  Liberalism,  and  the 
English  constituencies  were  eager  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  young  leader 
whom  they  were  learning  to  regard  as 
the  man  of  the  future. 

A  letter  appeared  in  the  Spectator  in 
December,  urging  that  Lord  Rosebery 
was  the  coming  leader  of  Liberalism. 
The  writer  pointed  out  that  his  wealth 
put  him  above  the  temptation  of  office- 
seeking,  and  that  he  had  an  innate 
genius  for  statesmanship.  "  He  has  the 
fighting  power  of  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
the  moderation  and  fairness  of  Mr.  John 
Morley,  the  robustness  of  Mr.  Fowler, 
and  the  polish  of  Sir  George  Tre- 
velyan." 

The    Spectator   discussed    this    letter 


in  its  first  leading  article,  and  while 
recognising  the  great  promise  of  Lord 
Rosebery,  expressed  the  view  that  "  for 
the  purposes  of  Prime  Minister  "  he  was 
an  untried  man.  "  The  prospect  of  a 
young  and  untried  nobleman,  of  genius 
it  may  be  admitted,  but  of  genius  of 
which  no  one  knows  the  calibre,  at  the 
head  of  an  Administration  with  such  a 
demagogue  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  as 
his  lieutenant,  fills  us  with  nothing  but 
foreboding  and  dismay."  The  article 
shows  that  as  far  back  as  1887,  when 
Lord  Rosebery  was  only  forty,  he  was 
regarded  by  English  Liberals  as  Mr. 
Gladstone's  natural  successor. 

In  March,  1888,  Matthew  Arnold 
spent  a  night  at  The  Durdans,  and 
in  one  of  his  last  letters  he  described 
the  visit.  The  weather  was  bitterly  cold, 
and  the  guest  recorded  that  "pretty  little 
Peggy,  whom  Millais  painted,  has  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs."  Lady  Peggy's 
delicate  health  was  a  cause  of  grave 
concern  to  her  parents  during  this  year. 
Lady  Rosebery,  a  most  tender  and 
anxious  mother,  was  the  child's  constant 
nurse  and  companion,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  her  own  health  was  per- 
manently impaired  by  her  exertions. 
The  golden  curls  which  the  public  had 
admired  in  Millais's  "  Lady  Peggy  Prim- 
rose "  were  cut  off  in  the  crisis  of  the 
child's  illness,  and  a  lock  was  sent  to 
the  artist  as  a  keepsake.  The  delicate 
health  of  his  younger  daughter  was  an 
ever-present  trouble,  which  somewhat 
interfered  with  the  Earl's  political 
work.  He  made  one  great  speech 
in  Parliament  in  the  Session  of  1888 
— a  second  appeal  for  the  reform  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  This  time  the 
Liberal  leaders  voted  with  him,  but  the 
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motion  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  was 
rejected  by  97  votes  to  50.  This  speech 
was  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  of 
his  Parliamentary  efforts  ;  it  occupied 
nearly  two  hours  in  delivery.  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  Mr.  John  Morley, 


and  nearly  all  his  late  colleagues  came 
to  hear  it. 

An  important  event  of  the  spring 
was  the  removal  from  Lansdowne 
House  to  38,  Berkeley  Square.  The 
house  was  old  and  rambling,  and  Lord 
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almost    entirely    rebuilt 


Rosebery    has 
it. 

The  change  of  residence  was  made 
in  April,  1888.  Professor  Blackie  tells 
how  he  attended  a  house-warming  party, 
including  many  Gladstonian  Liberals  : 
"the  G.O.M.  himself  and  his  lady  ;  also 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  his  lady,  Principal 
Donaldson,  Arnold  Morley,  the  Liberal 
Whip,  and  a  few  others.  The  G.O.M. 
looked  quite  well,  but  discoursed  rather 
too  seriously  about  various  matters, 
Popery  and  French  novels,  both  un- 
lovely subjects  ;  to  which  unseasonable 
seriousness  I  put  a  pleasant  end  in  the 
drawing-room  by  giving  '  The  Bonnie 
Hoose  o'  Airlie,'  at  the  express  request 
of  Mrs.  Gladstone  and  mine  host." 

Sir  Walter  Besant's  imaginary  "  Palace 
of  Delight "  for  East  London  had  found 
tangible  shape  in  the  People's  Palace  in 
the  Mile  End  Road,  and  in  May,  1888, 
Lord  and  Lady  Rosebery  presented  to 
the  new  institution  a  swimming-bath, 
which  cost  ^"2,500.  They  visited  the 
Palace  one  summer  evening,  and  were 
amused  to  watch  the  children  practising 
in  the  gymnasium.  "  We  politicians," 
said  his  lordship,  "  have  no  time  for 
gymnastics,  and  we  should  cut  a  very 
ridiculous  figure  if  we  attempted  them." 

Among  the  autumn  engagements  of 
this  year,  I  will  mention  only  his  visit 
to  Leeds  in  October.  Mr.  Barrie's 
article,  referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter, 
had  just  appeared  in  the  British  Weekly, 
and  one  of  the  speakers  at  Leeds  quoted 
from  it  the  story  of  the  old  Scotsman 
who  cried  at  a  meeting  which  Lord 
Rosebery  was  firing  by  his  eloquence, 
"  I  dinna  hear  a  word  he  says,  but  it's 
grand,  it's  grand."  Lord  Rosebery  was 
amused  by  the  quotation,  and  said  he 


feared  the  old  gentleman  would  not 
have  liked  him  quite  so  well  but  for 
his  deafness.  The  Leeds  addresses  dis- 
pleased the  Spectator  by  their  earnest 
advocacy  of  Imperial  Federation.  "Lord 
Rosebery  thinks  only  of  opinion  in 
the  Colonies,  and  never  of  opinion  in 
London.  Like  his  leader,  he  is  anxious 
for  everybody  except  Englishmen." 
How  strangely  such  a  reproach  reads 
to  us  in  these  happier  days,  when  one 
party  vies  with  the  other  in  affection  for 
the  Colonies,  and  the  old  insular  selfish- 
ness has  disappeared. 

We  come  now  to  Lord  Rosebery's 
second  great  period  of  national  service, 
for  in  guiding  the  London  County 
Council  through  its  anxious  beginning's 

o  o 

he  was,  without  doubt,  rendering  service 
to  his  country.  Along  with  his  friend 
and  neighbour  in  Berkeley  Square,  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  he  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  City  in  the  election 
of  January,  1889.  Many  of  London's 
most  influential  citizens  feared  that 
the  new  body  set  up  by  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1888  would  be  little 
better  than  the  Board  of  Works  which 
it  superseded.  There  was  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend  that  unless  some 
statesman  took  control  of  its  destinies, 
the  worst  features  of  American  muni- 
cipal life  might  repeat  themselves.  The 
appeal  inviting  Lord  Rosebery  to  come 
forward  as  an  independent  candidate 
was  signed  by  over  1,100  names,  repre- 
senting both  sides  in  politics  and  many 
parts  of  the  Empire.  He  responded 
willingly,  for  it  had  always  been  his 
desire  to  do  something  for  London. 
Himself  a  Londoner  by  birth,  he  felt 
that  he  belonged  to  no  mean  city. 
"  I  am  haunted  by  the  awfulness  of 
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London,"  he  said  once,  thinking  of  its 
portentous  growth,  its  immeasurable 
destinies.  He  realized  the  attractive 
power  of  the  world's  capital,  how  it 
draws  to  itself  year  by  year  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  new  inhabitants  (an 
annual  increase  equal  in  1889  to  the 
entire  population  of  Norwich),  and  how 
those  who  once  lose  themselves  within 
its  labyrinth  rarely  emerge.  He  knew 
with  what  legitimate  pride  the  English 
race  throughout  the  world  regards  the 
mother  city.  There  is  no  colony  so 
distant  that  its  children  cannot  see  in 
imagination  the  lights  of  London  glim- 
mering across  the  wastes  of  ocean.  Lead- 
ing colonists  pointed  out  to  Lord  Rose- 
bery  that  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire 
ought  to  be  the  model  for  all  her 
daughter  cities.  In  accepting  the  in- 
vitation he  entered  on  the  busiest  and 
perhaps  the  happiest  years  of  his  life. 
No  other  statesman  of  the  front  rank 
offered  his  services  to  the  Council.  One 
other  peer,  Lord  Monkswell,  stood  as  a 
candidate,  and  was  elected. 

On  Monday,  January  /th,  a  day  of 
frost  and  fog,  he  addressed  the  electors 
in  the  schoolroom,  Bishopsgate  Church- 
yard. His  old  friend,  Prebendary 
Rogers,  was  in  the  chair.  "  I  owe  some 
very  important  things  to  Mr.  Rogers," 
said  Lord  Rosebery.  "  He  married 
me  ;  and  I  hope  that,  without  any 
dissolution  of  the  former  union,  he 
will  marry  me  again  to  the  City  of 
London." 

On  Wednesday  of  the  same  week  he 
addressed  a  crowded  meeting  in  the 
Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street. 
Several  working  men  made  speeches, 
strongly  supporting  his  candidature. 


many  months  of  the  year  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  reside  in  London.  Lord  Rose- 
bery answered  that  he  would  promise, 
if  elected,  to  attend  the  Council's  meet- 
ings regularly.  Another  objected  that 
he  had  no  time  to  give  to  the  work. 
He  confessed  that  he  was  a  man  with 
many  irons  in  the  fire,  but  unfortunately 
the  irons  would  not  come  out,  and  in 
any  case  he  intended  to  make  the 
Council's  business  his  chief  occupation. 
He  appealed  to  London  to  realize  its 
own  greatness,  and  the  responsibilities 
of  its  unique  position.  "  Let  London 
save  London  now.  Renew  your  youth  ; 
resume  your  leadership.  Be  earnest,  be 
anxious,  and  you  will  more  than  reward 
all  the  labour  of  every  candidate  who 
has  come  before  you." 

A  third  meeting  in  Houndsditch  was 
held  a  few  days  before  the  polling.  It 
was  an  exciting  time  for  Lord  Rose- 
bery, for  he  had  never  before  stood  as 
a  candidate  in  any  contested  election. 
Often  he  had  vainly  wished  that  the 
doors  of  the  House  of  Lords  would 
open  outwards,  and  let  him  take  his 
place  in  the  People's  Chamber.  Here 
at  length  was  his  chance  of  representing 
a  popular  constituency  ;  and  those  who 
watched  him  moving  about  the  dark 
streets  in  the  wintry  weeks  of  January, 
or  talked  with  him  by  the  fire  in  Mr. 
Rogers'  library  in  Bishopsgate  Square, 
can  still  recall  how  he  enjoyed  the 
struggle. 

His  appearance  as  a  candidate  gave 
interest  and  importance  to  the  elections. 
Speeches  made  by  him  in  little  halls 
and  schoolrooms  were  reported  ver- 
batim, and  discussed  in  all  the  news- 
papers. City  merchants  and  tradesmen 


One  asked    if  he   would   say  for   how     of  Conservative  politics  announced  their 
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intention  of  voting  for  the  Liberal  ex- 
Minister.  In  his  Committee  Rooms 
there  was  all  the  stir  and  bustle  of  a 
Parliamentary  contest.  On  Friday, 
January  i8th,  he  was  returned  as  the 
second  on  the  poll.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
came  first  with  8,976  votes,  then  Lord 
Rosebery  with  8,032  ;  the  third,  Mr. 
Cohen,  was  several  thousands  below 
them.  Lady  Rosebery  drove  with  her 
husband  into  the  City,  and  heard  him 
return  thanks  to  his  supporters. 

London  sent  a  Progressive  majority 
to  its  first  Council,  and  some  of  the 
extremer  Radical  and  Labour  men  did 
not  at  all  wish  to  see  Lord  Rosebery 
Chairman.  Their  hope  was  to  make  the 
officials  the  paid  servants  of  the  party 
in  power,  and  it  was  well  known  that 
Lord  Rosebery  would  not  accept  a 
salary.  However,  it  was  speedily  made 
clear  that  his  fellow-citizens  wished 
him  to  take  the  appointment,  and  on 
February  1 2th  he  was  elected  to  -the 
Chairmanship  by  a  majority  of  five- 
sixths  of  the  Council.  The  numbers 
were  104  in  his  favour,  and  17  against 
him.  The  debate  lasted  nearly  two 
hours — "  two  of  the  most  disagreeable 
hours  I  have  ever  spent  in  my  life." 
The  grave  objection  was  raised  by  one 
member  that  he  had  not  the  stern  and 
commanding  manner  which  would  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  Council  in  order. 
Another  said  they  would  spoil  a  brilliant 
orator  and  make  a  doubtful  Chairman. 
John  Burns  was  one  of  the  minority, 
but  he  and  Lord  Rosebery  became 
afterwards  good  friends.  I  have 
watched  them  chatting  together  at  the 
Chairman's  desk  in  Spring  Gardens, 
and  I  know  that  in  private,  as  in  public, 
Mr.  Burns  speaks  with  admiration  of 


Lord  Rosebery.  Although  he  refused 
office  from  the  late  Liberal  Ministry, 
some  think  it  not  altogether  improbable 
that  he  may  one  day  hold  office  in  a 
Rosebery  Government.  I  may  tell  here 
the  true  story  of  how  Lord  Rosebery 
came  to  be  called  "  Mr.  Chairman."  At 
a  committee  meeting,  summoned  to 
consider  the  standing  orders,  John 
Burns  moved  his  famous  "  No  Titles  " 
resolution.  He  proposed  that,  in  re- 
ferring to  each  other,  members  should, 
as  in  the  House  of  Commons,  drop  their 
personal  titles,  and  that  the  occupant  of 
the  chair  should  be  addressed  as  Mr. 
Chairman.  Lord  Rosebery  sprang  up 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Burns  had  finished,  and 
said  it  would  surely  be  unnecessary  to 
second  such  a  motion.  He  delighted  in 
his  democratic  titles  of  "  Mr.  Chairman  " 
and  "  Citizen  Rosebery."  His  new 
position  brought  him  into  closer  touch 
than  ever  with  the  people  and  their 
leaders. 

From  the  beginning  he  threw  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  Council's  work. 
So  varied  were  the  tasks  that  came  be- 
fore the  committees  that  he  said  it 
would  not  have  surprised  him  if  the 
Chairman  had  been  expected  to  sweep 
out  the  office. 

He  had  promised  to  address  a  Liberal 
meeting  in  Edinburgh  on  the  evening 
of  Tuesday,  February  ipth ;  the  en- 
gagement had  been  made  before  the 
election,  and  he  could  not  get  out  of  it. 
He  was  therefore  absent  from  a  meeting 
of  the  Council,  but  was  only  away  from 
London  for  twenty-four  hours.  He 
travelled  all  day  on  Tuesday,  addressed 
the  meeting  at  Edinburgh,  travelled 
back  on  Tuesday  night,  and  was  ready 
for  committee  work  on  Wednesday. 
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Yet  one  paper  reproved    him  for  "  de- 
liberate abandonment  of  his  duty." 

At  the  end  of  March  the  Council  re- 
moved from  the  Guildhall  to  its  home 
in  Spring  Gardens.  After  the  first  few 
weeks  the  papers  took  little  notice  of  it, 
for  London  was  agitated  at  the  time  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  Parnell  Com- 
mission. In  Mr.  Stead's  lively  journal, 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the  Council  was 
rarely  mentioned.  Punch  displayed  a 
fraternal  interest  in  Lord  Rosebery's 
hard  fate.  In  Easter  week  the  cartoon 
showed  the  Speaker  with  his  port- 
manteau in  his  hand,  bidding  good-bye, 
before  setting  out  on  his  holiday,  to 
"  Mr.  Chairman,"  who,  with  a  large 
apron  on,  stands  in  the  midst  of  ginger- 
beer  bottles  and  baskets  of  nuts. 


"  Hope  you  will  enjoy  your  holiday," 
says  the  Speaker. 

"  Precious  little  holiday,"  answers 
"  Mr.  Chairman "  ruefully.  ''  The 
County  Council's  sending  me  out  to 
Battersea  Park  with  nuts  and  ginger- 

o        o 

beer." 

We  may  be  sure  Lord  Rosebery  did 
not  grudge  the  loss  of  his  Easter  holi- 
day, or  any  of  the  social  deprivations 
involved  in  this  life  of  toil.  In  the  first 
twelve  months  he  presided  at  forty-four 
public  sittings  of  the  Council  and 
attended  280  meetings  of  committee. 
Besides  this  he  held  numerous  informal 
conferences  with  the  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees ;  in  short,  as  Mr.  Erederic 
Harrison  said,  he  was  quite  as  busy  as 
any  Cabinet  Minister  with  the  affairs  of 
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his  office.  He  soon  won  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  his  colleagues.  The 
Radicals  recognised  that  his  heart  was 
set  on  progress  not  less  earnestly  than 
theirs.  Radicals  and  Moderates  alike 
admitted  his  absolute  impartiality  in  the 
chair.  Though  he  rarely  made  speeches, 
he  knew  when  to  throw  in  a  few  en- 
couraging words,  in  which  he  presented 
to  the  Council  the  highest  and  most 
inspiring  view  of  its  labours.  "They 
called  us  an  assembly  of  Rads,  cads, 
and  fads,"  he  said  ;  "  but  what  has  sus- 
tained you  in  this  work  has  been  neither 
fee  nor  fame  nor  praise ;  it  has  been  the 
pure  impulse  of  a  clear  duty,  a  high 
hope,  and  a  generous  ideal." 

I  watched  Lord  Rosebery  conducting 
the  business  of  the  Council  on  a  hot 
afternoon  in  1890.  The  public  gallery 
at  Spring  Gardens  was  crowded  with 
spectators.  The  Chairman,  looking 
tired  and  sleepy,  seemed  hardly  to  be 
following  the  debate.  But  when  a  point 
was  referred  to  him — and  this  happened 
constantly  in  the  afternoon — he  proved 
to  be  wakeful  and  alert,  and  could  recall 
the  argument  of  every  speech  that  had 
preceded.  He  sent  the  messenger 
boy  for  his  writing-case  and  rapidly 
penned  several  notes,  never  for  a 
moment  relaxing  his  vigilance.  After 
a  while  Lady  Rosebery  came  in  and  sat 
on  the  dais  at  his  left,  chatting 
pleasantly  with  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and 
once  or  twice  exchanging  a  smile  with 
her  husband. 

The  Chairman's  task  was  lightened 
by  the  fifteen  minutes'  time  limit  for 
speeches.  "  The  silent  movement  of 
the  minute  hand  of  the  clock,"  wrote 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  "  to  say  nothing 
of  the  suggestive  smile  of  the  Chair- 


man," warned  the  members  when  to 
stop. 

"  No  one  likes  the  effect  of  being  cut 
short  by  the  Chairman,  even  though  it 
be  by  the  pleasantest  of  silent  smiles." 
Frequently,  however,  the  Chairman  had 
to  use  his  influence  to  prolong  the  dis- 
cussions. "  Lord  Rosebery  is  the  last 
man  in  public  life  whom  one  would 
expect  to  be  tolerant  of  idle  talk.  But 
day  by  day  he  exhibits  the  unique 
example  of  the  Chairman  of  a  delibera- 
tive assembly,  begging  it,  nay,  even 
compelling  it,  to  listen  to  more  of 
such  highly  instructive  debate." 

When  the  afternoon's  work  was  over, 
or  in  the  intervals  of  business,  members 
found  in  the  tea-room  pleasant  oppor- 
tunities for  intercourse  with  the  Chair- 
man. There  his  social  gifts  were 
displayed  to  even  greater  advantage 
than  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Lans- 
downe  House  or  Berkeley  Square.  He 
charmed  his  colleagues,  not  by  any 
effusive  geniality  of  manner,  but  by  a 
sympathy  and  kindness  which  con- 
vinced the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest 
that  the  Chairman  was  his  friend.  It 
has  often  been  remarked  that  Lord 
Rosebery's  manner  to  chance  acquaint- 
ances is  apt  to  be  rather  stolid  and  dry, 
as  his  countenance,  if  one  watches  it  in 
repose,  sometimes  appears  an  expres- 
sionless mask.  The  "  all-conquering 
smile  "  which  lights  up  his  face  as  with 
the  radiance  of  sunshine  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  intuition  with  which  he  will 
hit  on  the  very  subject  most  interesting 
to  his  guest,  listening  and  talking  and 
listening  again,  as  if  his  whole  mind 
were  absorbed  in  the  conversation  of  the 
moment.  Sir  Edward  Grey  once  said 
that  when  he  served  under  Lord  Rose- 
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bery   at    the    Foreign  Office,   he    never  ceeded      in      extricating      themselves, 

consulted    him   without    being   cheered,  Another    interesting   occasion    was    the 

strengthened,    and    encouraged.       The  midnight  meeting  of  bus-drivers,  which 

County   Councillors    were    proud    of    a  Lord    Rosebery    and    Lord    Monkswell 

leader    who,    while     not    less    diligent  attended.       "  Mr.     Chairman  "    said    it 

than    themselves    in    matters    of  detail,  was    a   proof  of  the   hardness   of    the 
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was  at  heart  an  idealist,  and  could  put 
a  touch  of  poetry  into  the  dullest  task. 
Many  outside  duties  fell  to  the 
Chairman's  lot.  He  was  present,  for 
example,  at  the  annual  review  of  the 
Fire  Brigade,  and  took  his  two  little 
boys  with  him.  The  crush  on  the 
ground  was  so  great  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  the  platform  company  suc- 


'busmen's  lot  that  they  could  only  meet 
to  consider  their  grievances  "  at  this 
unholy  hour."  The  'bus  -  drivers  of 
London  have  never  forgotten  that 
kindly  speech,  and  not  long  ago,  at 
the  marriage  of  Lord  Rosebery 's 
younger  daughter,  they  wore  white 
ribbon  favours  on  their  whips. 

In   the  autumn  of  1889,  when  great 
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excitement  arose  over  the  music  and 
dancing-hall  licences,  Lord  Rosebery 
was  obliged  to  visit  some  of  these 
places  to  see  for  himself  what  went 
on.  A  Society  paper  remarked  that 
he  looked  unutterably  bored.  A  meet- 
ing was  held  at  St.  James's  Hall,  when 
the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  presided,  was  howled  down  by  the 
friends  of  the  Music  Halls.  Mr.  Price 
Hughes  alone  could  command  a  hear- 
ing. It  was  a  short-lived  but  violent 
agitation,  from  which  the  Council  and 
its  Chairman  emerged  with  credit. 
Park  openings  and  East-End  flower 
shows  filled  up  more  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  scanty  leisure.  Wherever  he 
went  during  his  first  tenure  of  office  it 
was  remarked  that  he  looked  young, 
well,  and  vigorous.  The  quickest  ob- 
server from  the  gallery  at  Spring 
Gardens  could  not  detect  in  his  hair 
more  than  a  touch  of  grey.  In  1889 
he  was  indeed  in  the  high  summer  of 
prosperity.  His  health  was  unbroken  ; 
no  shadow  had  fallen  on  his  home  ;  he 
had  the  happiness  of  knowing  that  his 
life  was  devoted,  not  to  pleasure,  but 
to  the  service  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

In  Liberal  politics  all  this  while  he 
was  not  idle,  although  his  speeches  were 
necessarily  rarer.  He  visited  Bristol 
and  Glasgow  in  the  autumn  of  1889. 
After  the  Glasgow  speech  the  Pall 
Mall  Gasette  proclaimed  him  the 
future  Liberal  leader.  "  Some  time 
ago,"  wrote  Mr.  Stead,  "  the  Tsar 
asked  an  English  visitor,  '  Who  is  to 
be  Mr.  Gladstone's  successor  ? '  The 
visitor  replied  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  have  no  successor.  '  But  whom 
will  you  put  in  his  place  ? '  persisted 
His  Majesty.  The  Englishman  said 


he  did  not  know.  If  the  Tsar  were 
to  repeat  his  question  to-day,  the 
answer  would  be  decided  and  unhesi- 
tating, '  When  Mr.  Gladstone  goes,  we 
shall  put  Lord  Rosebery  in  his  place.'  " 

In  the  spring  of  1890  the  Earl  pre- 
sided over  the  Co-operative  Congress, 
where,  said  the  Spectator,  he  persisted 
in  seeing  everything  conleur  de  Rose- 
bery ! 

Before  retiring  from  the  Chairman- 
ship (a  step  rendered  necessary  in  part 
by  Mr.  Gladstone's  forthcoming  visit 
to  Midlothian  in  the  autumn),  he  in- 
vited all  his  fellow-Councillors  to  spend 
a  Saturday  afternoon  at  Mentmore. 
Lady  Rosebery,  with  her  usual  con- 
sideration, begged  the  Jewish  members 
to  come  down  on  Friday  and  spend  the 
night  at  Mentmore,  so  as  to  avoid  tra- 
velling on  the  Hebrew  Sabbath.  The 
Councillors  spent  a  merry  afternoon, 
inspecting  the  wonderful  dairies,  aviary, 
and  stud  farm  ;  and  in  the  evening  they 
were  entertained  to  a  banquet,  when  the 
Vice-Chairman  (Sir  John  Lubbock)  sat 
between  the  host  and  hostess  and  pro- 
posed their  health.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  successful  than  this 
summer  outing,  and  its  ,  pleasant 
memories  still  linger  with  many  of  the 
guests. 

The  autumn  of  1890  brings  us  to 
the  saddest  pages  of  our  story.  Lady 
Rosebery's  health  had  for  some  time 
been  uncertain,  but  she  was  able  in 
July  to  present  the  prizes  at  the 
Steinway  Hall  to  the  pupils  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  School  which  her 
mother  had  founded.  When  the  sea- 
son was  over  she  escaped  with  her 
children  to  Scotland,  hoping  that  the 
bracing  air  of  the  north  would  speedily 
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restore  her  to  her  wonted  strength. 
Several  engagements  had  been  planned 
for  October.  Lord  Rosebery  was  to 
receive  the  freedom  of  Glasgow  on 
the  loth,  and  the  Countess  had  pro- 
mised to  attend  the  opening  meeting 
of  a  Provident  Society  for  the  young 
women  of  Glasgow.  From  her  girl- 


it    was    a    pleasure    to    the  girls  to  see 
the  fine  clothes  and  jewellery. 

The  first  sign  of  trouble  was  a  slight 
feverish  attack,  pronounced  a  cold  by 
the  doctor,  from  which  Lady  Sybil 
Primrose  suffered.  Then  the  Countess 
developed  a  cold,  with  feverish  symp- 
toms. On  October  9th  a  bulletin 
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hood  Lady  Rosebery  had  been 
interested  in  work  among  women. 
She  founded  a  club  for  poor  girls  in 
Whitechapel,  and  was  accustomed  to 
visit  it  once  a  week,  entertaining  the 
members  with  playing  and  singing. 
She  always  dressed  well  for  her  club 

••* 

meetings,  and  on  anniversaries  would 
appear  in  the  East  End  blazing  with 
diamonds,  and  would  persuade  her 
friends  to  do  the  same,  as  she  knew 


appeared  in  the  Scotsman,  informing 
her  ladyship's  many  friends  that  she 
was  now  very  much  better.  The 
doctor  insisted  that  Lord  Rosebery 
should  keep  his  engagement  in  Glas- 
gow, as  the  patient  might  be  fright- 
ened if  he  gave  up  a  visit  to  which  they 
had  both  looked  forward  so  eagerly.  It 
may  be  imagined,  however,  that  there 
was  little  happiness  for  him  in  receiv- 
ing the  beautiful  gold  casket  containing 
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the  burgess  ticket,  or  in  hearing  the 
praises  of  his  past  career  and  the 
glowing  prophecies  for  his  future.  He 
had  intended  to  lay  the  first  sod  of  the 
Exhibition,  but  was  obliged  to  hurry 
home  at  once,  as  a  consultation  of 
doctors  was  to  be  held  the  next  day. 
Dr.  Broadbent,  Mr.  Yenning,  Dr. 
Grainger  Stewart,  and  Dr.  Underhill 
were  the  physicians  who  met  at  Dal- 
meny,  and.  to  the  deep  distress  of  her 
husband  and  children,  Lady  Rosebery's 
illness  was  pronounced  to  be  typhoid 
fever.  Lady  Leconfield,  who  was  stay- 
ing in  the  house  at  the  time,  remained 
to  nurse  her  sister-in-law,  and  during 
the  long  weeks  of  suffering  never  left 
her  side.  The  children  were  sent  away 
to  St.  Andrews.  At  first  it  seemed 
that  the  attack  would  be  a  mild  one, 
but  the  weakened  state  of  the  patient 
was  an  additional  cause  for  anxiety. 
Mr.  Gladstone  could  not,  of  course,  be 
received  at  Dalmeny,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Balfour  entertained  him  on  this  visit 
to  Edinburgh.  Lady  Sybil  Primrose, 
chaperoned  by  Miss  Munro  Ferguson, 
met  the  party  at  the  station,  and 
brought  a  bouquet  for  Mrs.  Gladstone 
and  a  letter  from  her  father  for  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

As  the  period  of  danger  had  not 
begun  at  this  time,  the  Earl  was  able 
to  preside  at  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Edinburgh  meetings.  He  drove  Lady 
Sybil  from  Dalmeny,  and  his  two  boys 
were  also  on  the  platform.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said  his  coming  there  at  such  a 
time  was  "an  act  of  extraordinary 
personal  kindness"  to  himself.  Lady 
Rosebery,  at  the  beginning  of  her  ill- 
ness, took  an  interest  in  the  Midlothian 
campaign,  and  even  insisted  on  having 


the  newspapers  read  to  her.  It  was  her 
earnest  wish  that,  although  she  could 
not  act  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  hostess,  her 
husband  should  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  make  the  meetings  a  success. 

At  the  end  of  that  week  (October 
25th)  her  ladyship's  condition  became 
very  much  worse,  and  for  several  days 
the  gravest  fears  were  entertained.  Her 
aunt,  Miss  Lucy  Cohen,  hastened  to 
Dalmeny  to  be  with  her,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  sent  for.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  spoke  at  Dalkeith  on  the  Satur- 
day, referred  in  sympathetic  language 
to  the  trial  through  which  his  friends 
were  passing.  On  the  following  day 
prayers  for  the  recovery  of  the  Coun- 
tess were  offered  in  St.  Giles'  Cathedral 
and  many  other  places  of  worship  ;  and 
when  the  early  days  of  the  week 
brought  a  change  for  the  better,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  prayers  had  been 
answered. 

But  the  improvement,  alas,  was  only 
temporary.  The  bulletins,  which  fluc- 
tuated from  day  to  day  between  hope 
and  fear,  were  watched  with  anxiety  in 
every  part  of  Scotland.  For  the  first 
fortnight  of  November  it  seemed  that 
the  disease  was  slowly  relaxing  its  hold, 
although  it  was  evident  that  it  had  left 
the  patient  very  prostrate.  The  people 
of  Hythe,  the  borough  which  Lady 
Rosebery's  father  had  represented  in 
Parliament,  and  where  she  had  erected 
a  beautiful  memorial  of  his  services, 
sent  a  message  of  sympathy  to  Dal- 
meny, and  Lord  Rosebery  replied  : 
"  It  will  give  great  pleasure  to  my 
wife  when  she  is  well  enough  to 
receive  it  ;  and  we  shall  always  pre- 
serve it." 

The  last  glimmering  of  hope  faded  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  third  week  in 
November.  There  was  a  relapse  of 
fever,  which  the  patient  had  no  longer 
strength  to  combat,  and  at  six  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  morning,  November 
19th,  she  passed  peacefully  away. 

The  bulletins  in  the  morning's  papers 
had  prepared  the  public  for  the  mourn- 


Western  Synagogue,  St.  Alban's  Place, 
Haymarket.  On  arriving  at  Melbourne 
in  the  tour  of  1883,  she  asked  that  the 
synagogue  might  be  opened,  in  order 
that  she  might  return  thanks  for  her 
prosperous  voyage.  Not  long  before 
her  death  she  wrote  to  a  friend  thank- 
ing him  for  citrons  sent  from  Morocco 
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ful  news,  and  Wednesday  was  a  day  of 
sorrow  in  Edinburgh  and  London.  The 
funeral,  which  took  place  at  the  Willes- 
den  Cemetery  on  Tuesday,  November 
25th,  was  conducted  in  all  respects 
according  to  Jewish  ritual.  Lady 
Rosebery  had  been  faithful  through 
life  to  the  religion  of  her  fathers.  To 
the  last  she  was  a  seat-holder  at  the 
Central  Synagogue,  and  a  contributor 
to  many  Jewish  charities.  When  in 
town  she  frequently  worshipped  at  the 


for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  She  was 
accustomed  to  send  greetings  to  her 
friends  at  the  Jewish  New  Year,  and  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement  she  wrote  that 
she  had  fasted  without  inconvenience. 

The  Jewish  ladies  who  came  to  Dal- 
meny  on  the  day  of  the  Countess's 
death  to  carry  out  the  solemn  "puri- 
fication "  enjoined  by  the  Hebrew  rite 
found  in  her  room  many  touching 
proofs  of  the  comfort  she  had  derived 
in  sickness  and  suffering  from  the  pro- 
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mises  of  the  Old  Testament.  On  the 
wall  hung  a  frame  with  the  words  of 
the  priestly  benediction  in  Hebrew  : 
"  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee." 
In  a  beautiful  box  were  memorials  of 
her  uncle,  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  sacred 
gifts  from  him  at  the  Passover  season, 
with  the  words  added  later,  "  Moses  has 
returned  on  high."  There  were  Hebrew 
and  English  prayer-books  for  Sabbaths 
and  festivals ;  and  a  Bible  lay  nearer  to 
her  even  than  these,  with  a  book-marker 
left  at  the  iO3rd  Psalm.  Dr.  Adler  had 
chosen  this  Psalm,  along  with  the  23rd, 
as  suitable  to  be  read  to  or  by  the 
patient,  when  she  became  too  weak  to 
recite  the  full  Friday  evening  and  Sab- 
bath morning  service,  as  she  had  insisted 
on  doing  in  the  earlier  weeks  of  her  ill- 
ness. If  she  failed  at  first  to  understand 
the  full  meaning  of  any  passage,  she 
would  ask  Lady  Leconfield  to  read  it 
ao'ain.  Thus  the  "  comfortable  words  " 

o 

from  the  iO3rd  Psalm,  "  He  will  not 
always  chide,"  were  repeated  four  times 
before  her  devotional  spirit  could  be 
satisfied. 

On  Monday,  November  24th,  when 
the  coffin  was  removed  from  Dalmeny, 
the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  with 
representatives  of  the  University  and 
other  public  bodies,  attended  in  state 
at  the  Waverley  Station,  to  show  their 
respect  for  the  late  Countess  and  their 
sympathy  with  the  bereaved  husband. 
Soon  after  Lord  Rosebery  reached  his 
London  house  he  was  visited  by  Lord 
Rothschild,  who  kindly  helped  him  with 
the  final  arrangements  for  the  funeral. 
In  the  room  where  the  coffin  was  placed 
every  picture  was  covered  with  white 
cloth. 

Next  morning  the  blinds  in  Berkeley 


Square  and  the  streets  around  were 
reverently  drawn  down.  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone came  early  in  the  morning  and 
placed  flowers  on  the  coffin,  where 
already  lay  the  simple  wreaths  which 
the  children  had  gathered  in  their  own 
gardens  at  Dalmeny.  Beautiful  and 
costly  wreaths  had  arrived  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  from  abroad. 
So  anxious  were  the  representatives  of 
Lord  Rosebery  that  Jewish  customs 
should  be  scrupulously  observed,  that 
when  it  was  found  there  were  too  many 
wreaths  to  be  placed  on  the  hearse,  Lord 
Rothschild  was  asked  if  there  would  be 
any  objection,  from  the  Jewish  point  of 
view,  in  placing  them  on  the  top.  In 
accordance  with  Jewish  habit,  no  ladies 
attended  the  funeral.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Earl  Spencer,  and  nearly  all  Lord 
Rosebery's  late  colleagues,  accom- 
panied the  mournful  procession  to 
Willesden.  The  officiating  Rabbis 
were  the  Rev.  E.  Spero  and  the  Rev. 
D.  Fay.  All  along  the  route  spectators 
gathered,  but  the  crowds  were  densest 
near  the  cemetery  gates.  Black  ban- 
ners, held  by  the  children  of  various 
Jewish  charities,  were  ranged  along  the 
central  walk.  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  had 
travelled  direct  from  Windsor  to  Wil- 
Jesden,  bearing  the  Queen's  wreath. 

The  crowd  showed  a  deeply  reverent 
spirit,  and  not  a  sound  broke  the  quiet 
while  the  preparations  went  on  for  the 
burial.  I  may  quote  this  sentence  from 
the  touching  record  of  the  Jewish 
Chronicle  • — 

"  For  some  minutes  Lord  Rosebery, 
holding  by  the  hand  his  young  sons, 
stood  before  the  coffin  which  held  all 
that  was  left  of  the  loving  wife  and 
mother,  and  the  haggard  look  on  his 
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lordship's  face,  and  the  unmistakable 
evidence  of  a  great  mental  struggle  to 
suppress  his  emotion,  increased  the 
sympathy  which  was  already  abun- 
dantly felt  for  him." 

Lord  Rothschild  stood  on  the  left, 
and  pointed  out  the  place  in  the  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  service  to  Lord 
Dalmeny.  Mr.  Gladstone  followed  the 
prayers  with  attention,  and  asked  leave 
to  take  away  the  book  of  words.  At 
his  request  Mr.  Gollancz,  a  Jewish 
minister,  explained  to  him  some  points 
of  ritual.  Few  can  have  mourned  more 
deeply  than  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  kind 
and  gentle  hostess  who  had  watched 
over  him  like  a  daughter  through  so 
many  arduous  conflicts. 

As  the  coffin  was  lowered,  the  Rabbi 
uttered  the  prayer,  "  May  she  come  to 
her  appointed  place  in  peace."  The 
procession  returned  to  the  Hall,  where 


Lord  Rothschild  and  Mr.  Leopold 
Rothschild  pronounced  the  solemn 
Kaddish  for  the  mourners. 

When  the  bereaved  family  and  their 
guests  were  gone,  many  of  the  poorer 
Jews  still  lingered  in  the  cemetery,  and 
were  observed  to  gather  blades  of  grass, 
while  they  murmured  to  themselves  the 
words,  "  They  of  the  seed  shall  flourish 
like  grass  of  the  earth."  Perhaps  they 
thought,  as  they  watched  the  peers  and 
statesmen  depart,  that  the  beloved  lady, 
who  had  been  so  true  a  friend  to  Israel, 
shared  with  themselves  an  older  and 
more  illustrious  nobility  than  England 
could  boast.  On  the  tombstones  of 
that  suburban  cemetery  names  were 
engraved  "  which  derived  their  splen- 
dour from  no  earthly  prince,  but  from 
the  awful  Voice  which  bade  their 
fathers  be  nearest  of  the  congregation 
to  the  Vision." 
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LORD  ROSEBERY  spent  the  Christmas 
of  1890  with  his  children  at  Mentmore. 
The  eldest  of  the  four  motherless  little 
ones  was  at  this  time  eleven,  the  young- 
est eight.  Lady  Sybil  and  Lady 
Peggy  were  both  delicate,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  it  might  be  necessary  for  them  to 
winter  abroad.  Lord  Rosebery's  own 
health  was  broken,  and  in  the  early 
months  of  his  sorrow  he  turned  away 
from  every  form  of  public  work.  He 
suffered  much  from  sleeplessness.  His 
friends  urged  him  to  seek  the  rest  and 
change  which  were  indispensable  for  his 
recovery,  and  could  not  be  obtained  in 
his  home,  where  every  scene  and  object 
reminded  him  of  his  loss.  At  the  end  of 
January  he  went  abroad  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  after  Easter  he  started  for  a  short 
tour  in  Spain.  Holiday-makers  at 
Biarritz  remarked  on  the  change  in  his 
appearance.  It  was  said  that  at  Madrid 
he  had  an  audience  of  Queen  Chris- 
tina ;  but  the  truth  was  that  he  went 
nowhere  and  saw  no  one  except  Sir 
Clare  Ford,  the  British  Ambassador, 
who  showed  him  over  the  town.  There 
is  an  interesting  reminiscence  of  this 
Spanish  tour  in  his  "  Life  of  Pitt."  In 
the  Museum  of  Arms  at  Madrid,  the 
Battle  of  Trafalgar  is  inscribed,  he  tells 
us,  as  a  Spanish  victory. 

These  Continental    visits    were    brief, 


for  Lord  Rosebery's  first  thought,  ever 
since  his  great  bereavement,  has  been 
the  health  and  happiness  and  training 
of  his  children.  He  was  very  busy  in 
the  summer  with  his  monograph  on 
Pitt,  which  Mr.  John  Morley,  at  that 
time  one  of  his  closest  and  most  inti- 
mate friends,  is  understood  to  have  sug- 
gested to  him.  His  cousin,  Lord  Stan- 
hope, placed  at  his  disposal  the  valuable 
collection  of  Pitt  papers  at  Chevening. 
The  book  appeared  in  November,  1891. 
"  This  little  book,"  he  said  in  the  pre- 
face, "  has  been  written  under  many  dis- 
advantages, but  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
ascertain  the  truth.  My  chief  happi- 
ness in  completing  it  would  have  been 
to  give  it  to  my  wife  ;  it  can  now  only 
be  inscribed  to  her  memory." 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  Lord 
Rosebery  wandered  for  some  weeks  in 
obscure  corners  of  the  Austrian  Empire 
returning  by  way  of  Gastein.  The 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  in 
August,  brought  his  holiday  to  an  end, 
as  there  were  many  arrangements  for 
which  his  mother  depended  on  him. 
The  widowed  Duchess  travelled  in 
Egypt  in  the  winter  with  her  daughter, 
Lady  Mary  Hope,  and  her  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Hope,  of  Luffness.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  Lord  Rosebery  should  ac- 
company them.  He,  however,  settled 
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at  Mentmore  with  his  family  for  the 
winter. 

The  elections  for  the  London  County 
Council  take  place  every  three  years  ; 
the  second  was  in  March,  1892.  Lord 
Rosebery,  as  I  mentioned  in  a  previous 
chapter,  retired  from  the  Chairmanship 
in  1890,  partly  because  he  thought  the 
office  should  be  an  annual  appointment, 
like  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  but  chiefly 
because  he  wished  to  take  part  in  the 
Midlothian  campaign,  and  in  the  gene- 
ral work  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  had 
gone  to  Naples  after  the  New  Year,  and 
on  returning  found  that  many  letters 
awaited  him,  entreating  that  he  should 
become  a  candidate  for  the  second 
Council.  One  of  these  invitations  came 
from  St.  George's  in  the  East  (better 
known  to  Londoners  as  the  Ratcliff 
Highway  district).  On  February  6th 
an  important  letter  from  his  lordship 
appeared  in  the  newspapers,  explaining 
to  the  East  London  electors  why  he  de- 
clined their  suggestion,  and  defining  the 
policy  for  the  new  Council. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  described  the 
letter  as  "  a  production  worthy  of  a 
great  statesman." 


The  reforms    for   which    the    late  Chairman 
appealed  in  this  letter  were  : — 

(1)  The  removal  of  petty  and  annoying    re- 
strictions on  the  Council's  expenditure. 

(2)  London's  right  to  control  its  own  water 
supply. 

(3)  The  re-adjustment  of  local    taxation,  so 
that    the    incidence    of  rates   might  fall    more 
fairly  on  different  classes. 

(4)  Municipal  control  of  the  police. 

(5)  The    unity    of    London.     "  Of  all    Lon- 
don reforms    I    lay  infinitely  the    most    stress 
on  this.     ...     I  am  not  blind  to  the  diffi- 
culties, but    they  will    have    to    be  faced    and 
overcome." 

He  defended  the  past  work  of  the  Council, 


which  had  aimed  at  removing  from  London 
the  reproach  of  being  a  quarter  of  the  very 
rich,  surrounded  by  a  vast  section  of  the  very 
poor. 

The  allusion  to  his  personal  position 
is  interesting : — 

"  I  entered  the  Council  with  a  very 
simple  motive,  which  no  longer  exists. 
I  saw  a  vast  experiment  with  enormous 
possibilities  and  enormous  risks,  being, 
as  I  thought,  somewhat  heedlessly 
launched.  It  seemed  to  me,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  the  public  were  not  aware 
of  its  magnitude,  that  the  men  of 
thought,  leisure,  and  business  capacity 
— with  whom  London  abounds  to  an 
extent  disproportionate  even  to  its  vast 
population — should  come  forward  to 
give  their  best  energies  to  so  noble  a 
work,  and  make  it  a  success.  I  felt, 
however,  that  I  could  not  expect  others 
to  do  what  I  shrank  from  doing  myself, 
and  so,  very  reluctantly,  and  with  a 
strong  sense  of  unfitness,  I  became  a 
candidate." 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  the  pecu- 
liar difficulties  of  the  outset  no  longer 
existed,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
own  position  had  altered.  He  thought 
he  could  serve  the  Council  better  from 
without  than  from  within.  The  work 
demanded  great  expenditure  of  time. 
"  Few,  indeed,  of  our  jauntiest  critics 
have  any  notion  of  the  labour  and  drud- 
gery which  a  conscientious  councillor 
must  give  to  the  work.  May  I  not 
fairly  ask  that  some  one  less  engaged, 
less  hampered,  and  more  fresh,  should 
take  my  place  ?  " 

Lord  Rosebery  could  not,  however, 
conceal  his  interest  in  the  progress  of 
the  elections.  He  attended  meetings  in 
various  parts  of  London,  sometimes  sit- 
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ting  silent  and  unrecognised  at  the  back 
of  the  hall,  more  rarely  encouraging  the 
Progressive  candidate  by  a  brief  ad- 
dress. No  one  was  much  surprised  when 
on  February  26th  it  was  announced 
that  the  working-class  constituency  of 
East  Finsbury  proposed  to  elect  him 
as  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Benn,  and  that  his 
lordship  had  consented  to  stand,  on 
condition  that  he  was  not  asked  to  ad- 
dress meetings  or  canvass  the  electors. 

On  the  fol- 
lowing evening 
(Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 2/th),  he 
attended  a 
County  Council 
dinner  to  Sir 
John  Lubbock, 
and  gave  some 
amusing  recol- 
lections of  his 
Chairmanship. 
"As  I  walked 
away  from  the 
first  meeting, 
I  thought  'This 
is  a  nice  hor- 
nets' nest  I 
have  got  myself 

into.'  It  was  so  different  from  the 
House  of  Lords."  Sir  John  Lubbock 
recalled  how,  after  a  quiet  and  normal 
business  meeting,  he  would  be  startled 
to  see  on  the  bills  of  the  evening  papers 
at  the  station,  "  Turbulent  scene  at  the 
London  County  Council." 

On  the  eve  of  the  elections  a  great 
meeting,  over  which  Mr.  John  Morley 
presided,  was  held  at  St.  James's  Hall. 
Every  seat  was  occupied  more  than  an 
hour  before  the  proceedings  began,  the 
majority  of  the  audience  being  working 
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men.  Lord  Rosebery  was  the  principal 
speaker.  Mr.  H.  W.  Massingham  de- 
scribed his  appearance  in  the  Daily 
Chronicle.  "  Lord  Rosebery's  recep- 
tion was  the  event  of  the  eveninsr. 

o 

Truth  to  say,  he  did  not  look  well. 
There  was  the  pathetic  hint  of  sleep- 
lessness in  the  eyes  :  the  once  sprightly, 
close-set  figure  drooped  a  little  ;  the 
hair  had  more  than  a  touch  of  grey  ; 
the  voice  in  the  opening  sentences  was 

low  and  broken; 
the  whole  face 
was  that  of  a 
tired  man.  But 
the  enthusiasm 
of  the  meeting 
must  have  con- 
vinced  Lord 
Rosebery,  if  he 
wanted  con- 
vincing, that  he 
had  a  work  to 
do  which  lay 
ready  to  his 
hand." 

Fr i e n d s  on 
the  platform 
remarked  his 
extreme  ner- 
vousness, the  result  of  long  absence 
from  public  platforms.  "  I  should 
have  been  glad,"  he  said,  "  to  remain 
in  the  shadow  where  I  was."  But 
the  County  Council  had  been  bitterly 
assailed  by  the  supporters  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  Government,  and  he  thought 
it  rieht  to  come  and  stand  beside  his 

o 

colleagues  in  the  dock.  He  poured 
scorn  on  the  Moderate  programme. 
"Is  it  when  Berlin  is  rioting  and  Vienna 
is  starving  that  we  are  offered  the 
Moderate  policy — a  policy  of  lowering 
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the  rates  and  widening  the  Strand?" 
Christian  ministers  had  given  their  sup- 
port to  the  Progressives.  "  Surely  it 
was  because  they  recognised  that  Lon- 
don's work  should  be  done,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  vestrymen,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
statesmen."  Nothing  impressed  me 
more  that  evening  than  the  affectionate 
relations  that  existed  between  Lord 
Rosebery  and  Mr.  Morley.  Their 
friendship  was  apparent  even  to  those 
who  were  least  accustomed  to  read  the 
signs  of  public  meetings. 

The  Progressive  candidates  were  re- 
turned at  the  top  of  the  poll  for  East 
Finsbury.  "  You  found  me  a  derelict," 
wrote  Lord  Rosebery,  "  and  towed  me 
into  your  harbour."  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  then  nearing  the  close  of  his 
brilliant  and  melancholy  career,  had 
been  one  of  the  protagonists  of  the 
Moderates  at  this  election.  He  had 
described  Lord  Rosebery  as  a  modern 
Macchiavelli,  adding,  however,  that  he 
was  a  wonderful  combination  of  genius, 
shrewdness,  and  patience.  A  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Foresters'  Hall,  Clerk- 
enwell,  to  celebrate  the  remarkable  Pro- 
gressive victory  in  which  the  elections 
resulted.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  at 
each  of  the  County  Council  elections  at 
which  Lord  Rosebery  has  spoken  the 
Progressives  have  been  returned  in  a 
majority.  The  solitary  Moderate  vic- 
tory, that  of  March,  1895,  occurred  when 
he  was  prevented  by  illness  from  ad- 
dressing the  St.  James's  Hall  meeting, 
at  which  he  had  hoped  to  wind  up  the 
campaign.  Lord  Rosebery,  who  made 
the  principal  speech  at  Clerkenwell, 
confessed  that  he  had  turned  to  the 
pages  of  Macaulay  to  find  out  the  truth 
about  Macchiavelli,  whose  political 


character  had  not,  he  admitted,  been 
held  in  high  repute.  "  Macaulay  says — 
I  almost  blush  to  repeat  his  words — 
that  Macchiavelli  was  a  man  whose 
genius  illumined  a  dark  age,  and  to 
whose  patriotism  and  wisdom  the  people 
owed  their  last  chance  of  emancipation. 
The  fact  is,  that  this  immortal  patriot 
might  have  roused  London  before  the 
County  Council  election.  Remember, 
gentlemen,  the  comparison  was  made 
by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  and  not 
by  me."  Conservative  papers  admitted 
next  morning  that  Lord  Rosebery's 
merry  humour  was  again  triumphant. 
In  this  speech  he  praised  the  Star  and 
Daily  Chronicle  for  their  admirable 
work  for  London. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  the  Pro- 
gressives, he  consented  to  take  the 
Chair  for  a  few  months,  but  told  them 
frankly  that  there  must  be  no  round- 
robins  when  he  found  it  necessary  to 
resume  his  general  political  work,  as  it 
would  be  unfair  to  tie  him  up  over  the 
General  Election. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  he  received  the 
Garter  placed  at  the  Queen's  disposal 
by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land. 

One  of  the  most  touching  chapters  in 
Mr.  Morley 's  "Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone" 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  that  which  describes 
the  Midlothian  campaign  of  1892.  Mr. 
Morley  can  speak  of  it  from  personal 
knowledge,  for  he  was  a  guest  at  Dal- 
rneny  before  and  after  the  General 
Election.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  eighty- 
three,  and  although  the  strenuous  spirit 
could  not  bear  to  pause  or  make  an 
end,  the  signs  of  physical  enfeeblement 
were  manifest.  His  opponent  was 
Colonel  Wauchope,  who  seven  years 
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afterwards  was  to  meet  a  hero's  death 
at  Magersfontein.  Dalmeny  was  still 
under  the  shadow  of  mourning,  and  a 
few  quiet  gatherings  of  personal  friends 
took  the  place  of  the  brilliant  receptions 
of  former  years.  Lord  Rosebery  did 
everything  that  was  possible  to  ensure 
the  comfort  of  his  guests,  but  he  himself 
rarely  appeared  on  public  platforms. 
The  state  of  his  health  at  this  time 
caused  serious  anxiety  to  his  friends. 
The  sleeplessness,  from  which  he  had 
suffered  so  severely  in  1891,  still  con- 
tinued, and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  he 
freely  expressed  to  friends  his  reluct- 
ance to  take  office,  and  spoke  of  retiring 
altogether  from  public  life.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  returned  for  Midlothian,  but 
by  a  greatly  reduced  majority.  Mr. 
Lucy  tells  how  he  received  the  news 
that  the  total  Liberal  majority  would 
be  only  forty.  "  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
staying  at  Dalmeny  when  there  arrived 
a  telegram  announcing  the  issue  of  the 
last  doubtful  contest  in  the  General 
Election.  The  little  group  gathered  in 
the  library  was  not  ungovernably  enthu- 
siastic at  the  aggregate  results.  One, 
gallantly  putting  the  best  face  on  it, 
said,  '  Well,  we  shall  have  a  majority 
of  forty.'  '  Too  small,  too  small,'  said 
Mr.  Gladstone,  slowly  shaking  his  head, 
and  speaking  in  those  deep,  tragic  tones 
he  reserves  for  occasions  of  greatest 
storm  and  stress." 

Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  John  Morley 
saw  Mr.  Gladstone  off  to  the  Highlands, 
and  when  the  last  of  his  visitors  was 
gone,  the  Earl  started  with  his  boys  for 
a  yachting  tour  on  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland.  A  month  later,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  was  forming  his  Cabinet, 
invited  him  to  return  to  the  Foreign 


Office.  Newspaper  readers  were  mys- 
tified at  the  time  by  the  Unaccountable 
delay  in  filling  up  the  post,  as  it  was 
the  undoubted  wish  of  the  nation, 
irrespective  of  party,  that  Lord  Rose- 
bery should  take  it.  In  the  crisis  of 
Cabinet-making,  he  crossed  to  Paris — it 
was  said  to  consult  the  famous  phy- 
sician, Dr.  Charcot.  He  is  understood 
to  have  refused  the  Foreign  Office  three 
times,  and  to  have  yielded  only  to  the 
personal  solicitation  of  the  Queen. 
Rumours  were  set  afloat  as  to  differ- 
ences between  him  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
on  the  question  of  Egypt ;  Little  Eng- 
land papers  said  he  was  standing  out 
for  the  principle  of  continuity  in 
Foreign  affairs,  and  demanding  absolute 
freedom  of  action  in  his  own  depart- 
ment. The  true  explanation  is  that  his 
health  was  so  weakened  at  the  time 
that  he  did  not  feel  equal  to  the  heavy 
strain  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  hard  work 
did  him  a  world  of  good,  transforming 
him  in  a  few  months,  as  some  one  re- 
marked, from  a  sleepless  invalid  into  a 
state  of  robust  and  almost  aggressive 
health.  Mr.  Lucy,  who  met  him  in  the 
spring  of  1893,  at  tne  dinner  to  Sir 
Robert  Duff,  noticed  the  improvement 
in  his  appearance.  "  He  seems  to  have 
recovered  all  his  old  alertness  and 
vigour,  sapped  for  a  while  by  that 
curious  inability  to  sleep  that  beset  him 
in  the  autumn." 

Lord  Rosebery  administered  the 
Foreign  Office  on  the  principles  of  a 
sane  Imperialism.  He  opposed  those 
Liberals  who,  in  1892,  urged  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  retire  from  Egypt.  Supported 
by  some  of  the  younger  Ministers,  he 
insisted  on  the  retention  of  Uganda, 
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sending  out  Sir  Gerald  Portal  to  ex- 
amine the  condition  of  the  country.  To 
a  deputation  which  visited  him  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  he  addressed  a  powerful 
and  eloquent  speech  in  support  of  the 
Uganda  Mission,  and  delighted  the 
friends  of  the  mission  who  were  present 
by  describing  Alexander  Mackay,  its 
dead  leader,  as  a  Christian  Bayard. 

Friends  and  foes  ,  agree  that  Lord 
Rosebery  was  an  admirable  Foreign 
Secretary.  "  The  best  since  Canning," 
was  the  comment  of  a  well-known 
writer  on  his  accession  to  the  Premier- 
ship. Sir  Edward  Russell  tells  us  that 
a  great  permanent  official,  now  retired, 
said  to  him  that  Lord  Rosebery  was 
"  all  to  nothing  the  best  Foreign 
Secretary  for  many  years — far  better 
than  Salisbury  or  any  of  them."  "  He 
drew  a  vivid  picture  of  what  went  on. 
How  Bismarck's  poor  devil  of  an  Am- 
bassador came  down,  wretched  and 
flustered,  and  said  the  Chancellor  was 
in  a  great  rage  and  going  to  recall  him, 
and  implored  him  to  yield  everything 
Bismarck  wanted,  in  a  single  afternoon. 
How  most  of  our  Foreign  Secretaries 
conceded  points,  or  seemed  to,  because 
of  the  great  importance  of  being  all 
right  with  Germany.  How  Lord  Rose- 
bery, on  the  contrary,  would  say  with 
perfect  temper  but  blank  firmness,  '  You 
know  it's  no  good  ;  Parliament  wouldn't 
have  it.  If  you  go  farther,  my  Govern- 
ment would  not  have  it.  And,  if  it 
comes  to  that,  I  wouldn't  have  it. 
But  we  can  understand  that  and  be 
friends.' " 

One  of  Lord  Rosebery's  chief  triumphs 
was  the  successful  conduct  of  the 
Siamese  negotiations  with  France.  The 
public,  which  knew  little  of  the  trans- 


action at  the  time — for  under  Lord 
Rosebery  we  were  not  driven  up  and 
down  in  the  Adria  of  the  new  diplomacy 
—learned  long  afterwards  that  but  for 
the  inflexible  firmness  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  we  must  have  been  plunged 
into  war.  He  had  no  ambition  to  play 
the  part  of  a  second  Palmerston,  con- 
stantly trailing  the  British  flag,  and 
interfering  with  other  Powers  ;  but  the 
honour  and  interests  of  the  Empire 
were  safe  in  his  keeping,  and  no  living 
statesman  has  a  less  damaged  repu- 
tation in  Foreign  Affairs.  Several 
awkward  controversies  arose  during  his 
term  of  office,  and  were  settled  so 
quietly  and  skilfully  that  many  now 
look  back  with  envying  wistfulness  to 
the  crisisless  years  of  the  last  Liberal 
Government. 

The  work  of  the  Foreign  Office  took 
up  practically  the  whole  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery's time,  and  obliged  him,  as  he  said 
at  the  opening  of  the  Battersea  Town 
Hall,  "  to  live  almost  a  monastic  life." 
"  The  eight  hours,  which  some  persons 
regard  as  a  maximum  of  toil,  seems," 
he  added,  "  to  those  who  occupy  that 
position,  a  dim  and  distant  and  golden 
vision."  His  most  important  Parlia- 
mentary effort  was  his  speech  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
in  September,  1893.  He  described  the 
House  of  Lords  as  "  the  chamber  of 
death  itself"  for  the  luckless  measure, 
but  urged  the  Peers  at  least  to  accept 
their  responsibility,  and  define  the  Con- 
servative position  in  regard  to  Ireland. 
Much  more  congenial  were  the  demo- 
cratic services  he  was  able  to  render 
later  on  in  the  autumn.  In  November 
he  settled  the  great  Coal  Strike,  which 
had  caused  widespread  misery.  The 
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conference  between  the  representatives 
of  masters  and  men  met  at  the  Foreign 
Office  one  morning,  and  after  two  hours' 
talk  no  settlement  had  been  arrived  at. 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  Lord  Rosebery, 
"  there  is  some  cold  meat  in  the  next 
room  ;  I  think  we  had  better  adjourn 
for  luncheon."  The  delegates  found  an 
excellent  meal  awaiting  them,  and  when 
they  returned  to  the  conference  table, 
the  difficulties  which  had  seemed  so 
formidable  rapidly  vanished.  The  Daily 
Chronicle  said,  however,  that  the  outside 
world  did  not  realize  what  determin- 
ation on  Lord  Rosebery's  part  and 
what  uncompromising  insistence  were 
necessary  to  secure  the  result  which 
was  reached.  As  soon  as  the  decision 
was  arrived  at,  the  Foreign.  Secretary 
hurried  off  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  house, 
and  entering  his  private  room,  was  the 
first  to  inform  him  that  the  long  and 
desperate  conflict  was  over.  Ptinch 
celebrated  the  event  in  a  cartoon,  en- 
titled "  The  Handy  Boy,"  showing  Lord 
Rosebery  as  a  boy  in  buttons,  carrying 
two  coal-scuttles  upstairs,  while  "  the 
missis,"  remarks  approvingly,  "  I  knew 
you  had  plenty  to  do,  Primrose,  but  I 
was  quite  sure  you  wouldn't  mind 
taking  up  those  coals."  I  may  quote 
from  the  verses  which  accompany  the 
picture. 

"  Ali,  he's  really  the  usefullest  boy,  that  young 

Primrose,  that  ever  we've  had, 
And   I'm  sure   I  don't  know,  sometimes,  how 

we'd  get  along  but  for  that  lad  ! 
So  willing,  and  so  civil  spoken,  yet  none  too 

much  given  to  mag, 
He  does  the  House  credit  all  round,  and  I'm 

sure  he's  the  pick  of  the  bag. 

"Gets   through   his  own  work  without  worrit, 

and  then  he's  so  good  at  odd  jobs, 

Which  some  servants  are  awfully  uppish,  and 

thinks  themselves  no  end  of  nobs  ; 


But  Primrose  is  pleasant  and  modest,  you 
know  where  the  boy's  to  be  found. 

And  there's  nothing  he  won't  turn  his  hand 
to,  to  make  things  agreeable  all  round." 

Twice  during  his  tenure  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  Lord  Rosebery  attended  meetings 
at  Exeter  Hall.  On  the  first  occasion 
he  joined  in  bidding  farewell  to  members 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  who 
were  setting  out  for  foreign  lands.  On 
December  I5th,  1893,116  presided  over 
the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  London 
Reform  Union.  Mr.  Asquith,  the  Home 
Secretary,  accompanied  him,  and  the 
two  Ministers  were  surrounded  by  the 
Radical  leaders  of  London  and  the  Pro- 
gressives of  the  County  Council.  The 
hall  was  crowded  with  working  men. 
I  remember  that  one  artisan  remarked 
to  another,  as  the  audience  was  dispers- 
ing, "  Isn't  Rosebery  splendid  !  "  His 
companion  replied,  "  And  don't  he  make 
a  meeting  go  off  well  !  "  Every  speaker 
was  in  the  highest  spirits,  from  Lord 
Rosebery  to  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  from  Mr. 
Haldane  to  Dr.  John  Clifford.  The 
Chairman  appealed  with  passionate  fer- 
vour for  the  Unification  of  London. 
Those  who  were  present  can  still  recall 
the  thunder  of  cheers  with  which  the 
audience  greeted  his  proclamation  that 
the  city  must  throw  in  its  lot  with  the 
rest  of  the  population.  Mr.  Haldane 
delighted  the  meeting  by  calling  the 
Chairman  "  Citizen  Rosebery."  When 
Mr.  Benn  afterwards  said,  "  Lord  Rose- 
bery," he  was  interrupted  with  loud  cries 
of  "  Citizen."  His  lordship  was  cheered 
with  wild  enthusiasm  as  he  drove  along 
the  Strand.  His  popularity  in  London 
was  never  more  clearly  demonstrated — 
not  even  at  his  daughter's  wedding  in 
1899. 
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London  Radicals  were  his  keenest 
supporters  when,  three  months  later,  he 
succeeded  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Prime 
Minister.  The  crisis  came  suddenly  in 
March,  1894;  for  although  the  public  had 
been,  in  a  measure,  prepared  for  Mr. 
Gladstone's  withdrawal  by  an  announce- 
ment in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  it  was 
hoped  the  aged  leader  might  hold  on 


that  Mr.  Gladstone's  resignation  was 
imminent  ;  the  Liberal  party  little 
dreamt  that  they  were  looking  for  the 
last  time  on  their  leader  in  so  many 
glorious  wars. 

The  man  who,  next  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself,  had  the  closest  personal  interest 
in  the  scene  sat  in  the  Peers'  Gallery 
beside  Earl  Spencer,  with  his  head  rest- 
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till  the  General  Election.  Soon  after 
the  session  opened,  it  became  necessary 
that  he  should  undergo  an  operation  for 
cataract.  One  of  the  most  deeply 
touching  scenes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons  within  living 
memory  was  that  of  March  ist,  1894, 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  made  his  farewell 
speech,  bequeathing  to  the  Liberal 
party  as  his  final  legacy  the  task  of 
resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  Lords. 
The  House  as  a  whole  did  not  know 


ing  on  his  hands.  Four  days  later,  on 
March  5th,  1894,  Lord  Rosebery  had 
accepted  the  Premiership,  with  the  offices 
of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council.  He  was  elected, 
as  the  Spectator  said,  by  acclamation  ; 
his  only  opponents  being  the  small 
group  who  objected  to  what  Mr. 
Labouchere  called  a  "  peer-premiership." 
Mr.  Stead  wrote  at  the  time  that  in  con- 
versation with  Lord  Rosebery  he  had 
once  expressed  alarm  lest  Sir  William 
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Harcourt  might  succeed  Mr.  Gladstone. 
"  He  stoutly  maintained  that  I  was  mis- 
taken ;  that  Sir  William  was  the  natural 
and  most  capable  successor  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  that  it  was  ridiculous 
and  most  unjustifiable  to  put  his  own 
name  forward,  as  if  he  had  the  shadow 
of  a  right  to  precedence  over  Sir  William 
Harcourt."  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  took  the  opinion  of  his 
Cabinet  on  the  successorship,  the  claims 
of  Sir  William  Harcourt  were  supported 
only  by  Lord  Rosebery  himself.  An 
examination  of  the  newspapers — Lon- 
don, provincial,  and  Scottish — for  March, 
1894,  will  show  that  Lord  Rosebery's 
Premiership  was  welcomed  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Liberals.  He  was 
only  forty-six,  the  youngest  Prime 
Minister,  except  Peel,  since  the  passing 
of  the  great  Reform  Bill.  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  formed  his  first  Government  at  the 
age  of  fifty-nine,  Mr.  Disraeli  at  sixty- 
three.  Liberals  welcomed  a  leader  who 
was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  touch 
with  modern  movements.  They  believed 
he  would  lead  Liberalism  out  of  the  old 
groove,  and  unite  it  more  closely  with 
the  democracy.  How  strongly  the  post 
was  pressed  upon  Lord  Rosebery,  with 
what  reluctance,  misgiving,  and  anxiety 
he  accepted  it,  the  world  will  not  learn 
fully  till  the  letters  and  memoranda  of 
the  time  are  published. 

Many  of  his  friends  outside  Liberalism 
believed  that  he  was  making  a  fatal 
blunder.  The  opinion  of  society  in 
general  was  well  expressed  in  the  words 
which  Archbishop  Benson  wrote  in  his 
diary  :  "  R.  would  be  ill-advised  to  take 
the  Premiership."  Fifteen  months  later, 
on  the  fall  of  the  Ministry,  the  Arch- 
bishop wrote  again  :  "  If  Rosebery  had 


refused  the  Premiership  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's retirement,  he  would  have  become 
a  great  power  by  this  time." 

Panegyrics  in  the  newspapers  did  not 
blind  Lord  Rosebery  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  task  he  was  undertaking.  The 
Liberal  majority  of  forty,  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  pronounced  "  too  small," 
was  steadily  dwindling.  It  had  from  the 
first  been  dependent  on  the  Irish  vote. 
The  defection  of  ten  or  a  dozen  Welsh- 
men or  English  Radicals  might  at  any 
moment  upset  the  Ministry.  From  a 
personal  point  of  view  Lord  Rosebery 
had  nothing  to  gain  when  he  consented 
to  preside  over  a  declining  Administra- 
tion. Outsiders  might  fancy  that  the 
honour  of  being  on  the  roll  of  the 
Queen's  Prime  Ministers  was  a  prize  to 
be  grasped  at  under  any  conditions. 
But  Lord  Rosebery  was  no  adventurer 
like  Maurice  de  Bracy,  whom  Prince 
John,  in  the  last  moments  of  his  power, 
could  dazzle  with  the  offer  of  the  High 
Marshal's  truncheon.  "  High  Marshal 
of  England  !  that,"  he  said,  extending 
his  arm  as  if  to  grasp  the  baton  of  office, 
and  assuming  a  loftier  stride  along  the 
ante-chamber,  "  that  is  indeed  a  prize 
worth  playing  for  !  "  The  Premiership 
to  Lord  Rosebery  was  no  such  glittering 
lure.  He  knew  that  the  life  of  a  Govern- 
ment with  so  uncertain  a  majority  was 
measured  by  months  and  possibly  by 
weeks.  Many  signs  must  have  warned 
him  that  the  Home  Rule  Ministry  of 
1892  was  destined  to  a  defeat  at  the 
polls  not  less  crushing  than  that  of  1886, 
and  in  the  fall  of  his  Cabinet  his  own 
fortunes  would  be  involved.  Prime 
Ministers  who  fail  do  not  sink,  like 
other  politicians,  into  obscurity.  Their 
"  transient  and  embarrassed  phantoms  " 
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revisit  the  scenes 
of  history,  and  are 
pointed  out  as  warn- 
ings and  examples. 
How  many  times 
in  the  short  fifteen 
months  of  his  Pre- 
miership was  Lord 
Rosebery  bidden  to 
beware  of  the  fate 
of  Lord  Goderich ! 

We  must  remem- 
ber, too,  that  there 
were  no  younger 
rivals  coming  on  in 
the  Liberal  party. 
Even  if  a  General 
Election  in  the 
spring  of  1894  had 
resulted  in  the  re- 
turn of  Lord  Salis- 
bury, a  statesman  of 
forty-seven  might 
cheerfully  have  wait- 
ed six  years  longer 
for  the  highest 
place.  Every  con- 
sideration of  per- 
sonal interest  and 
ambition  was  on 
the  side  of  waiting, 
but  Lord  Rosebery 
felt  that  the  task 
pressed  upon  him 
by  his  Sovereign 
and  his  aged  leader 
could  not  honour- 
ably be  refused. 

The  first  meeting 
of  the  reconstructed 
Cabinet  was  held  at 
38,  Berkeley  Square, 
on  Sunday  after-  THE  STALL  IN  ST>  GEORGE'S  CHAPEL,  WINDSOR, 
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noon,  March  4th. 
On  Monday  the  new 
Prime  Minister  had 
his  first  interview 
with  Her  Majesty  at 
Buckingham  Palace. 
His  movements  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  that 
eventful  day  were 
closely  watched. 
Reporters  stationed 
in  Berkeley  Square 
duly  recorded  that 
he  went  out  for  a 
drive  at  9  o'clock 
and  returned  at 
10.30,  that  letters 
and  telegrams  were 
received  and  des- 
patched from  8 
o'clock  onwards,  and 
that  at  11.30  the 
Premier  proceeded 
t  o  the  Foreign 
Office,  of  which  he 
retained  charge  until 
his  successor,  Lord 
Kimberley,  had 
taken  over  the  seals. 
Mr.  Acland,  one  of 
Lord  Rosebery's 
truest  friends  and 
most  constant  sup- 
porters, went  home 
with  him  to  lunch 
in  Berkeley  Square, 
and  shortly  before 
3  o'clock  the  on- 
lookers saw  the 
Premier  set  forth 
for  Buckingham 
Palace  in  a  splendid 
brougham,  drawn  by 
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a  pair  of  fine  bays.  A  crowd  had 
assembled  round  the  Palace  gates,  and 
his  lordship,  on  entering  and  leaving, 
was  heartily  cheered.  It  was  observed 
that  he  wore  mourning,  and  looked 
somewhat  careworn.  His  audience  of 
the  Queen  had  lasted  about  an  hour. 
This  memorable  day,  on  which  he  had 
kissed  hands  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Prime  Minister,  ended 
with  a  dinner  at  the  house  of  Baron 
Ferdinand  de  Rothschild. 

On  the  following  Tuesday  he  visited 
the  London  County  Council,  taking  his 
usual  place  at  the  left-hand  corner  on 
the  back  bench.  He  listened  to  the  de- 
bate for  some  time,  and  on  leaving  stepped 
on  to  the  dai's  and  shook  hands  with  the 
Chairman.  The  members  were  pleased 
that  their  old  colleague  should  thus  have 
honoured  them,  and  they  rose  as  one 
man  and  expressed  their  congratulations 
in  the  loudest  cheer  ever  heard  at  Spring 
Gardens. 

Mr.  John  Burns  told  a  story  which 
showed  the  interest  of  the  working-men 
in  the  new  arrangement.  "  One  of  the 
roads  at  Battersea  was  being  macada- 
mized. I  happened  to  go  past,  and  the 
men  were  putting  their  backs  into  it 
thoroughly.  One  caught  sight  of  me 
and  cried, '  Good-morning,  John.'  '  Good- 
morning,'  I  said.  Then  he  turned  to 
me  with  a  knowing  smile  and  observed, 
'  I  suppose  that  Rosebery  is  about  the 
best  thing  we  can  do.' " 

Lord  Rosebery  chose  for  his  official 
room  at  10,  Downing  Street  the  pillar 
chamber  used  for  the  same  purpose  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  had  made  it 
their  drawing-room.  The  room  over- 
looks the  Horse  Guards  Parade. 


The  London  and  provincial  papers 
were  filled  with  praise  of  the  new  Liberal 
leader,  and  with  glowing  anticipations 
of  his  future.  Congratulations  on  his 
appointment  were  telegraphed  from  every 
part  of  the  country.  From  the  in- 
numerable messages  I  will  select  one 
only,  which  was  addressed  by  the  agent 
for  a  rural  constituency  to  his  mem- 
ber :  — 

"  I  was  much  struck  yesterday  at  the 
Fair,  where  there  was  a  big  attend- 
ance, to  hear  how  pronounced  the  country 
people  were  in  favour  of  Lord  Rosebery. 
Farmers  and  villagers  both  express  the 
same  opinion — everybody  seemed  satis- 
fi5d.  They  were  all  glad  that  Lord 
Rosebery  would  be  Mr.  Gladstone's 
successor.  I  think  it  will  do  the  party 
a  great  deal  of  good  just  at  present." 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  forgotten  by 
the  Liberals  who  welcomed  his  suc- 
cessor. The  new  Premier,  amidst  the 
absorbing  duties  of  his  office,  set  an 
example  of  the  tenderest  sympathy  with 
the  friend  for  whom  a  serious  trial  was 
impending.  After  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
undergone  in  May  an  operation  for 
cataract  at  Dollis  Hill,  the  first  to  call 
and  inquire  for  him  was  Lord  Rosebery. 

On  the  Sunday  after  the  Earl's  acces- 
sion to  the  Premiership,  Canon  Hunter, 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Epsom 
Down,  asked  the  prayers  of  the  congre- 
gation for  "  one  who  often  worshipped 
with  them,  and  who  had  just  accepted  a 
position  of  great  responsibility."  Lord 
Rosebery  was  present  among  the  au- 
dience, and  was  much  touched  by  this 
kindly  remembrance. 

On  Monday,  March  I2th,  a  meeting  of 
the  Liberal  party  was  held  at  the  Foreign 
Office. 
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Lord  Rosebery  arrived  early,  and  an 
onlooker  remarked  that  though  he 
seemed  nervous,  "  nothing  could  have 
been  more  composed  and  dignified  than 
his  entrance  into  the  room,  his  quiet 
bow  to  the  assembly,  and  his  clear, 
methodical  speech."  Sir  William  Har- 
court,  who  appeared  ten  minutes  after 
the  Prime  Minister  had  been  seated, 
received  a  not  less  cordial  ovation.  It 
was  understood  that  Sir  William  had 
most  loyally  and  generously  acquiesced 
in  the  selection  of  Lord  Rosebery  as 
Prime  Minister,  and  that  he  intended  to 
give  him  a  real  and  hearty  support. 
The  Liberal  party  felt  that  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  was  owing  to  its  leader  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  might,  had 
he  chosen,  have  upset  the  new  arrange- 
ment. 

Lord  Rosebery's  speech  on  this  occa- 
.sion  was  short  and  very  simple.  He 
assured  the  party  that  there  was  no 
need  for  any  declaration  of  policy,  for 
•"  we  stand  where  we  did.  There  is  no 
change  in  policy — there  is  only  a  most 
disastrous  change  in  men."  He  referred 
to  Sir  William  Harcourt  as  "  our 
honoured  colleague,  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  has  played  so 
rare  and  so  magnanimous  a  part."  He 
gave  pledges  with  regard  to  the  WTelsh 
Church,  Home  Rule,  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  confessed  frankly  that  it  was 
much  against  his  will  that  he  left  the 
Foreign  Office,  "  which  I  loved  with  an 
intense  devotion,  to  come  to  a  post 
where  I  might  not  be  unanimously  ac- 
ceptable, but  where  I  felt  that  the  call 
of  honour  was  so  clear  that  it  could  not 
be  mistaken."  He  begged  the  party  to 
judge  him,  not  by  his  words,  but  by  his 
actions,  and  closed  with  the  assurance 


that  so  long  as  he  remained  in  the 
leadership,  no  one  would  endeavour 
more  steadfastly  to  do  his  duty  to  the 
Liberal  party. 

A  few  hours  later  he  made  the  mem- 
orable speech  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
round  which  such  fierce  controversies 
raged.  Though  brief,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  stirring  and  eloquent  of  his  Parlia- 
mentary efforts,  and,  but  for  one  phrase, 
would  have  been  approved  by  every 
section  of  his  followers.  His  tribute  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  received  with  ad- 
miration by  the  brilliant  assembly.  He 
compared  Mr.  Gladstone's  career  to  the 
course  of  some  noble  river,  which, 
"  gathering  its  colour  from  the  various 
soils  through  which  it  has  passed,  has 
yet  preserved  its  identity  unimpaired,  and 
gathers  itself  into  one  splendid  volume 
before  it  breasts  the  eternal  sea." 

In  his  survey  of  politics  the  Premier 
came,  in  the  course  of  an  impromptu 
reply  to  Lord  Salisbury,  to  the  history 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  and  casually  let 
fall  the  remark  that  he  agreed  with  the 
noble  Marquis  that  until  England,  as 
the  predominant  partner  in  the  union  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  was  convinced  of 
the  justice  of  Home  Rule,  attempts  to 
pass  a  Bill  would  be  futile.  He  added 
at  once  that  the  conversion  of  England 
depended  on  the  conduct  of  Ireland 
herself,  and  that  if  agrarian  crime  could 
be  avoided,  the  conversion  would  be 
neither  slow  nor  difficult. 

Events  have  proved  that  Lord  Rose- 
bery was  right  in  his  reference  to  the 
"  predominant  partner  "  ;  but  the  phrase 
offended  the  Irish  members,  who  joined 
with  Mr.  Labouchere  and  his  following, 
and  on  the  second  night  of  the  session 
put  the  Government  in  a  minority  of 
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two  on  a  critical  division.  Mr.  Lucy  has 
recorded  a  conversation  he  had  with 
Lord  Rosebery  on  the  night  of  the  de- 
feat, which  shows  how  far  from  the 
Premier's  mind  was  any  intention  of 
betraying  the  cause  of  Ireland.  He 
dwelt  on  the  significant  fact  that  whilst 
in  1886  the  majority  of  members  re- 
turned by  English  constituencies  adverse 
to  Home  Rule  was  215,  in  1892  it  was 
reduced  to  seventy-one.  "  Let  Ireland," 
he  says,  "  remain  quiet,  let  the  Irish 
members  in  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons work  loyally  with  the  English 
Liberals  in  bringing  up  the  arrears  of 
legislation  demanded  by  the  English 
electorate,  and  the  conversion  of  Eng- 
land to  Home  Rule,  which  has  already 
advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  will  go 
on  to  the  end,  obliterating  the  remainder 
of  the  overwhelming  anti-Irish  vote 
which  in  1886  hurled  Mr.  Gladstone 
from  power  and  swamped  the  Liberal 
party.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Irish 
members,  not  being  able  to  get  their 
own  way  in  exactly  their  own  time,  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  Conservatives  and 
turn  out  the  Liberal  party,  who  have 
sacrificed  everything  for  their  cause,  and 
if  agrarian  outrage  becomes  again  ram- 
pant in  Ireland, — well,  there  is  an  end 
of  Home  Rule  for  the  present  genera- 
tion." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  thought  Lord 
Rosebery  had  started  a  little  prematurely 
with  a  phrase  too  straight  and  strong 
for  the  average  House  of  Commons 
politician,  but  urged  the  Government  to 
take  no  notice  of  the  check.  Punch, 
which  had  pictured  the  young  Premier 
riding  into  the  lists  in  the  armour  of  a 
mediaeval  knight — "  from  spur  to  plume 
a  star  of  tournament" — now  sang  "  Waly, 


waly,  oh  ! "  for  his  momentary  discom- 
fiture by  a  jester. 

"  Such  a  jester's  best  jest  is  at  best 
bitter-sweet,"  and  this  annoying  little 
rebuff  was  an  inauspicious  debut  for  the 
reconstructed  Cabinet.  "  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  Indiscretion  "  became  a  standing 
headline  in  some  newspapers,  and  a  story 
was  circulated  by  the  superstitious  to 
the  effect  that  the  Premier  had  been 
seen  to  slip  and  almost  fall  on  his  way 
to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  fateful 
afternoon ! 

On  the  Saturday  evening  of  that 
week  he  addressed  a  gathering  of  over 
4,000  people  in  the  Corn  Exchange, 
Edinburgh.  He  took  the  long  journey 
from  Euston  on  the  same  day,  travelling 
alone  in  a  first-class  carriage.  Inquisi- 
tive watchers  at  railway  stations  saw 
that  he  was  busily  occupied  in  writing, 
and  that  the  compartment  was  strewn 
with  papers. 

The  international  football  match  took 
place  that  afternoon  in  Edinburgh,  and 
it  was  hoped  Lord  Rosebery  would  come 
north  on  the  Friday  and  after  a  night's 
rest  at  Dalmeny  spend  the  hours  before 
his  meeting  in  watching  the  game.  For 
this,  however,  he  was  too  busy.  His 
carriage  was  detached  from  the  train 
before  reaching  the  Waverley  Station, 
and  drawn  by  a  special  engine,  gaily 
decorated  with  flags,  to  the  reception 
platform,  at  the  west  end  of  Princes 
Street.  Sir  John  Cowan  and  other  lead- 
ing Liberals  awaited  him.  He  looked 
weary  after  his  long  journey,  but  was 
gratified  with  the  magnificent  ovation  he 
received  from  the  crowd,  and  stood  up 
bareheaded  in  his  carriage  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  continuous  cheers. 

There  is  no  need    to  summarise  the 
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speech,  but  I  may  quote  as  suitable  for 
this  biography  the  pathetic  sentences  at 
the  close,  which  bound  him  more  closely 
than  ever  to  the  hearts  of  Edinburgh 
citizens.  "  If  I  had  to  come  anywhere, 
where  should  I  come  but  here?  You 
sent  me  into  the  world  of  politics,  you 
made  me  what  I  am  ;  you  have  associ- 
ated yourselves  with  every  incident  of 
my  life  ;  you  have  rejoiced  with  my  joy, 
you  have  mourned  with  my  grief.  Could 
I  then  do  better  ?  Could  I  then  do 
anything  else  at  this  supreme  crisis  of 
my  fate  and  fortune,  than  to  ask  you 
once  more  for  your  God-speed,  for  your 
blessing,  for  your  encouragement  in  the 
arduous  task  I  have  undertaken  ?  " 


After  the  meeting  he  drove  to  the 
Council  Chamber  and  attended  the 
dinner  given  by  the  Lord  Provost  to 
the  Scottish  team.  On  Sunday  the 
Premier  rested  at  Dalmeny,  attending 
service  at  his  Parish  Church  in  the 
morning.  On  leaving,  he  shook  hands 
with  two  of  the  elders. 

One  other  event  of  this  memorable 
month  must  not  be  forgotten.  A  meet- 
ing was  held  in  St.  James's  Hall  to 
express  "  London's  welcome  to  Eng- 
land's Premier."  It  was  perhaps  the 
most  successful  public  meeting  that 
Lord  Rosebery  has  ever  addressed.  Mr. 
Asquith  and  other  colleagues  were  be- 
side him  on  the  platform,  and  the  hall 
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was  crowded  with  London  Liberal 
workers.  Never,  while  life  lasts,  will 
some  who  were  present  forget  the  ideal 
set  before  them  by  Lord  Rosebery. 

"  I  believe,"  he  said,  "  that  people  are 
now  inclining  to  think  that  politics  is 
not  merely  a  game,  in  which  the  pawns 
are  too  often  sacrificed  to  the  knights 
and  castles,  but  a  living  and  ennobling 
effort  to  carry  into  public  life  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  highest  morality.  I  believe 
that  Governments  will  be  increasingly 
judged  by  that  test.  ...  I  for  one 
shall  not  despair  some  day  to  see  a 
Minister,  Prime  or  otherwise,  who  will 
come  down  from  the  platform  of  party 
and  speak  straight  to  the  hearts  of  his 
fellow-countrymen — speak  to  them  as 
Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  when  he  was 


hurled  from  power  for  cheapening  the 
bread  of  the  people.  Were  that  Minister 
here  to-night,  he  would,  I  imagine,  ask 
you  not  to  save  his  Cabinet  or  himself, 
but  to  make  a  supreme  effort  to  save 
yourselves." 

These  are  broken  fragments  from  a 
passage  which,  as  delivered,  seemed  to 
the  audience  to  touch  the  height  of  ora- 
tory. Hazlitt  says  that  in  his  judgment 
no  man  born  or  bred  in  Scotland  can  be 
a  great  orator,  unless  he  is  a  mere  quack, 
or  a  great  statesman,  unless  he  turns 
plain  knave.  "  The  national  gravity  is 
against  the  first,  the  national  caution 
against  the  second."  Hazlitt  might  have 
reversed  his  judgment  if  he  had  heard 
Lord  Rosebery  on  that  March  evening 
at  St.  James's  Hall. 
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"  NEVER  did  I  expect  to  hear  the  Provost 
of  Eton  congratulate  one  of  his  past 
pupils  on  the  prospect  of  winning  the 
Derby."  So  said  Lord  Rosebery  at  the 
Fourth  of  June  celebration  in  1894, 
when  all  England  was  wildly  excited 
over  Ladas.  Enthusiastic  sportsmen 
had  declared  when  the  Earl  accepted 
the  Premiership,  "  Let  him  win 
the  Derby  and  dissolve  upon  it ;  the 
General  Election  will  be  a  gift  for  the 
Liberal  party."  In  his  own  view  it  was 
perhaps  rather  an  awkward  coincidence 
that  fortune  should  present  him  in  the 
same  year  with  the  Blue  Ribbon  of 
politics  and  of  sport.  He  knew  that  by 
winning  the  Derby  he  must  alienate 
some  of  his  warmest  admirers.  Day  by 
day  appeals  and  remonstrances  filled  his 
letter-bag,  and  he  was  well  aware  that 
the  entreaties  came  in  many  cases  from 
the  men  who  loved  him  best,  and  were 
prepared  to  follow  him  most  unquestion- 
ingly  on  the  path  of  progress.  But  Lord 
Rosebery  possesses  in  full  measure  that 
Scotch  dourness  of  character  which  leads 
a  man  to  refuse  any  other  guide  than 
his  own  conscience,  and  he  told  his  Eton 
audience  that  he  "  felt  no  vestige  of 
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shame  in  possessing  a  good  horse."  The 
Anti- Gambling  League  corresponded 
with  him,  and  its  officials  must  have 
been  startled  when  he  justified  himself 


by  the  example  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Like  the  Great  Protector,  who  occupied 
a  much  more  responsible  position  :  "  I 
own  a  few  race-horses,  and  am  glad 
when  one  of  them  happens  to  be  a  good 
one." 

Admirers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be 
interested  to  note  that  one  of  his  first 
acts,  when  the  doctors  allowed  him  to 
read  and  write  after  his  operation  for 
cataract  in  May,  was  to  send  a  letter  to 
Lord  Rosebery  congratulating  him  on 
his  Derby  triumph. 

Epsom  week  was  the  Premier's  one 
interval  of  rest  throughout  this  arduous 
session.  In  September  he  visited  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  at 
Dunrobin  Castle.  In  the  course  of  a 
fortnight  he  received  the  freedoms  of 
Dingwall,  Inverness,  Tain,  and  Dornoch. 
These  honours  he  described  as  "  a 
mental  tonic,  as  the  Highland  breezes 
are  a  tonic  for  physical  depression." 
According  to  ancient  custom,  the  bur- 
gess-ship of  Inverness  was  conferred  by 
the  placing  of  a  ring  on  his  finger.  He 
has  always  derived  benefit  from  these 
autumn  holidays  at  Dunrobin.  Deer- 
stalking is  the  principal  amusement,  and 
in  order  to  enjoy  it,  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land and  his  guest  live  for  days  at 
shooting  lodges  in  the  wildest  parts  of 
the  Highlands,  rising  soon  after  dawn, 
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and  spending  many  hours  in  the  open 
air.  Of  late  years  Lord  Rosebery  has 
given  up  attending  the  Doncaster  races, 
because  of  the  superior  attractions  of 
Highland  glens  and  hills.  Some  artist 
ought  to  paint  him  in  his  shooting  dress 
of  Scottish  homespun,  for  he  never  looks 
so  well  as  on  these  mountain  expeditions. 

This  brief  September  holiday  was  the 
prelude  to  a  difficult  and  anxious  recess. 
For  the  Prime  Minister  it  was  a  time  of 
worry  rather  than  of  rest,  and  when  he 
appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  of  1895,  it  was 
noticed  that  a  tinge  of  silver-grey  had 
shown  itself  for  the  first  time  in  his  hair. 

On  October  25th  he  spoke  at  the 
Cutlers'  Feast  in  Sheffield,  when  he  made 
one  of  his  most  eloquent  pronounce- 
ments on  the  Foreign  Policy  which 
should  guide  our  Empire.  "  I  believe," 
he  said,  "  that  the  party  of  a  small 
England,  of  a  shrunk  England,  of  a 
degraded,  a  neutral,  a  submissive 
England,  has  died."  In  a  glowing 
passage  he  reminded  his  audience  that 
this  was  St.  Crispin's  night,  the  anniver- 
sary of  Agincourt.  The  democracy  of 
the  future  would  not  be  less  imperial 
than  their  forefathers.  Every  student 
of  Lord  Rosebery's  speeches — very 
many  of  which  cannot  even  be  men- 
tioned in  the  limited  space  of  this 
biography — must  have  noticed  how  the 
same  thread  runs  through  them  from 
the  beginning  of  his  career. 

On  Saturday,  October  2/th,  he  opened 
the  party  campaign  by  his  speech  at 
Bradford  on  the  Reform  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  was  the  guest  of  Mr. 
Henry  Illingworth,  at  Ladye  Royde. 
St.  George's  Hall  holds  5,000,  but 
multitudes  for  whom  no  place  could  be 


found  thronged  the  doors,  and  gave  the 
Prime  Minister  an  enthusiastic  welcome. 
Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  that  the 
Bradford  speech  ranks  amongst  his 
greatest,  for  a  statesman's  admirers  can 
never  agree  as  to  when  and  where  he 
shone  with  the  most  dazzling  lustre.  If 
one  says,  "  At  Bradford,"  another  will 
retort,  "  You  should  have  heard  him  at 
Rochdale  "  ;  and  a  third,  "  You  missed 
his  speech  at  St.  James's  Hall."  On 
two  occasions,  as  we  have  seen — in  1884 
and  1888 — Lord  Rosebery  had  made 
powerful  appeals  for  reform  in  the 
House  of  Lords  itself.  In  his  speeches 
in  the  country  he  was  constantly  press- 
ing the  subject  on  the  electorate.  Then 
the  Irish  question  came  and  swamped 
everything.  The  first  Home  Rule  Bill 
was  defeated  in  the  Commons,  and  the 
task  of  Liberals  between  1886  and  1892 
was  to  turn  their  minority  into  a 
majority.  The  House  of  Lords  was 
left  in  peace  till  it  threw  out  the  second 
Home  Rule  Bill  in  1893.—  To  a  short- 
lived weekly  paper,  The  Scottish  Liberal, 
Lord  Rosebery  contributed  in  1888  an 
article  on  Reform  of  the  Upper  House. 
The  Liberal  leader  who  came  to  the 
House  of  Lords  with  his  measures  was, 
he  said,  like  a  general  who  approached 
a  hostile  capital  without  his  army.  At 
Bradford  he  proposed  to  attack  the 
House  of  Lords  by  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  People's 
Chamber,  at  the  instance  and  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  Government,  would 
declare  itself  the  predominant  partner. 
This  would  be  virtually  a  demand  for 
the  revision  of  the  Constitution,  and 
even  if  the  verdict  of  the  country  went 
the  other  way,  the  resolution  would 
stand  for  ever  on  the  Journals  of  the 
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House.     But  if,  as  the  Premier  believed,      Liberal  Government.     The  close  of  the 
the  nation  accepted  his  challenge,  then      speech    was    a    passionate    appeal,    to 
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we  should  have  entered  on  the  first  act  which  the  Yorkshire  audience  responded 
of  a  great  drama,  the  end  of  which  with  enthusiasm.  "  In  this  contest  there 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  next  lie  behind  you,  to  inspire  you,  all  the 
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great  reforms,  all  the  great  aspirations, 
and  all  the  great  measures  on  which 
you  have  set  your  hearts.  Before 
you  lie  the  forces  of  prejudice  and 
privilege ;  before  you  lie  the  sullen 
ramparts  behind  which  are  concealed 
the  enemies  you  long  to  fight.  And  I 
would  ask  you  if  you  are  prepared  to 
go  into  this  fight  and  fight  it  as  your 
old  Puritan  ancestors  fought — with  their 
stubborn,  persistent,  indomitable  will,  to 
fight  as  those  old  Ironsides  fought  in 
Yorkshire,  never  knowing  when  they 
were  beaten  and  determined  not  to  be 
beaten  ;  to  fight,  not  with  the  arm  of 
the  flesh,  but  with  the  arm  of  the  spirit." 
This  important  address,  which  is  still 
believed  by  some  constitutional  authori- 
ties to  foreshadow  the  reforming  method 
of  the  future,  occupied  little  over  an 
hour  in  delivery.  At  an  overflow 
meeting,  the  Premier  asked  his  audience 
whether  they  wished  him  to  imitate 
Hugh  Peters,  the  famous  preacher  of  the 
Commonwealth,  who,  after  talking  for 
an  hour,  would  turn  the  sand-glass  and 
say,  "  What  think  you,  my  masters  ? 
Shall  we  have  another  turn  ? "  Lord 
Rosebery  is  the  last  man  to  wear  out 
his  welcome  by  undue  verbosity. 

His  Guildhall  speech  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Banquet  was  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  touching  allusion  to  the 
young  Tsar  of  Russia,  "  upon  whose  head 
has  descended  the  weight  of  that  awful 
crown."  Before  Christmas  he  spoke  at 
Glasgow,  Devonport,  and  Stratford  in 
East  London.  In  January  he  addressed 
the  National  Liberal  Federation  at  Car- 
diff on  the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill, 
which  the  Government  had  put  first 
among  the  measures  for  the  session. 
He  pleaded  the  cause  with  an  eloquence 


and    feeling    which    no    other    Liberal 
statesman  has  equalled. 

The  following  passage  is  especially 
touching  when  we  remember  that  he 
had  just  come  from  Petworth,  where  his 
sister,  Lady  Leconfield,  was  mourning 
her  eldest  son,  who  had  died  that  week 
of  typhoid  fever  : — 

"  To  contend  that  material  supplies  or 
the  privilege  of  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords  are  necessary  to  the  life  and 
vigour  of  a  church  is  to  make  a  fatal 
confusion  between  the  essence  and  the 
incidents  of  a  church.  The  essence  of  a 
church  is  spiritual  ;  the  inspiration,  the 
tradition,  the  gracious  message,  the 
divine  mission,  the  faith  that  guides  us 
through  the  mystery  of  life  to  the 
mystery  of  death — all  these  were  pro- 
duced in  poverty,  in  a  manger,  in  the 
cot  of  a  carpenter.  They  flourished 
under  presecution.  Nothing  can  be  so 
remote  from  their  essence  and  their 
spirit  as  the  wealth  and  power  and 
dignities  of  this  world.  Establishment 
and  endowment  at  most  represent  the 
gifts  of  the  laity  to  the  temple,  the  orna- 
ments, the  rich  essences,  the  corn  and 
wine  and  oil,  which  depend  for  their 
merit  on  the  willingness  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  offerers,  but  which  lose  all  value 
and  all  significance  when  they  are  wrung 
out  against  the  will  of  the  people." 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  at  the 
Premier's  request,  "  Mabon  "  led  one  of 
those  wildly  beautiful  Welsh  choruses, 
of  which  the  full  passion  can  never  be 
reproduced  in  words.  Lord  Rosebery 
admired  it  so  much  that  he  said  on  his 
next  visit  to  Wales  he  must  come  as  a 
listener  only. 

At  Stratford  and  Cardiff  it  was  noticed 
that  he  looked  far  from  well.  Hard  work 
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has  always  suited  him,  but  the  worry 
inseparable  from  a  most  difficult  position 
was  telling  upon  his  health,  and  the 
sleeplessness  which  so  seriously  aggra- 
vated his  attack  of  influenza  in  February 
and  March  began  weeks  before  his  ill- 
ness. Stories  of  divisions  in  the  Cabinet, 
of  secret  treachery  and  open  mutiny 
among  Liberal  members,  were  repeated 
almost  from  day  to  day  in  the  papers. 
When  the  Premier  was  attacked  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  not  one  of  his  col- 
leagues rose  to  defend  him.  The  public 
watched  these  things  and  wondered, 
and  many  must  have  longed  to  put  in 
force  the  Spectator's  old  suggestion  of  an 
Earl  of  Rosebery's  Disabilities  Relief 
Bill.  Scoffers  and  detractors  would  not 
have  dared  to  face  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  learned  at  this  time  by 
bitter  experience  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  Peer  who  leads  the  Liberal 
party. 

When  it  was  known  that  his  illness 
was  serious,  rumours  of  his  approaching 
retirement  began  to  circulate.  His  visit 
to  the  Queen  on  March  I2th  was  seized 
upon  by  the  quidnuncs  as  a  proof  that  he 
intended  to  resign.  There  was  never 
any  truth  in  these  resignation  stories, 
which  were  spread  almost  as  freely 
during  the  session  about  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  but  they  were  a  sign  of  the 
electrical  state  of  the  party  atmosphere 
This  long  and  painful  illness,  from  which 
the  Premier  did  not  fully  recover  till 
midsummer,  had  its  humorous  side  in 
the  extraordinary  number  of  letters 
which  reached  him  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  suggesting  remedies  for  sleepless- 
ness. Often,  in  hours  of  depression, 
he  would  be  stirred  to  hearty  laughter 
by  some  of  the  mnemonic  and  literary 


puzzles  which  his  correspondents  recom- 
mended as  infallible  cures.  He  must 
have  learned  at  this  time,  if  never  before, 
how  strong  was  his  hold  on  the  affec- 
tions of  his  countrymen. 

Lord  Rosebery's  first  act,  when  he 
went  out  of  doors  after  his  illness,  was  to 
visit  his  old  friend  Mr.  Rogers,  who  was 
then  fast  failing.  It  was  one  of  their 
last  meetings  in  the  Bishopsgate  Rec- 
tory. Prebendary  Rogers  died  soon 
afterwards  in  his  country  home  at  Mic- 
kleham.  Surrey  villagers  used  often  to 
see  the  Earl  riding  between  The  Dur- 
dans  and  Mickleham,  for  there  was  no 
society  he  valued  more  than  that  of  the 
City  rector.  The  speeches  he  made  on 
Mr.  Rogers'  seventieth  birthday  and  in 
unveiling  his  portrait  at  the  Guildhall 
are  still  fresh  in  memory.  Twice  Mr. 
Rogers  presented  him  with  a  Bible,  and 
we  have  his  testimony  that  the  statesman 
used  it  well.  Another  old  friend,  Pro- 
fessor Blackie,  died  in  March,  1895. 
The  Prime  Minister  was  the  first  to  send 
a  message  of  sympathy  to  the  bereaved 
relatives,  and  on  the  funeral  day  his 
wreath  was  laid  at  the  head  of  the  coffin. 

After  his  visit  to  the  Queen,  the 
Premier  went  to  The  Durdans  for 
change  of  air.  His  progress  was  for 
some  weeks  very  slow,  as  it  was  not  till 
the  Easter  recess  that  he  was  able  to  se- 
cure even  partial  respite  from  work. 
"  Before  he  left  his  sick-room,"  Mr. 
Lucy  says,  "  he  was  engaged  with  his 
secretaries,  breasting  again  the  boundless 
sea  of  work  that  environs  the  first 
Minister  of  the  Crown."  It  was  sug- 
gested that  he  should  go  to  Deal  Castle, 
to  Walmer  Castle,  to  Poppyland  near 
Cromer,  but  each  of  these  places  was  too 
far  from  London,  and  he  preferred  to 
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keep  in  touch  with  his  colleagues.  The 
Times  suggested  a  sea  voyage,  and  in 
the  middle  of  May,  on  the  advice  of  Sir 
William  Broadbent,  he  went  for  a  ten 
•days'  cruise  in  the  Admiralty  yacht  En- 
chantress. In  the  Whitsuntide  recess 
he  visited  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the 
result  of  these  two  brief  holidays  was 
apparent  in  the  renewed  energy  and 
vigour  of  his  speeches  before  the  General 
Election.  It  is  probable  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  late  Liberal  Government  re- 
gretted the  defeat  of  June  2ist,  1895, 
and  we  may  safely  assume  that  the 
Prime  Minister  did  not.  Never  again, 
we  may  be  sure,  will  he  enter  the  purga- 
tory of  office  without  power.  Mr.  Lucy 
has  preserved  for  us  some  words  uttered 
by  the  retiring  Premier  at  a  gathering  of 
friends  in  that  eventful  week.  "  There 
are  two  supreme  pleasures  in  life.  One 
is  ideal,  the  other  real.  The  ideal  is 
when  a  man  receives  the  seals  of  office 
from  his  sovereign.  The  real  pleasure 
comes  when  he  hands  them  back."  Some 
of  those  who  watched  Lord  Rosebery 
leaving  Paddington  station  on  that  sum- 
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mer  Saturday  evening  when  he  placed 
his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the 
Queen,  and  saw  how  he  had  aged  since 
the  Saturday  in  March,  1894,  when  he 
attended  his  first  Council  at  Windsor, 
must  have  earnestly  hoped  that  the  time 
was  not  far  distant  when  he  would  form 
a  Ministry  under  happier  auspices. 

In  the  weeks  before  the  General  Elec- 
tion, he  was  as  busy  as  a  Peer  is  allowed 
to  be.  At  the  Eighty  Club  he  urged 
the  Liberal  party  to  concentrate  on  the 
Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords.  This 
policy  he  explained  more  fully  on  the 
evening  of  July  5th  to  an  immense 
gathering  at  the  Albert  Hall.  His 


speech  was  perfectly  heard  in  every  part 
of  the  vast  building.  "  Every  inflection 
told,"  wrote  one  who  was  present  ; 
"  every  variation  of  his  tone  made  its 
effect,  as  if  he  were  speaking  in  a 
drawing-room.  In  point  of  form,  it  was 
a  most  finished  and  beautiful  perform- 
ance, such  as  only  two  or  three  speakers 
in  this  generation  have  been  capable 
of." 

No  statesman  is  at  his  best  in  the 
Albert  Hall,  where  the  physical  effort 
of  addressing  7,000  people  absorbs  the 
entire  energies.  To  Lord  Rosebery, 
scarcely  recovered  from  his  illness,  the 
hour's  speech  was  a  considerable  ordeal. 
But  even  those  who  came  rather  to 
criticise  than  to  admire  confessed  that 
he  stood  out  as  distinctly  first  among 
the  eminent  men  who  surrounded  him. 
He  never  seemed  more  naturally  to 
take  the  place  of  leader.  There  was  a 
wonderful  scene  at  the  close,  when  the 
thousands  pouring  out  of  the  hall 
cheered  Lord  Rosebery  as  he  drove 
away  with  "  C.-B."  Some  of  us  almost 
believed  that  night  that  the  General 
•  Election  must  result  in  a  Liberal  vic- 
tory. On  the  following  day  (Saturday, 
July  6th)  the  Parliament  of  1892  came 
to  an  end,  but  not  before  Lord  Rose- 
bery had  measured  swords  once  more 
with  his  successor  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Manchester 
Guardian  gave  a  vivid  description  of 
the  scene.  That  great  newspaper  has, 
of  late  years,  shown  a  relentless 
hostility  to  the  ex-Premier,  a  fact 
which  lends  piquancy  to  the  following 
passage  : — "  Lord  Rosebery's  defiance 
of  the  Lords  face  to  face  across  the 
table  of  their  own  House  can  only  rank 
with  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  appearance  in 
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the  Commons.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gladstone 
spoke  to  representatives  of  the  people 
in  whom  every  word  he  spoke  aroused 
a  feeling  of  approval,  encouragement, 
and  gratified  political  antagonism. 
Lord  Rosebery  had  to-day  a  much 
more  difficult  task.  He  stood  practi- 
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mental  effort  that  he  could  realize  that 
he  was  speaking  as  the  leader  of  mil- 
lions of  people.  .  .  .  But  he  never 
faltered.  He  has  shaken  himself  free 
from  those  personal  ties  and  considera- 
tions which,  petty  though  they  be,  are 
yet  so  strong,  and  wedded  himself 
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cally  alone,  face  to  face  with  the  offend- 
ing Peers.  He  heard  no  cries  of  ap- 
proval. He  heard  only  the  jeers  and 
uneasy  laughter  of  his  foes.  He  saw  no 
responsive  fire  of  encouragement  in  his 
audience.  He  saw  only  the  Prime 
Minister  shaking  with  assumed  amuse- 
ment at  his  threats.  It  was  only  by  a 


whole-hearted  to  a  great  political  cause. 
It  was  a  curious  and  striking  scene." 
When  Parliament  reassembled  in 
August,  he  at  once  assumed  the  bold 
and  aggressive  tone  of  a  leader  of 
Opposition.  He  was  not  in  the  least 
down-hearted  over  the  Liberal  defeat. 
Mr.  Linley  Sambourne  represented 
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him  as  Napoleon  brooding  gloomily 
over  the  ashes  of  his  camp-fire,  but  the 
friends  who  met  him  after  his  return  to 
town  gave  a  very  different  description. 
The  defeat  had  been  long  foreseen  ;  it 
was  inevitable  even  before  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's retirement,  and  if  anything 
could  have  made  it  more  certain,  it  was 
the  independent  attitude  assumed  by 
Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  John 
Morley,  who  declined  to  follow  Lord 
Rosebery's  advice  to  concentrate  on 
Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Sir 
William  devoted  himself  to  the  interests 
of  the  Local  Option  Bill,  while  Mr. 
Morley  nailed  his  colours  to  the  Home 
Rule  mast.  The  most  startling  events 
of  the  election  were  the  defeat  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt  at  Derby  and  of  Mr. 
Morley  at  Newcastle.  A  seat  was 
found  for  the  former  in  Wales,  and  for 
the  latter  in  Scotland. 

Lord  Rosebery's  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament  showed  that  he  had 
entered  on  his  new  task  in  the  brightest 
spirits.  He  chaffed  Lord  Salisbury  over 
the  emptiness  of  the  Queen's  Speech, 
which  reminded  him  of  a  story  told  of 
Frederick  William  I.,  the  father  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  "  This  monarch 
once  offered  to  provide  a  text  for  a 
young  clergyman  who  was  to  preach 
before  him,  and  in  a  spirit  of  malicious 
humour  sent  to  him,  as  he  mounted  the 
pulpit,  a  blank  sheet  of  paper.  The 
young  clergyman  got  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty very  well,  for  he  preached  on  the 
creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing," 
but  the  same  resource  was  not  open  to 
the  Liberal  Opposition. 

In  October  the  ex-Premier  opened  a 
Liberal  Club  at  Scarborough,  where  he 
was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Compton  Rickett, 


M.P.,  a  well-known  Congregationalist. 
He  then  proceeded  on  a  visit  to  Sir 
Frank  Lockwood  at  Cober  Hall.  Few 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  late  Ministry 
had  been  closer  to  him  than  the  Solici- 
tor-General. It  is  sad  to  think  that  less 
than  two  years  later,  on  one  of  the 
blackest  days  of  the  winter  of  1897, 
Lord  Rosebery  was  to  join  "  the  congre- 
gation of  sorrow  that  assembled  in  the 
little  Chelsea  church  "  to  bid  Lockwood 
farewell.  His  touching  appreciation  of 
his  friend,  which  Mr.  Birrell  has  included 
in  the  biography,  was  written  at  Posilipo 
in  June,  1898.  A  not  less  sympathetic 
tribute  is  the  inscription  he  composed 
for  the  Lockwood  memorial  window  in 
York  Minster. 

The  session  of  1896  opened  gloomily, 
for  the  shadow  of  the  Armenian  atrocities 
hung  over  Europe.  The  massacres  had 
begun  in  the  closing  months  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  Administration,  and  after 
protest  and  searching  inquiry,  a  scheme 
of  reforms  for  Asia  Minor  had  been  laid 
before  the  Sultan.  These  steps  were,  of 
course,  only  preliminary.  The  outrages 
grew  worse  and  worse,  and  public  feeling 
was  deeply  stirred.  Hardly  a  speech 
was  made  on  either  side  in  the  spring  of 
1896  which  did  not  contain  some  refer- 
ence to  Armenia,  but  no  one  pleaded 
the  cause  of  that  distressed  people  with 
deeper  feeling  than  Lord  Rosebery. 
His  record  on  the  Armenian  question 
was  a  very  good  one.  At  the  opening 
of  Parliament  he  protested  against  the 
apathetic  diplomacy  which  allowed 
these  horrors  to  continue  unchecked. 

"  I  cannot  believe,  and  there  are 
millions  of  my  fellow-countrymen  who 
cannot  believe,  that  all  has  been  done 
that  micrht  have  been  done.  We  do  not 
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live  in  an  age  of  crusades.  The  inspira- 
tion and  perhaps  the  faith  which  im- 
pelled embattled  Christendom  to  rescue 
the  Cross  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Crescent  are  not  present  in  these  days. 
But  between  that  chivalrous  exaltation 
and  the  position  of  apathy,  and,  I  would 
add,  of  degradation,  in  which  we  now 
find  ourselves,  in  reference  to  the  Chris- 
tian populations  of  the  Sultan,  there  is  a 
wide  abyss.  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
between  these  two  extremes  some 
middle  course  might  have  been  found, 
and  that  we  might  have  been  spared  a 
page  in  our  history  to  which  we  shall 
never  look  back  without  compunction, 
and  the  humiliation  of  seeing  those 
Christians  whom  we  were  pledged  to 
protect  massacred  and  plundered  and 
harried  under  the  sublime  gaze  of  the 
European  Concert,  complete  in  itself  and 
directed  by  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin." 

Such  a  passage  could  not  be  omitted 
even  in  a  brief  personal  narrative  like 
the  present,  for  we  cannot  forget  that  no 
charge  was  pressed  against  him  more 
bitterly  than  that  of  indifference  to  the 
agonies  of  the  Christians  of  Armenia. 

At  an  Eighty  Club  banquet  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  over  which  Sir 
Edward  Grey  presided,  Lord  Rosebery 
made  another  impassioned  appeal 
against  the  Turk.  After  explaining 
what  his  own  Government  had  accom- 
plished (i)  by  obtaining  with  difficulty 
a  Commission  of  Inquiry  from  the 
Sultan,  (2)  by  securing  the  concurrence 
of  France  and  Germany  in  the  British 
scheme  of  reforms,  he  said  that  under 
the  new  Ministry,  with  its  enormous 
majority  of  150,  the  Porte  was  trium- 
phant all  along  the  line.  "  It  is  not  too 


much  to  say  that  this  Europe,  every 
part  of  which  worships  the  same  Christ 
and  believes  in  the  doctrines  of  the  same 
New  Testament,  is  prepared,  on  the 
verge  of  the  twentieth  century,  to  relin- 
quish its  suffering  fellow-Christians  to 
the  cruel  mercies  of  barbarous  Kurds, 
directed  or  connived  at  by  a  still  more 
barbarous  Government."  He  begged 
the  members  of  the  Club  to  remember 
that  no  question  stirred  so  deeply  the 
heart  and  mind  and  conscience  of  the 
country  as  that  of  the  butchered  Chris- 
tians of  Armenia. 

Towards  the  end  of  March  he  ad- 
dressed the  National  Liberal  Federa- 
tion at  Huddersfield.  The  Manchester 
Guardian  said  that  in  this  speech  "  the 
Liberal  leader  was  exhibited  at  his  best. 
The  deep,  rich  notes  of  Lord  Rosebery's 
voice  were  heard  in  every  corner  of  the 
big  and  somewhat  angular  interior ; 
from  beginning  to  end  there  was  not 
a  single  interruption,  except  in  the 
agreeable  form  of  repeated  cheering." 
Never  in  the  course  of  his  public  career 
had  Liberal  audiences  received  Lord 
Rosebery  with  greater  enthusiasm  than 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1896. 
Even  those  who  had  criticised  him 
sharply  during  his  Premiership  now  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  rendering  invaluable 
service  to  the  party.  His  speeches  at 
Rochdale  and  Newton  Abbot  in  the 
early  summer  were  among  the  best  he 
ever  made.  At  Rochdale  he  was  the 
guest  of  Alderman  Duckworth,  a  well- 
known  Methodist  ;  in  Devonshire,  of 
Mr.  Seale-Hayne.  There  was  an  amus- 
ingly sarcastic  paragraph  in  the  Roch- 
dale address  about  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
negotiations  with  President  Kruger  after 
the  Raid.  "  A  greater  comedy  of  errors 
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than  I  have  briefly  depicted  to  you  was 
never  achieved  by  any  diplomacy  either 
new  or  old.  If  that  be  the  new  diplo- 
macy, I  must  at  once  express  my  un- 
hesitating preference  for  the  old.  But 
I  do  not  despair  of  the  course  of  the 
negotiations.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a 
very  clever  man  and  a  very  adaptable 
man,  and  I  feel  quite  certain  that  he 
will  take  a  lesson  from  this  somewhat 
bitter  experience,  and  that  with  patience 
and  vigilance,  and  forbearance  and  dis- 
cretion, and  a  civil  tongue,  the  nego- 
tiations may  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion." 

It  was  in  one  of  his  speeches  of  this 
spring  that  Lord  Rosebery  alluded  to 
the  "Dutch  rural  simplicity"  of  Presi- 
dent Kruger — a  phrase  which  has  be- 
come historic.  At  Newton  Abbot  he 
appealed  for  a  searching,  thorough,  and 
exhaustive  inquiry  into  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  Raid,  but, 
unfortunately,  his  advice  was  not  taken. 
He  also  threw  his  influence  most  power- 
fully against  the  Government  Education 
Bill,  which  was  afterwards  withdrawn  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Liberals  were  now  recovering 
from  the  defeat  of  the  General  Election. 
At  the  beginning  of  June  they  won 
seats  at  Frome  and  Wick.  There  was 
general  surprise  when  on  the  first  Satur- 
day of  June  a  paragraph  appeared  in 
the  London  correspondence  of  the 
Birmingham  Post  to  the  effect  that  Lord 
Rosebery  was  about  to  retire  from  the 
Liberal  leadership  owing  to  failing 
health.  As  a  photograph  just  taken  in 
Devonshire,  and  published  by  one  of 
the  weekly  papers,  showed  him  looking 
younger  and  more  vigorous  than  for 
many  years,  there  was  no  disposition  to 


take  the  rumour  seriously.  The  Dundee 
Advertiser  was  one  of  the  few  Liberal 
papers  which  thought  it  might  possibly 
be  true.  Lord  Rosebery  was  absent  at 
the  time  on  a  Whitsuntide  holiday  in 
Spain.  He  returned  on  June  loth,  and 
the  rumours  died  away  for  the  time. 
Watchful  observers  may  have  seen  some 
slight  confirmation  in  a  remark  he  made 
at  a  London  County  Council  Banquet 
in  July.  He  regretted  that  no  sphere 
of  public  activity  seemed  to  be  open  to 
him.  "  I  am  beginning  a  little  to 
wonder  where  my  place  is  to  be."  The 
Westminster  Gazette  promptly  reminded 
him  that  his  place  was  on  Liberal  plat- 
forms, expounding  to  his  fellow-country- 
men the  meaning  and  working  of 
Liberalism.  He  was  advised  to  seek  on 
the  platform  those  opportunities  which 
were  denied  him  in  Parliament. 

The  two  "  Appreciations  "  of  Burns, 
delivered  on  the  same  day  in  Dumfries 
and  Glasgow  (Tuesday,  July  2ist),  were, 
apart  from  the  magnificence  of  the 
oratory,  a  physical  effort  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  dispose  of  the  allegation 
about  his  "  failing  health."  It  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  in  these  addresses  Lord 
Rosebery  touched  the  high-water  mark 
of  his  eloquence.  They  have  been  re- 
printed in  pamphlet  and  book  form,  and 
are  so  well  known  that  I  need  only 
mention  them  here. 

The  summer  holidays  of  1896  were 
saddened  by  the  reports  of  fresh  mas- 
sacres of  the  Armenians.  Tourists 
hurried  home  from  the  Continent  to 
join  in  the  agitation  stirred  up  by  the 
Daily  Chronicle  in  September.  Private 
diaries  of  the  time  reflect  the  extra- 
ordinary passion  and  excitement  of  the 
weeks  between  September  1st  and 
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October  8th.     Lord   Rosebery,  who  was  ject  now  is  Turkey.     Even  the  Standard 

visiting  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Suther-  is  prepared  for  strong  measures.     Every 

land  at  Dunrobin,  was  at  first  strangely  one  feels  that  the  outlook  is  most  crave. 
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silent     Entreaties,  threatenings,  attacks  Mr.  Asquith  sends  a  strong  message  to 

—all  passed  unheeded.  the  Chronicle  this  morning.     Mr.  Glad- 

The   record  of  the   time   says,  under  stone     has     written     several     powerful 

date  September  I2th  : — "  The  one  sub-  letters.        Lord     Rosebery    still    keeps 
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silence,  possibly  because  he  wishes  to 
withdraw  altogether  from  public  life. 
Why  else  should  he  efface  himself  in 
this  crisis  ?  " 

On  the  same  evening  (September 
1 2th)  a  letter  was  published  from  Lord 
Rosebery  to  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers,  which 
the  agitators  received  with  a  storm  of 
rage.  His  main  point  was  that  this 
was  a  non-party  question,  and  that  the 
impulse  ought  to  come  from  the  people, 
and  not  from  the  leaders. 

"  Friday,  September  :8th.  The  situ- 
ation is  to-day  very  gloomy.  The  Times 
says  the  Government  have  persevered  in 
their  representations  to  the  Powers  till 
they  have  brought  us  to  the  verge  of 
war,  and  then,  but  only  then,  turned 
back.  The  Standard  is  cautious,  and 
says  we  must  watch  and  hope.  Its 
Constantinople  correspondent  gives  a 
black  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  capital.  Fresh  massacres  are  ex- 
pected, and  the  British  residents  are  in 
terror.  The  foreign  papers  speak  of  the 
extreme  isolation  of  Britain." 

In  the  height  of  this  agitation,  the 
young  Tsar  Nicholas  visited  the  Queen 
at  Balmoral,  and  the  highest  hopes  were 
founded  on  his  presence  in  this  country. 
Lord  Rosebery  entertained  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and 
the  Russian  ambassador,  M.  de  Stael,  at 
Dalmeny,  before  the  Tsar's  arrival  at 
Leith.  It  was  said  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  wished  to  ascertain  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  views  before  proceeding  to  Bal- 
moral. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  drawn  back 
to  public  life,  and  was  leading  all  those 
Liberals  who  maintained,  in  opposition 
to  Lord  Rosebery,  that  Britain  was  in 
honour  bound  to  intervene,  alone  if 


necessary,  in  the  Eastern  question.  At 
Liverpool,  on  September  231x1,  the  aged 
leader  made  one  of  his  last  public  ap- 
pearances. "A  wonderful  performance," 
says  my  diary  for  September  24th,  "  but 
it  does  not  help  us  much.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone wishes  our  Ambassador  to  be 
withdrawn  from  Constantinople  as  a 
protest  against  the  massacres.  Then  he 
wants  us  to  threaten  Turkey,  but  to 
draw  back  if  the  Powers  form  a  hostile 
combination  against  us.  Is  there  any 
use  in  going  forward  unless  we  are 
resolved  to  go  to  the  end  ?  If  the  Powers 
understand  that  in  the  last  resort  we 
cannot  face  a  great  war,  they  will  natur- 
ally resist  our  demands.  If  we  inter- 
vene alone,  we  must  hazard  everything, 
even  national  existence,  and  that  is 
what  none  of  our  responsible  statesmen 
— Mr.  Gladstone  any  more  than  Lord 
Rosebery — is  prepared  to  do." 

Several  short  letters  from  Lord  Rose- 
bery appeared  in  the  papers  during  the 
month.  Their  drift  may  be  gathered 
from  these  sentences  in  a  note  of  Sep- 
tember 26th  : — 

"  A  European  war  would  be  a  scene 
of  universal  carnage  and  ruin,  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  the  extermination  of 
the  Armenians.  I  am  not  willing  to 
invite  that  risk.  I  trust  to  diplomatic 
action,  strenuous,  self-denying,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  unanimous  nation,  to  bring 
the  Powers,  or  some  of  them,  into  line. 
If  that  fails,  nothing  will  succeed." 

There  was  really  not  so  much  differ- 
ence between  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  and 
Lord  Rosebery's  as  the  enemies  of  the 
younger  statesman  tried  to  make  us 
believe.  Each  was  prepared  to  push 
diplomacy  to  the  farthest  limits,  each 
would  have  drawn  back  from  a  Euro- 
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pean  war.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  dwelt 
minutely  on  the  preliminary  steps,  put- 
ting the  chance  of  war  into  the  distant 
background.  Lord  Rosebery  wrote  as 
if  the  next  night  our  cities  might  be 
raided  and  our  houses  burned  over  our 
heads.  In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for 
October,  there  was  an  article  by  Mr. 


insulting  attacks  upon  Lord  Rosebery 
which  appeared  in  Liberal  papers.  His 
letter  of  October  8th  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Ellis,  announcing  his  resignation,  caused 
no  real  surprise.  Politicians  of  all 
shades  recognised  that  the  step  was 
inevitable. 

At   the  Empire  Theatre,   Edinburgh, 
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Gladstone,  which  still  further  inflamed 
the  fiery  passions  of  the  time.  "  The 
word  '  honour,' "  said  Mr.  Gladstone, 
"  had  better  be  erased  from  our  diction- 
aries if  we  refuse  to  acknowledge  our 
treaty  obligations."  There  was  a  wild 
idea  at  the  moment  of  bringing  Mr.  Glad- 
stone back  to  the  Liberal  leadership. 
"  Where  is  this  going  to  end  ?  "  people 
asked,  as  they  read  day  after  day  the 


on  Friday,  October  pth,  he  made  his 
farewell  speech.  It  occupied  an  hour 
and  fifty  minutes  in  delivery.  It  was 
said  at  the  time  by  Sir  Wemyss  Reid 
that  the  ex-Premier  only  completed  the 
few  notes  with  which  he  furnished  him- 
self when  the  carriage  was  at  the  door 
waiting  to  take  him  to  the  meeting. 
The  Empire  Theatre  holds  about  4,000, 
and  although  every  seat  had  already 
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been  disposed  of  before  the  appearance 
of  the  resignation  letter,  there  was  a 
desperate  scramble  for  places  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday. 

On  Thursday  evening  Sir  Robert  and 
Lady  Pullar  held  a  Liberal  reception  at 
the  Waterloo  Rooms,  which  Lord  Rose- 
bery  attended,  accompanied  by  Lord 
Crewe.  Four  members  of  his  Cabinet 
were  with  him  on  the  Empire  platform 
— Sir  Henry  Fowler,  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr. 
Arnold  Morley,  and  Mr.  Bryce.  Most 
of  the  Scottish  Liberal  M.P.'s,  and  nearly 
all  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh, were  at  the  meeting.  Never 
has  Lord  Rosebery  had  a  more  enthu- 
siastic reception,  never  did  he  so  fully 
justify  the  choice  of  those  who  made 
him  leader.  "  A  superb  speech  "  was 
the  verdict  of  the  Westminster  Gazette's 
correspondent.  From  beginning  to  end 
the  speaker  was  in  closest  touch  with 
his  audience.  "  The  flexible  voice  an- 
swered every  call  upon  it,  and  seemed 
to  find  an  echo  in  every  heart."  In- 
tensest  sympathy  vibrated  in  his  refer- 
ences to  Armenia.  Its  haunting  horrors 
had  sunk  deeply  into  his  mind  through 
the  study  of  the  Consular  reports,  and 
his  hearers  felt  that,  if  Lord  Rosebery 
had  been  in  power  with  a  majority 
of  150,  his  diplomacy  would  have 
worked  as  effectually  as  Oliver  Crom- 
well's in  the  case  of  the  persecuted 
Waldenses. 

The  declaration  of  his  love  for  Mr. 
Gladstone — the  love  of  a  son  for  his 
politi  :al  father — was  spoken  in  a  sub- 
dued voice,  and  with  manifest  signs  of 
emotion.  "  I  am  obliged  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  this  question.  But 
we  differ  as  friends.  This  morning  only 
I  had  a  long  and  affectionate  letter  from 


him,  in  answer  to  the  announcement  of 
my  resignation,  a  letter  which  I  shall 
always  cherish,  and  whatever  our  differ- 
ences on  public  policy  may  be,  what  has 
passed  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  my- 
self goes  too  deep,  is  too  rooted,  too 
entwined  in  all  that  I  value  and  hold 
holy  in  public  and  private  life,  for  me  to 
forget,  even  for  a  moment,  what  I  owe 
him.  Whatever  our  differences  of 
opinion  may  be,  they  never  could  alter 
the  veneration,  the  unbounded  respect, 
the  deep  affection  with  which  I  regard 
him."  The  tender  and  beautiful  words 
in  which  Lord  Rosebery  recalled  Mr. 
Gladstone's  first  visit  to  Midlothian,  and 
compared  it  with  this  still  nobler  sight 
— his  appearance  in  extreme  old  age 
on  behalf  of  liberty  in  Europe — must 
have  stirred  in  many  hearts  thoughts 
too  deep  for  tears. 

The  personal  part  of  the  speech,  in 
which  the  ex-Premier  explained  the 
causes  of  his  resignation,  was  perhaps 
the  best  of  all.  His  unshaken  loyalty 
to  Liberal  principles  was  never  more 
clearly  demonstrated.  He  admitted  that 
his  difference  with  a  section  of  his  party 
on  the  Armenian  question  was  not  the 
sole  cause  of  his  retirement.  As  a  peer 
he  had  found  himself  almost  helpless  in 
Parliament.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
he  might  have  fought  his  own  battle, 
but  as  a  peer  he  could  only  speak  vicari- 
ously by  the  mouth  of  another,  "  and  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  almost  impossible,  to 
find  the  kind  of  political  twins  that  can 
act  together  in  the  position  of  House  of 
Lords  and  House  of  Commons,  when 
the  peer  is  Prime  Minister  and  the  other 
is  not."  For  the  sake  of  unity  he  had 
come  forward  to  lay  down  the  proud 
position  of  Liberal  leader.  "  If  it  does 
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not  produce  unity,  the  sacrifice  has  been 
made  in  vain." 

Then  followed  his  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  loyalty  of  those  col- 
leagues present  with  him  on  the  plat- 
form ;  and  finally,  the  hardest  word  of 
all,  "  Good-bye."  "  There  is  a  strange 
fatality  about  my  political  meetings  in 
Edinburgh.  It  seems  only  yesterday 
that  I  came  to  my  last  meeting.  I  had 
then  come  fresh  from  being  appointed 
Prime  Minister.  I  came  to  ask  you  in 
that  great  crisis  of  my  fortune  and  my 
life — you,  my  earliest  friends — to  stand 
by  me  as  you  have  stood  before.  I  am 
glad  that,  by  an  accident  almost,  it 
falls  on  me  to  lay  down  the  leadership 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  very  place 
where  I  took  it  up  —  in  my  own  an- 
cient city,  among  my  own  neighbours, 
my  own  fellow-citizens,  and  my  own 
friends." 

"  Leaning    over   the    platform    rails," 


wrote  one  who  was  present,  "  his  lord- 
ship spoke  these  thrilling  words  in  a 
low  voice,  and  to  some  it  seemed  that 
he  broke  down  on  the  last  word, 
'  friends.'  It  was  a  touching  scene  ;  the 
audience  had  on  his  rising  greeted  Lord 
Rosebery  with  ringing  cheers  and 
waving  of  handkerchiefs,  but  the  cheer- 
ing at  the  end  was  not  so  vigorous  and 
widespread  ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  audience  was 
too  moved  to  cheer." 

Some,  perhaps,  among  that  Scottish 
audience,  as  they  mourned  the  loss  of 
their  young  and  trusted  leader,  may 
have  solaced  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  a  time  must  come  when 
the  Liberal  party,  with  unanimous  and 
irresistible  voice,  would  summon  him 
back  to  power.  For  that  "  happy  and 
fortunate  hour,"  as  Mr.  Birrell  has  called 
it,  the  followers  of  Lord  Rosebery  are 
content  to  wait. 
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CHAPTER    IX 
Personal  Characteristics 


LORD  ROSEBERY  is  one  of  the  few 
celebrities  who  are  known  by  sight  to 
all  Londoners.  In  the  West  End  he  is 
a  familiar  figure.  When  he  strolls  in 
Bond  Street  in  the  afternoon,  omnibus 
drivers  will  turn  to  the  nearest  pas- 
senger with  the  remark,  "  That's  Lord 
Rosebery."  If  he  is  caught  in  a  block 
of  traffic  in  the  city,  many  a  glance  of 
recognition  meets  him.  More  remark- 
able are  the  greetings  with  which  he  is 
welcomed  by  the  dim  populations  of 
East  London.  I  do  not  mean  on  gala 
occasions  merely,  as  when  he  drove 
with  a  young  daughter  by  his  side  to 
present  the  prizes  to  the  firemen  in 
Victoria  Park,  but  at  ordinary  times, 
when  he  is  not  the  central  figure  nor 
even  an  expected  guest.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  Blackwall  Tunnel  three  years 
ago,  although  his  name  had  no  place  on 
the  official  programme,  the  crowds  re- 
cognised him  as  he  drove  in  an  open 
carriage  along  the  Mile  End  Road,  and 
the  cheering  for  "  Rosebery  "  was  hardly 
less  enthusiastic  than  for  the  Royal  per- 
sonages who  performed  the  ceremony. 
As  he  leaned  back  in  his  landau,  smil- 
ing and  smoking  a  cigarette,  East- 
Enders  compared  his  cheerful  look  with 
the  grave  and  anxious  expression  of  his 
face  when  he  came  to  Whitechapel  for 
the  opening  of  the  public  library.  A 
statesman  out  for  a  holiday  usually 


seems  many  years  younger  than  the 
same  statesman  with  a  speech  in  pros- 
pect, and  in  no  one  is  the  contrast  more 
striking  than  in  Lord  Rosebery. 

For  the  last  ten  years  he  has  dressed 
almost  invariably  in  black.  His  short 
jacket  never  varies  in  its  fashion.  Frock 
coats  he  keeps  for  ceremonial  occasions, 
such  as  a  wedding  reception  or  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  country 
he  is  often  to  be  seen  in  a  morning  suit 
of  dark  serge.  On  his  first  appearance 
as  Premier  it  was  noted  that  he  wore  a 
tall  silk  hat  with  mourning  band,  a 
black  suit,  black  silk  tie,  and  black 
gloves. 

In  summer  he  discards  tall  hats  and 
bowlers  for  a  white  straw,  but  he  avoids 
the  eccentricities  of  costume  which  mark 
the  hot  season  at  Westminster.  His 
black  silk  tie  is  always  in  the  same 
knot,  though  not  always  (if  we  may 
trust  the  photographers)  fastened  pre- 
cisely in  the  middle.  Like  several 
other  politicians,  he  has  a  partiality  for 
brown  boots.  His  only  ornament  is 
usually  a  signet  ring.  Once,  when  ad- 
dressing a  public  meeting  in  London, 
he  struck  his  ring  with  accidental  vio- 
lence on  the  railing  in  front  of  him. 
The  jewel  broke  in  two,  and  was  caught 
by  a  journalist  at  the  reporters'  table. 
Next  morning  the  reporter  called  at 
Berkeley  Square  to  return  the  broken 
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gem.  Lord  Rosebery  thanked  him 
heartily  for  having  restored  to  him  a 
stone  which  he  greatly  valued,  as  it  had 
formed  his  wife's  favourite  ring.  The 
visitor  enjoyed  half  an  hour's  pleasant 
chat  with  the  statesman. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  a  quiet  taste  in 
button-holes,  wearing  as  a  rule  for  his 
meetings  a  small  bunch  of  violets.  The 
finest  button-hole  I  have  ever  heard  of 
his  choosing  was  composed  of  a  red 
orchid,  Parma  violets,  and  a  gardenia, 
and  was  worn  at  the  football  match  last 
spring  in  the  Celtic  Park,  Glasgow. 

The  Rosebery  collar  deserves  a  para- 
graph to  itself.  It  is  quite  as  distinc- 
tive in  its  way  as  the  Gladstone  collar, 
and  the  story  goes  that  the  ex-Premier 
invented  it.  He  found  that  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  ordinary  turn-down  collar 
tore  the  silk  facing  of  his  coat,  so  he 
caused  the  edges  to  be  cleverly  rounded, 
that  the  silk  might  not  wear  out  so 
soon.  When  he  became  Premier  in 
March,  1 894,  the  West  End  shopkeepers 
filled  their  windows  with  "  Rosebery  " 
collars,  just  as  bakers  invented  "  Rose- 
bery "  biscuits  and  tobacconists  "  Rose- 
bery" cigars ;  but  the  fashion  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  "  caught  on."  One  of 
the  last  occasions  on  which  the  Earl 
was  seen  in  the  ordinary  Byron  collar 
was  at  the  meeting  of  the  Liberal  party 
on  March  I2th,  1894. 

Few  southerners  have  seen  him 
adorned  with  the  green  ribbon  of  the 
Thistle,  but  most  are  familiar  with  his 
blue  Garter  ribbon,  which  he  wears  at 
almost  all  important  dinners  and  other 
evening  engagements.  His  uniform  as 
an  Elder  Brother  of  Trinity  House  is 
occasionally  put  on  during  the  season. 
This,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  his 


costume  at  the  Mansion  House  banquet 
to  the  Sirdar.  Perhaps  he  has  never 
appeared,  to  greater  advantage  than  in 
the  picturesque  costume  of  Horace 
Walpole  at  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire's 
ball  in  Jubilee  year.  It  was  said  that 
the  diamond  buttons  sewn  on  his  green 
velvet  coat  were  alone  worth  a  small 
fortune.  With  hair  powdered  and 
queued,  lace  vest  and  ruffles,  silk  stock- 
ings and  buckled  shoes,  he  might  have 
sat  for  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
last  century. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  fair 
idea  of  Lord  Rosebery's  daily  routine  ; 
his  life  is  too  full  of  change,  variety,  and 
incident.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  was 
not  more  famous  as  a  lightning  tra- 
veller. The  great  railway  companies 
have  no  more  profitable  passenger  than 
the  ex-Premier.  Throughout  the  year 
he  is  accustomed  to  make  frequent  jour- 
neys between  London  and  Scotland, 
and  station-masters  are  not  surprised  if 
they  receive  a  telegram  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  asking  them  to  have  a 
sleeping-carriage  ready,  as  he  starts  by 
the  ten  o'clock  express.  When  living 
at  Mentmore  he  travels  constantly  be- 
tween Euston  and  Cheddington  ;  in  the 
spring  he  is  an  almost  daily  passenger 
from  Epsom  to  Victoria.  In  whatever 
home  he  may  be  staying,  he  begins  the 
morning  early.  There  is  no  truth  in 
the  story  that  he  used  to  tire  out  three 
horses  before  breakfast — one  is  enough 
for  him.  On  fine  April  mornings  Epspm 
villagers  are  accustomed  to  see  him  rid- 
ing over  the  Downs  between  seven  and 
eight  o'clock,  sometimes  alone,  more 
often  with  a  friend,  or,  in  the  holidays, 
with  one  or  both  of  his  sons.  His  other 
amusements  at  Epsom  are  driving  and 
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walking.     Since  his  illness   in   1895  he     to  this  care  for  exercise  his  present  good 
has  taken  regular  walks  every  day,  and     health   may    be   attributed.      When    in 
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London  he  often  goes  for  a  morning 
ride  or  walk  in  Hyde  Park.  "  Early 
hours"  has  for  many  years  been  his 
rule  for  study,  exercise,  and  State 
affairs.  As  Prime  Minister  he  called 
his  Cabinet  together  at  eleven  o'clock, 
an  hour  before  the  traditional  time  of 
meeting.  The  statesman  who  lingers  in 
bed  till  noon  need  expect  no  place  in 
a  Rosebery  Cabinet.  It  is  unfortu- 
nately true  that  he  still  suffers  at  times 
from  sleeplessness,  though  he  has  never 
again  passed  through  so  painful  an  ex- 
perience as  that  of  1895,  when  for  several 
months  he  watched  for  the  morning 
with  the  weariness  of  hope  deferred. 

His  most  extensive  property  is  in 
Scotland,  where  his  estates  comprise 
20,000  acres,  with  a  rental  of  ^23,000. 
The  estate,  known  as  Rosebery,  lies  at 
the  base  of  the  Moorfoot  hills,  on  the 
south  side  of  Midlothian.  There  is  no 
family  dwelling-house,  but  only  a  shoot- 
ing-lodge. Mr.  Gladstone  slept  there 
on  one  of  his  Midlothian  campaigns. 
Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  Earl  visits 
these  outlying  possessions,  which  are 
usually  let  to  an  Edinburgh  friend  for 
the  autumn.  There  is  a  story  that  when 
he  succeeded  to  the  title  he  was  ignor- 
ant of  the  exact  position  of  the  estate, 
and  as  Edinburgh  water  is  partly  de- 
rived from  the  Moorfoot  hills,  he  called 
at  the  Water  Trust  Office  to  ask  direc- 
tions for  his  coachman.  Mr.  A.  L. 
Drysdale,  his  present  factor,  has,  with 
the  full  concurrence  and  approval  of  his 
lordship,  made  Dalrneny  a  centre  of  in- 
terest for  agriculturists  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Some  months  ago  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
under  the  title  "  Manuring  with  Brains," 
which  explained  the  experiments  at 


Dalmeny.  Colonial  agriculturists  often 
come  to  gather  suggestions  from  this 
model  estate.  Lord  Rosebery's  famous 
herd  of  shorthorn  cattle,  which  has  won 
him  so  many  prizes  at  Birmingham 
Smithfield,  and  elsewhere,  is  kept  on 
the  Dalmeny  grounds.  The  sheep  and 
pigs  are  also  prosperous,  comfortable- 
looking  creatures,  on  which  the  eyes  of 
the  judges  at  shows  may  be  trusted  to 
alight  with  approval.  Lord  Rosebery's 
prize  animals  have  frequently  been  out- 
rivalled  by  Her  Majesty's  only.  The 
chief  amusement  of  the  last  Smithfield 
show  was  the  competition  between  the 
beautiful  heifers  belonging  to  the  Queen 
and  her  late  Prime  Minister.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  a  sale  of  shorthorn 
cattle  at  Dalmeny,  lairds  and  farmers 
assembling  from  every  part  of  Scot- 
land. Lord  Rosebery,  accompanied  by 
his  children,  spent  the  day  in  making 
the  acquaintance  of  his  visitors.  He 
talked  about  the  weather,  the  crops,  the 
prospects  of  the  autumn  shows,  as  if  he 
had  no  interests  in  the  wider  world  of 
statesmanship.  Sir  Richard  Varncy 
warned  the  Earl  of  Leicester  not  to  put, 
himself  "  outside  the  profession  of  poli- 
tics," as  he  would  find  the  life  of  a 
country  gentleman  intolerably  tedious. 
The  strangers  at  Dalmeny  may  well 
have  thought  that  their  distinguished 
host,  who  had  held  the  highest  office 
in  the  State,  was  not  suffering  too 
severely  from  disappointed  ambition. 

The  workmen  employed  on  the  Dal- 
meny estate  are  treated  with  considera- 
tion and  kindness.  When  Lord  Rose- 
bery became  Premier,  an  article  ap- 
peared in  an  English  paper  describing 
the  life  of  the  ploughmen  and  labourers 
on  the  home  farm.  The  married  men 
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have  good  cottages,  with  gardens  ;  for 
the  unmarried  there  is  the  model 
bothy,  with  large  central  sitting-room, 
well  supplied  with  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  and 
a  separate  bed- 
room for  each 
man.  A  care- 
taker keeps  the 
fire  burning  while 
the  men  are  out 
at  work,  and  also 
arranges  for  the 
cooking  of  their 
evening  meal. 
Wages  are  good, 
and  a  workman 
may,  if  he 
chooses,  spend  his 
whole  life  on  the 
estate.  When  too 
old  for  heavy 
tasks,  he  is  pro- 
vided with  some 
light  and  com- 
fortable billet,  so 
that  he  may  not 
feel  he  is  depend- 
ent on  charity. 

The  old  people 
round  the  Earl's 
English  country 
homes,  even  if 
they  do  not  hap- 
pen to  belong  to 
the  estate,  seldom 
look  to  him  in 
vain  for  needed 
help.  Not  long 
ago  he  was  strol- 
ling through  the 
village  of  Graf- 
ton,  near  Ment- 
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more,  and  meeting  an  aged  labourer, 
he  made  inquiries  as  to  his  health 
and  circumstances.  "  Do  you  get 
any  help  from  the  House  ?  "  he  asked, 
meaning  Ment- 
more.  "  Yes,  I 
get  2s.  6d.  a  week 
from  the  guard- 
ians," said  the 
poor  old  fellow, 
thinking  that  his 
lordship  referred 
to  the  workhouse. 
The  ex-Premier 
expressed  his 
sympathy,  gave 
the  man  a  sove- 
reign, and  later 
sent  word  that  in 
future  he  would 
receive  los.  a 
week  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

"Very  kind, 
but  very  particu- 
lar," is  the  verdict 
of  those  who  in 
any  capacity  have 
worked  for  Lord 
Rosebery.  I  was 
looking  recently 
at  some  negatives 
of  one  of  his 
houses.  "See," 
said  the  photo- 
grapher, "  there  is 
not  a  spot  on 
them  ;  his  lord- 
ship would  not 
stand  bad  work." 
To  those  who 
have  served  him 
faithfully  he 
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shows  his  gratitude  in  unexpected  ways. 
The  lady  who  nursed  him  during  his 
illness  in  1895  found  her  task  somewhat 
difficult,  owing  to  the  insomnia  from 
which  he  suffered.  A  few  days  after 
he  left  London  for  Epsom,  his  nurse  was 
surprised  and  delighted  to  receive  from 
the  Premier  a  beautiful  gold  locket, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  in  which  he 
thanked  her  most  cordially  for  her 
kindness,  vigilance  and  skill. 

In  the  autumn  of  1899  the  Glasgow 
students  elected  the  ex-Premier  as  their 
Lord  Rector,  and  a  few  weeks  later 
a  small  party  from  the  University,  in- 
cluding the  president  and  secretary  of 
both  political  clubs,  were  entertained 
at  Dalmeny.  They  arrived  on  a  Satur- 
day morning  in  time  for  luncheon,  and 
spent  the  afternoon  examining,  in  Lord 
Rosebery's  company,  the  pictures,  books, 
and  curiosities  which  enrich  Dalmeny 
House  and  Barnbougle  Castle.  The 
great  historical  paintings,  such  as  Wee- 
sop's  "  Execution  of  Charles  I.,"  the 
portraits  of  sovereigns  and  statesmen 
belonging  to  the  far  past  of  England, 
were  perhaps  less  interesting  to  the 
students  than  those  which  revealed  the 
personal  tastes  and  enthusiasms  of  their 
host.  Such  were  David's  "  Napoleon," 
Lembach's  "  Bismarck,"  the  famous 
"  Pitt  "  by  Laurence,  and  C.  R.  Leslie's 
"  Sir  Walter  Scott."  Many  relics  of 
Napoleon  are  stored  in  Barnbougle 
Castle.  Portraits  of  Pitt  are  in  all 
Lord  Rosebery's  houses.  The  dining- 
room  at  38,  Berkeley  Square  is  a  gallery 
of  statesmen.  There  we  can  see  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds'  wonderful  portrait  of 
Lord  Rockingham,  and  amongst  other 
famous  men  of  the  eighteenth  century 
are  Rodney,  Chatham  (in  red  velvet, 


with  lace  ruffles),  Pitt  (with  his  finger 
pointing  to  the  map  of  India),  Lord 
North,  and  George  Washington.  In 
the  new  ballroom  at  Berkeley  Square 
the  only  picture  is  the  portrait  of  the 
Queen,  wearing  the  blue  Garter  ribbon. 
This  ballroom  was  added  three  or 
four  years  ago.  It  is  of  light  oak, 
with  large  mirrors  and  crimson  silk 
panels.  The  two  drawing-rooms  are 
also  hung  with  deep  red  brocade,  and 
here  are  Millais's  celebrated  "  Lady 
Peggy  Primrose  "  and  Sir  F.  Leighton's 
"  Lady  Sybil  Primrose."  When  Lord 
Rosebery's  daughters  "  came  out "  at 
the  ball  and  reception  in  the  spring 
of  1898,  the  portrait  of  Lady  Peggy 
was  brought  from  the  Millais  exhibition 
and  hung  in  its  old  place  above  the 
drawing-room  mantelpiece.  Millais's 
"  Lord  Rosebery "  is  at  Dalmeny.  At 
Berkeley  Square  there  is  a  collection 
of  paintings  of  Old  London  by  Scott 
and  Marlow  ;  and  here,  also,  we  may 
admire  several  of  Turner's  master- 
pieces. 

Many  of  the  nicknacks  in  old  silver 
and  china,  which  visitors  admire  so 
much  in  his  lordship's  houses,  were 
collected  by  himself,  and  have  a  his- 
torical or  literary  interest.  If  he  finds 
himself  in  any  town  with  an  hour  or 
two  on  his  hands  while  he  is  waiting 
for  a  train  or  a  meeting,  he  is  certain  to 
go  either  to  the  principal  bookseller's 
or  to  the  curiosity  shops.  Some  years 
ago  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
cover, stowed  away  with  old  lum- 
ber at  the  Treasury,  some  beautiful 
pieces  of  tapestry,  which  now  adorn 
the  walls  of  the  Foreign  Office.  He 
collects  snuff-boxes,  and  possesses  those 
of  Napoleon,  Pitt,  and  Hogarth.  Once 
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a  gold  snuff-box  was  stolen  from  his 
room  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  a 
report  went  abroad  that  the  Earl  took 
snuff  with  his  diplomatic  visitors.  It 


cences  there  is  a  description  of  a  visit 
from  Lord  Rosebery.  "  His  first  ques- 
tion in  the  drawing-room  was,  '  Where 
are  the  children  ? '  So  they  were  sent 
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was  the  latest  treasure  he  had  acquired 
for  his  collection. 

Love  of  children  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features 
in  his  character.  It  was  noted  in  his 
Eton  school-days  by  Mr.  Cory.  In 
the  late  Sir  John  Mowbray's  reminis- 


for,  and  he  began  to  romp  with  them, 
and  they  made  such  a  row  running 
about  the  gallery."  His  pride  in  his 
own  children  was  manifested  from  their 
earliest  days.  When  Lady  Sybil  was 
six  years  old,  he  quoted  one  of  her 
sayings  on  a  political  platform.  "  My 
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eldest  daughter  was  telling  her  nurse 
that  she  could  not  sleep,  and  the  nurse 
advised  her  not  to  think  so  much. 
'  But  I  can't  help  thinking,'  she  replied, 
'  for,  you  see,  I  cannot  make  my  mind 
sit  down.'  I  hope,"  added  his  lordship, 
"  that  we  shall  take  to  heart  my 
daughter's  saying,  and  in  the  great 
cause  of  progress  not  allow  our  minds 
to  sit  down."  A  few  weeks  later  one 
of  the  tenants  on  the  Dalmeny  estate 
called  to  arrange  some  business  with 
the  landlord.  It  was  quite  a  usual 
thing  in  these  days  for  the  statesman 
to  be  discovered  lying  on  the  nursery 
floor,  with  three  or  four  children  on 
the  top  of  him.  Their  gleeful  shouting 
could  be  heard  as  soon  as  the  visitor 
entered.  On  this  occasion  Lord  Rose- 
bery  was  writing  in  the  library,  and 
Lady  Sybil  was  "  helping  "  him.  "  Is 
this  the  little  girl  who  thinks  so  much  ?  " 
asked  the  farmer.  "  Yes,"  said  Lord 
Rosebery,  "  she  is  a  great  thinker  ;  she 
has  written  two  sonnets  and  a  leading 
article." 

Until  the  marriage  of  Lady  Peggy,  it 
was  the  Earl's  custom  to  have  his  four 
children  photographed  every  year  at 
The  Durdans,  standing  in  a  row  outside 
the  windows,  in  order  that  he  might 
preserve  a  record  of  their  growth  and 
relative  heights.  It  is  said  that  this 
annual  event  afforded  less  pleasure  to 
the  children  than  to  their  father.  Lady 
Sybil  Primrose  amuses  herself,  like  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  with  amateur  photo- 
graphy. 

At  the  Jubilee  of  1887  many  Colonial 
visitors  were  entertained  at  Dalmeny. 
The  daughter  of  a  well-known  Austral- 
asian official,  who  was  at  the  time 
rather  older  than  Lady  Sybil,  has  a  vivid 


recollection  of  the  kindness  she  received 
from  the  Earl  and  Countess.  Lady 
Rosebery,  whose  hospitality  made  every 
one  feel  at  home,  herself  picked  out  a 
particularly  tempting  ice  for  her  young- 
est guest.  "  Lord  Rosebery  took  some 
of  the  people  to  see  a  ruin  in  a  corner  of 
the  grounds,  and  carried  one  of  the  little 
boys  on  his  shoulder.  I  walked  behind, 
hand  in  hand  with  the  little  girls."  As 
his  children  have  grown  older,  he  has 
made  them  his  constant  companions. 
His  sons  have  accompanied  him  on  seve- 
ral Continental  visits,  although  they 
have  not  yet  seen  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  as  he  had  at  their  age.  They 
were  present  with  him  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  Holland, 
and  not  long  ago  spent  a  delightful 
week  in  North  Germany,  visiting  the 
royal  palace  of  Herrenhausen  and  old- 
world  Hildesheim,  with  its  memories  of 
Charlemagne  and  its  rose  tree  that 
has  lived  a  thousand  years.  Lord 
Rosebery  has  often  looked  on  while  his 
eldest  son,  Lord  Dalmeny,  was  distin- 
guishing himself  on  the  cricket  or  foot- 
ball field,  and  neighbours  have  thought, 
as  they  watched  him,  that  no  political 
triumphs  of  his  own  ever  brought  such 
a  light  of  happiness  to  his  face.  At  his 
own  earnest  wish,  Lord  Dalmeny  is  to 
go  into  the  Army,  and  it  is  understood 
that  he  will  join  the  Scots  Greys. 

The  children  were  trained  from  their 
earliest  years  to  be  courteous  and  con- 
siderate to  every  one,  and  especially  to 
the  village  people  around  their  homes. 
Lord  Rosebery  as  a  young  man  started 
a  cricket  club  for  the  stable  lads  at 
Epsom,  and  used  himself  frequently  to 
join  in  the  game.  Before  her  marriage, 
Lady  Crewe  was  the  leading  spirit  in  a 
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girls'  cricket  club  near  Mentmore.  On 
summer  Saturdays  or  Sundays  the 
grounds  of  Mentmore  have  often  been 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  the 
family  at  the  "  House  "  give  the  prizes 
at  the  cottagers'  annual  flower-show. 

Many  stories  are  told  which  prove  that 
Lord  Rosebery  takes  a  kindly  interest  in 
other  children  as  well  as  his  own.  When 
he  was  leaving  Edinburgh  by  the  Sunday 
night  train,  after  his  first  visit  as  Premier, 
he  talked  at  the  Waverley  station  to  a 
little  lad  in  the  employment  of  the 
North  British  Railway.  He  asked  the 
boy  if  he  went  to  church  on  Sundays, 
and  what  were  his  working  hours.  The 
station-master  explained  that  the  boy 
was  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  Premier 
replied  that  he  thought  the  Church  of 
Scotland  ought  to  hold  late  services,  so 
that  working-men,  who  so  rarely  feel  fresh 
enough  to  attend  church  in  the  morning, 
might  be  present  with  their  families  in 
the  evening. 

At  Cardiff  station  in  January,  1895, 
Lord  Rosebery,  who  had  entered  his 
train  to  return  to  London,  saw  a  little 
girl  crying  bitterly  on  the  platform.  He 
got  out  and  asked  her  what  was  the 
matter.  She  replied  that  she  had  lost 
her  ticket,  and  had  still  a  long  way  to 
travel.  The  Premier  comforted  her  with 
cheery  words,  and  himself  put  her  in 
charge  of  a  leading  official,  to  whom  he 
gave  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  see 
the  little  traveller  safely  to  her  journey's 
end. 

His  interest  in  the  sports  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  people  is  shown  when  he 
attends  one  of  the  international  football 
matches.  He  has  begun  to  go  almost 
regularly  to  the  final  contest  of  the  foot- 
ball year  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  On 


several  occasions  he  has  presented  the 
cup  to  the  winning  team.  His  sons 
accompany  him,  and  he  is  quite  as  eager 
as  they  are  in  applauding  the  players. 
At  the  last  great  football  match  in  the 
Celtic  Park,  Glasgow,  it  is  recorded  that 
his  lordship  "  waved  his  hat  at  every 
Scottish  success,  with  all  the  abandon 
of  an  Aberdeen  tripper  in  the  shilling 
enclosure."  Almost  before  the  game 
was  over,  the  crowd  dashed  across  the 
field  to  the  pavilion  where  he  was  seated 
in  company  with  'Lord  Kinnaird, 
and  called  to  him  vociferously  for  a 
speech.  The  Scottish  team  had  played 
in  his  lordship's  racing  colours  (primrose 
and  pink),  and  he  said  this  was  the 
greatest  compliment  he  had  ever  re- 
ceived. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  public  life 
Lord  Rosebery  has  taken  a  warm  inter- 
est in  what  is  now  perhaps  the  most 
pressing  of  all  social  reforms — the  better 
housing  of  the  people.  Many  years  ago, 
when  presiding  over  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  held  in  the  Queen 
Street  Hall,  Edinburgh,  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  our  time  had  done  little  or 
nothing  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  lowest 
class  of  all.  "  The  tendency  of  the  age 
is  ruthless  and  severe.  It  props  and 
protects  and  strengthens  the  strong,  but, 
like  the  Spartan  mother,  it  is  apt  to  de- 
stroy its  weakly  offspring.  .  .  The 
railways  have  opened  out  in  this 
century  an  almost  inexhaustible  source 
of  wealth,  yet  wherever  the  railways  go 
they  sweep  away  the  dwellings  of  the 
working-classes."  From  a  recent  census 
paper  he  had  learned  that  no  fewer 
than  forty-six  Edinburgh  families  lived 
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in  windowless  houses,  and  that  33  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  the  city 
lived  in  houses  of  one  apartment,  and 
possessing  only  one  window. 

In  Glasgow  not  more  than  5.^  per 
cent,  of  the  population  lived  in  houses 
of  four  rooms  and  upwards  ;  while  in 
Edinburgh  the  number  who  occupied 
houses  of  this  class  was  22  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  "  I  believe,"  said  the 
speaker,  "  that  the  supplying  of  a  better 
class  of  dwelling-houses  for  the  poor  is 
the  most  direct  means  of  increasing 
their  self-respect  and  giving  them  the 
desire  to  improve  their  condition." 
When  visiting  Philadelphia  as  a  young 
man,  he  was  taken  to  see  a  working- 
men's  city,  which  formed  a  separate 
quarter  of  the  town.  At  the  Co-oper- 
ative Congress  in  1890  he  recalled  this 
experience.  "  Externally  it  was  as  ugly 
as  any  town  could  be.  It  was  bare, 
hard,  red,  uncompromisingly  brick,  and 
under  the  summer  and  autumn  sun  it 
looked  a  perfect  furnace.  But  to  the 
inward  eye  it  had  a  beauty  of  its  own, 
as  representing  the  surest  foundation  on 
which  the  State  can  rest,  which  is  an  in- 
telligent community  in  its  own  home.' 

In  a  speech  at  Shoreditch  in  Novem- 
ber, 1899,  he  dealt  with  the  present 
aspect  of  the  re-housing  question  as  it 
affects  London,  and  urged  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  working  population  could 
be  more  healthily  and  economically 
housed  in  the  country,  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts being  legislatively  affixed  to  the 
county  of  London.  His  interest  in  the 
work  which  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil is  doing  to  brighten  the  lives  of  the 
poor  was  conspicuously  shown  in  his 
St.  James's  Hall  speech  in  support  of 
the  Progressives  in  March,  1898.  Mr. 


Chamberlain  addressed  a  meeting  at 
Camberwell  on  behalf  of  the  Moderates 
on  the  same  night.  The  speeches  were 
printed  side  by  side  in  the  next  morn- 
ing's papers,  and  London  responded  by 
returning  the  Progressives  in  a  satisfac- 
tory majority.  It  was  a  well-deserved 
triumph  for  Lord  Rosebery,  whose  ap- 
peal reminded  his  audience  of  the 
speeches  he  delivered  during  his  leader- 
ship of  the  first  Council.  Never  has  he 
displayed  a  more  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  cause  of  London  progress  ;  never  a 
closer  and  firmer  grasp  of  the  great 
city's  innumerable  concerns.  Lord  Salis- 
bury had  described  the  Council  as 
"  Socialist  at  heart"  Its  former  Chair- 
man said  he  had  no  fear  of  Socialism. 
"  If  you  want  to  deal  with  Socialism, 
you  must  anticipate  Socialism,  and  deal 
with  the  evils  which  create  the  soil  that 
breeds  the  plant."  "  I  believe  that  the 
London  County  Council  is  not  more 
Socialistic  than  other  cities  of  the  coun- 
try. Is  direct  employment  of  labour 
in  a  limited  degree — necessary  at  any 
rate  for  the  prevention  of  the  rule  of 
contractors — is  such  direct  employment 
of  labour  Socialism,  because  you  find  it 
in  almost  every  great  municipality  of 
the  country?  Is  the  equalisation  of 
rates  Socialism  ?  Lord  Salisbury  is  in 
favour  of  the  equalisation  of  rates,  and 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  him  mixed  up 
with  the  Socialists  of  the  London 
County  Council.  Is  betterment  Social- 
ism ?  It  has  been  unanimously  recom- 
mended by  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  Is  the  possession  of  gas  and 
water  and  tramways  Socialism  ?  Al- 
most all  the  great  cities  of  the  Empire 
own  their  gas,  water,  and  tramways,  or 
at  any  rate  a  very  large  proportion  of 
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them.  These  things  are  not  Socialism 
at  all.  They  are  vital  necessities  of  a 
great  municipality  ;  and  if  it  be  Social- 
istic to  do  all  these  things,  you  must 
stone  Manchester,  stone  Birmingham, 
stone  Liverpool,  and  stone  Glasgow  be- 
fore you  attempt 
to  cast  a  single 
pebble  at  London." 
While  Urging  the 
duties  of  public 
bodies  towards  the 
1  ess  fortun  ate 
members  of  the 
community,  Lord 
Rosebery  is  care- 
ful to  perform  his 
own.  Many  a 
happy  day  has 
been  provided  by 
his  kindness  for 
the  inmates  of  the 
Epsom  workhouse. 
The  last  of  these 
occasions  was  on 
March  6th,  after 
the  relief  of  Lady- 
smith,  when  these 
poor  neighbours 
were  entertained 
by  the  ex-Premier 
to  a  substantial 
dinner  and  tea. 
When  our  army 
entered  Pretoria, 
he  celebrated  the 
event  by  providing  a  treat  for  the  in- 
mates of  the  Mount  Street  W'orkhouse, 
which  is  close  to  Berkeley  Square. 
"  I  do  not  like  to  think,"  he  wrote  to 
the  guardians,  "  that  while  we  are  all 
rejoicing,  my  poor  neighbours  are  out 
in  the  cold."  In  his  wide  sympathies 
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he  resembles  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  whom, 
in  his  memorial  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  related  a  touching  little  anec- 
dote, dating  back  to  the  first  Midlothian 
campaign.  We  were  driving  away  from 
a  meeting,  he  said,  and  a  crowd  followed 
us.  There  was 
one  man  who  ran 
on  after  all  the 
others  had  fallen 
behind.  He  must 
have  run  two 
miles.  He  was 
anxious  to  say 
something,  and  it 
was,  "  I  wish  to 
thank  you,  sir,  for 
the  speech  you 
made  to  the  work- 
house people." 
Lord  Rosebery, 
like  Mr.  Gladstone, 
has  always  some 
word  of  comfort 
and  uplifting  for 
those  whose  lot  in 
life  represents 
failure,  exhaustion, 
and  destitution. 

Since  his  retire- 
ment from  party 
politics  Lord  Rose- 
bery has  earned  a 
new  title.  It  is 
the  fashion  on 
both  sides  to  call 


him  "the  Orator  of  the  Empire,"  for,  as 
the  Scotsman  lately  observed,  in  his  great 
Imperial  speeches  the  nation  hears  itself 
speaking  through  him.  One  of  the 
most  amusing  tributes  ever  paid  to  his 
eloquence  occurred  in  the  correspond- 
ence in  a  breach  of  promise  case  some 
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years  ago.  The  passage  appeared  in  a 
letter  of  the  defendant's  which  ended  by 
breaking  off  his  engagement  with  the 
plaintiff.  "  I  am  going  to  tell  you  some- 
thing, but  I  am  not  a  Lord  Rosebery, 
and  cannot,  like  he,  give  it  in  a  high 
and  flowery  style."  To  which  the 
plaintiff  answered,  "  Oh,  Willie,  it  needs 
no  eloquence  of  Lord  Rosebery 's  for 
you  to  tell  me  such  tidings."  The 
Westminster  Gazette  remarked  that 
Lord  Rosebery 's  eloquence  would  seem 
to  have  passed  into  a  household  saying, 
like  Mr.  Gladstone's  collars  or  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  orchid. 

One  of  the  first  occasions  on  which  I 
heard  Lord  Rosebery  was  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Borough  Road  Polytechnic  in 
1892.  My  seat  was  near  the  Press 
table,  and  I  noticed  a  look  of  pleased 
expectancy  on  the  faces  of  the  reporters, 
which  broadened  to  a  welcoming  smile 
as  his  lordship  stepped  on  to  the  plat- 
form. Reporters  are  usually  too  busy 
at  public  gatherings  to  have  time  to 
enjoy  the  oratory,  but  at  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  meetings  I  have  frequently  ob- 
served that  they  appreciate  his  wit  as 
heartily  as  any  one  in  the  audience. 
The  ex-Premier  mounts  a  platform  with 
a  light  and  active  step.  At  St.  James's 
Hall  and  Exeter  Hall  he  runs  up  the 
short  staircase.  While  his  chairman  is 
speaking  he  searches  the  platform  for 
acquaintances,  his  eyes  lighting  up  with 
a  smile  for  each  "  kent  face."  These 
free  and  cordial  greetings  are  usually  a 
sign  that  he  is  in  good  form,  that  he 
feels  himself  among  friends,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  enjoy  the  meeting.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  to  make  a  difficult 
speech  to  critical  and  exacting  listeners 
(as  when  he  met  the  Liberal  party  for 


the  first  time  as  Prime  Minister),  it  has 
been  observed  that  "  he  sits  without 
stirring  an  eyebrow,  hands  folded,  face 
inscrutable."  Perhaps  he  is  never  so 
really  nervous  as  when  outwardly  most 
calm. 

His  delightful  voice  explains  some 
part  at  least  of  the  secret  of  his  oratori- 
cal success.  It  is  not  loud,  yet  it  fills 
easily  the  largest  halls.  Every  note 
rings  clear,  full,  and  musical.  Once, 
indeed,  even  Lord  Rosebery  relinquished 
in  despair  the  attempt  to  make  himself 
heard.  That  was  in  the  Manchester 
Royal  Exchange  in  November,  1897, 
when  his  appearance  in  a  high  balcony 
was  the  signal  for  loud  demands  for  a 
speech.  The  last  noted  visitor  who  had 
attempted  to  speak  from  the  balcony 
was  Nansen,and  he,  though  accustomed 
to  issue  orders  amidst  the  roaring  of 
Arctic  winds,  was  obliged  to  confess 
himself  baffled.  Lord  Rosebery  con- 
tented himself  with  a  brief  expression 
of  thanks.  "  I  am  grateful  to  you  for 
the  privilege  of  seeing  this  magnificent 
spectacle,  which  I  have  never  seen 
paralleled  except  when  the  Pope  blesses 
the  world  at  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  on 
Easter  Day." 

Ten  years  ago  the  ex-Premier  might 
have  been  described  as  one  of  the  quiet- 
est of  British  orators.  Through  the 
greater  part  of  a  speech  he  would  stand 
nearly  motionless,  with  his  hands  grasp- 
ing his  coat  lapels.  Almost  his  only 
gesture,  as  an  Aberdeen  hearer  noted, 
was  the  raising  or  lowering  of  one  hand. 
His  utterance  was,  and  is  still,  slow  and 
measured  ;  he  is  never  in  a  hurry,  least 
of  all  on  the  platform.  During  the  last 
three  years  he  has  used  gold-rimmed 
eye-glasses  at  his  meetings,  and  on 
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great    occasions,   such    as  his  Cromwell 

o  J 

eulogy,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  put  on 
his  glasses  and  deliberately  search  his 
notes  for  a  word  or  epithet. 

No  one  could  in  these  days  repeat 
the  complaint  that  he  is  rather  a  cold 
orator.  His  recent  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Lords  have  been  hot  and 
fiery,  emphasized  with  vehement  ges- 
tures, with  resonant  blows  on  the  table, 
while  his  voice  sweeps  through  the 


sure  to  listen  to  him.  Dr.  Johnson  said 
of  "  Paradise  Lost "  that  none  ever 
wished  it  longer ;  the  exact  converse 
is  true  of  Lord  Rosebery's  speeches. 
If  his  audience  has  one  complaint,  it 
is  that  he  brings  them  to  an  end  too 
soon.  He  believes  in  the  old  adage, 
that  the  half  is  better  than  the  whole, 
especially  the  half-hour. 

Some  of  his  most  powerful  speeches 
have  been  delivered  without  a  single  note. 


IN    THE   GROUNDS    AT    MENTMORE. 


Chamber  in  windy  gusts.  Several  times 
last  session  he  startled  the  drowsy 
Peers  with  warnings  that  were  almost 
shouted  in  their  ears.  Lord  Salisbury 
appeared  at  the  time  indifferent  to 
the  impassioned  reasonings  of  his  pre- 
decessor, but  his  own  speech  to  the 
Primrose  League  in  May  showed  how 
seriously  he  had  taken  them  to  heart. 
Democratic  audiences  are  delighted 
to  see  Lord  Rosebery  "  let  himself  go" 
in  the  freedom  of  his  later  oratory.  To 
the  masses  it  is  always  an  intense  plea- 


His  tribute  to  Mr.  Gladstone  was  spoken 
extempore.  He  turned  away  from  the 
table  and  faced  the  reporters'  gallery, 
and  his  speech  was  by  common  consent 
the  most  impressive  made  that  day  in 
Parliament.  His  contributions  to  debate 
during  the  Transvaal  War  were  appar- 
ently unpremeditated.  His  platform 
humour  is  delightfully  spontaneous. 
Interrupters  find  him  always  ready. 
Speaking  once  on  the  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  said  it  was  no 
pleasant  thing  for  the  head  of  a  Govern- 
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ment  with  a  majority  in  the  Commons 
to  find  himself  in  the  Lords  with  half 
a  dozen  empty  benches  behind  him  and 
nothing  else.  "  Fill  them  up,"  cried  a 
man  in  the  audience.  "  Ah,"  said  Lord 
Rosebery,  "  I  see  the  gentleman  has 
aspirations  towards  the  peerage  himself. 
But  I  should  want  to  know  more  about 
him  before  I  took  any  step  in  that  di- 
rection, because  peers  are  apt  to  change 
their  opinions  when  once  they  get  their 
peerage."  In  a  County  Council  speech 
he  said  he  would  offer  large  and  liberal 
terms  to  the  City  of  London.  From 
the  body  of  the  hall  an  aggrieved 
Radical  called,  "  Why  ?  "  "  Because 
we  want  the  City  of  London,"  answered 
the  speaker.  "  My  friend  in  the  audi- 
ence, who  is  for  more  summary  methods, 
probably  as  a  boy  endeavoured  to  catch 
birds  by  putting  salt  on  their  tails. 
That,  I  believe,  when  it  is  successful,  is 
an  admirable  method,  but  I  have  never 
heard  of  its  success." 

At  a  meeting  of  Scottish  Liberals  at 
Glasgow  in  1889,  over  which  he  pre- 
sided, offence  was  taken  because  the 
officials  had  provided  seats  for  some 
gentlemen  on  the  platform,  while  others 
were  relegated  to  the  body  of  the  hall. 
Angry  references  to  this  favouritism 
were  made  in  the  opening  speeches, 
but  Lord  Rosebery  calmed  the  troubled 
waters  by  requesting  all  the  gentlemen 
who  wished  to  pull  down  those  on  the 
platform  to  hold  up  their  hands.  A 
hearty  burst  of  laughter  restored  the 
equanimity  of  the  meeting. 

Many  of  his  lordship's  phrases  are 
still  the  current  coin  of  politics.  He  is 


understood  to  have  set  in  circulation, 
if  he  did  not  invent,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
title  of  "The  Grand  Old  Man."  The 
"  blue  book  and  biscuit "  student  is  still 
a  synonym  for  the  political  bore.  The 
"  Liberal  umbrella,"  the  "  three  year 
radius,"  as  applied  to  County  Council 
legislation,  and  the  "  predominant 
partner" — all  belong  to  the  sphere  of 
domestic  politics,  and  are  forgotten  in 
these  stirring  times  ;  but  we  still  talk 
of  "  pegging  out  claims  for  the  future," 
of  "a  sane  Imperialism"  as  opposed 
to  the  "  wild  cat "  spirit  of  aggression, 
of  Mr.  Kruger's  "  Dutch  rural  sim- 
plicity," of  the  "  cactus  hedge "  of  the 
Indian  frontier.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  of 
Disraeli  that  he  was  privileged  in 
phraseology,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  successor.  The  charm 
of  Lord  Rosebery's  humour  is  its  per- 
fect naturalness.  His  jests  do  not  smell 
of  the  lamp.  As  an  after-dinner  speaker 
he  is  without  a  rival,  for  he  knows  how 
to  combine  most  happily  the  elements 
of  grave  and  gay,  genial  banter  with 
lofty  eloquence.  The  pleasure  of  listen- 
ing to  him  is  enhanced  by  the  sphinx- 
like  immobility  of  his  countenance. 
He  never  seems,  even  in  the  innermost 
depths  of  his  consciousness,  to  be  smil- 
ing at  his  own  jokes.  Some  one  has 
spoken  of  his  "  remarkable  glance  of 
the  eye,  which  appears  to  take  the 
measure  of  a  man  and  to  value  him 
accordingly."  Never  is  that  glance 
more  characteristic  than  when  it  wanders 
in  grave  reproof  over  an  audience  which 
is  laughing  unrestrainedly  over  one  of 
his  own  happy  sayings. 
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THOSE  who  attend  Lord  Rosebery's 
meetings  in  London  or  the  provinces 
must  have  observed  that  many  of  the 
platform  company  are  eager  to  shake 
hands  with  him.  Shaking  hands  with 
statesmen  and  their  wives  is  a  pastime 
in  which  too  enthusiastic  strangers  fre- 
quently indulge.  Mrs.  Gladstone,  on 
one  of  her  last  visits  to  the  Ladies' 
Gallery  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
found  her  hand  unexpectedly  clasped 
in  that  of  an  elderly  admirer  from  the 
country,  who  thanked  her  for  taking  care 
of  her  dear  husband.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  well  accustomed  to  such  demonstra- 
tions, and  Lord  Rosebery  has  had 
amusing  experiences  of  the  same  kind. 
One  was  at  the  County  Hotel,  Carlisle, 
during  the  railway  excursion  of  Septem- 
ber, 1899.  After  luncheon  the  guests 
came  out  on  the  steps  to  be  photo- 
graphed. On  the  other  side  of  the 
street  hundreds  of  excursionists  were 
watching,  and  just  as  the  company  was 
ready  to  face  the  camera,  a  fervent  ad- 
mirer dashed  across  the  street,  shook 
hands  with  the  ex-Premier,  and  was 
back  in  his  place  amongst  the  crowd 
before  any  one  could  remonstrate.  The 
record  of  the  time  says  that  Lord 
Rosebery  was  much  amused  by  the 
incident. 


The  men  who  gather  round  him  on 
his  public  appearances  are  not,  however, 
admiring  strangers,  whether  modest  or 
forward  ;  they  are  not  even  mere  ac- 
quaintances ;  little  perception  is  needed 
to  discover  that  they  are  his  own  friends. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Lord  Rosebery 
should  have  loyal  friends,  for  he  is  the 
best  of  friends  and  colleagues.  The 
death  of  Mrs.  Gladstone  in  the  summer 
must  have  recalled  to  many  his  long  and 
intimate  connection  with  the  Gladstone 
family.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  lay  dying 
two  colleagues,  and  two  only,  were  re- 
ceived at  Hawarden  for  the  last  farewell. 
One  was  Mr.  John  Morley,  his  chosen 
biographer  ;  the  other  was  Lord  Rose- 
bery. As  Mr.  Morley  drove  into 
Chester  on  his  return  from  the  Castle,  he 
met  Lord  Rosebery,  who  had  just 
arrived,  and  for  twenty  minutes  the  two 
statesmen  paced  arm-in-arm  along  the 
High  Street,  the  gravity  of  their  manner 
warning  the  townspeople  that  there  was 
no  good  news  of  the  illustrious  invalid. 
Lord  Rosebery  remained  over  the  night 
at  Hawarden,  and  was  twice  asked  to 
visit  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  sick  room.  At 
the  funeral  his  four  children  were  pre- 
sent. His  tribute  to  Mrs.  Gladstone  in 
the  House  of  Lords  was  admired  for  the 
exquisite  gentleness  of  its  phrasing,  but 
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more  touching  even  than  his  words  was 
the  son-like  affection  with  which,  when 
the  funeral  was  over,  he  went  to  the 
bereaved  lady  and  reverently  kissed  her 
hand.  Lord  Rosebery  is  welcome  in 
the  house  of  feasting,  but  not  less 
welcome  in  the  house  of  mourning. 
A.  K.  H.  B.  wrote  in  "  The  Last  Years 
of  St.  Andrews,"  after  mentioning  the 
kindness  of  a  letter  he  had  received  from 
the  Premier  in  1894  :  "  But  no  mortal  is 
ever  surprised  at  that,  who  has  any 
acquaintance  with  Lord  Rosebery. 
Who  wrote  to  me  in  gentler  sympathy 
in  my  black  day  and  since  ?  Not 
one  ;  not  Bishop  Thorold  himself." 

In  the  "Life  of  Sir  John  Millais"  it 
is  recorded  how  he  visited  the  artist 
during  his  painful  illness.  Sir  John 
Millais  was  one  of  many  noted  men 
for  whom  he  has  helped  to  bear  the 
pall.  He  was  present  at  Browning's 
funeral,  and  a  pall-bearer  at  Tennyson's, 
There  are  politicians  who  shine  bril- 
liantly on  the  platform,  but  whom  no 
one  would  expect  to  speak  a  tender 
word  by  the  bed  of  suffering,  or  sac- 
rifice an  engagement  to  pay  the  last 
sad  tribute  to  a  friend.  Lord  Rosebery 
is  not  one  of  these.  In  private  and 
in  public  life  he  is  a  friend  for  all 
weathers.  If  clouds  gathered  round  the 
career  of  a  colleague,  and  he  was  made 
to  feel  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in 
society  the  bitter  experience  of  con- 
tumely and  neglect,  Lord  Rosebery's 
kindness  and  consideration  never  failed. 
The  honours  he  bestowed  during  his 
brief  Premiership  were  not  only  interest- 
ing and  piquant  in  themselves,  but  were 
accompanied  by  letters  which  made 
them  sweet  to  the  receivers.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  the  public  will  read  the  letters  he 


addressed  to  Sir  George  Williams,  Sir 
Walter  Besant,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Sir 
Martin  Conway,  and  others  ;  the  letter 
to  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  has,  I  think,  ap- 
peared in  print.  In  the  "  Life  of  Lord 
Playfair  "  we  find  the  letter  in  which  the 
Premier  recommended  him  for  the 
G.C.B.  :- 

"  10,  DOWNING   STREET, 
"  WHITEHALL, 

"  May  1 2,  1 895. 

"  MY  DEA.R  PLAYFAIR, — I  propose  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Queen's  Birthday  to 
recommend  you  for  the  honour  of  the 
G.C.B.  I  have  no  time  to  explain  why 
I  do  this,  because  the  record  of  your 
single-minded  services  to  the  public  is 
too  long  for  a  letter.  I  will  only  say 
that  you  have  never  been  deaf  to  the 
call  of  duty,  however  arduous,  or  fallen 
short  of  its  requirements.  That  is  a 
great  thing  to  say,  and  of  few  can  it  be 
said.  I  must  add,  however,  the  expres- 
sion of  my  personal  gratitude  for  the 
valuable  work  that  you  are  doing  for  the 
present  Government  in  the  House  of 
Lords. — Believe  me,yours  very  sincerely, 
"  ROSEBERY." 

In  the  summer  of  1894  Lord  Rose- 
bery attended  the  wedding  of  Mr. 
Asquith.  His  letter  to  Miss  Tennant 
when  the  engagement  was  announced 
was  very  interesting.  The  tribute  to 
Mr.  Asquith's  genius,  and  the  forecast  of 
his  brilliant  future,  were  not  less  remark- 
able than  the  more  formal  compliment 
to  his  colleague  in  his  farewell  speech  at 
Edinburgh.  Another  recent  wedding 
in  the  inner  circles  of  Liberalism  was 
that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ellis.  Lord  Rose- 
bsry  was  one  of  a  small  group  of 
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friends  who  presented  the  young  couple 
with  a  house  in  Westminster.  Mr.  Ellis 
had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  Chief 
Whip  in  March,  1894,  and  neither  the 
Premier  nor  any  of  his  colleagues  ever 
regretted  the  choice.  I  may  quote  a 
sentence  from  Lord  Rosebery's  words  at 
the  City  Liberal  Club,  a  month  after  the 
gifted  Welshman  had  passed  away : 
"  It  struck  me  with  profound  melancholy 
when  I  read  in  the  Mediterranean  that 
the  country  had  lost  much  more  than 
the  service,  the  promise  of  Thomas  Ellis. 
The  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  I  am 
reminded  of  another  young  man  who 
died  in  Parliament  at  exactly  the  same 
age — I  mean  Francis  Horner,  who  was 
publicly  mourned  as  no  private  mem- 
ber ever  was.  There  was 


something  in  the  lofty  purity  of  that 
spirit  which  impressed  everybody  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact.  .  .  . 
However  high  our  standard,  it  is  always 
well  to  have  it  associated  with  those 
who  have  shone  before  us,  and  are 
removed  from  our  midst." 

The  earnestness  of  these  words 
brought  home  to  all  who  heard  them  the 
loss  which  the  country  had  sustained  by 
the  death  of  a  young  statesman  who  had 
set  before  it  only  the  noblest  ideals  of 
politics.  Mangan's  tribute  to  the  Irish 
patriot,  Thomas  Davis,  early  great  and 
early  lost,  might  have  been  written  for 
Thomas  Ellis  : — 

"I  sat  by  Ballyshannon  in  the  summer, 

And  watched  the  salmon  leap, 

And  I  said,  as  I  beheld  the  gallant  creatures 
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Spring  glittering  from  the  deep, 

Through    the    spray   and    through    the    prone 

heaps  striving  onward, 
To  the  calm,  clear  streams  above, 
So  seekest  thou  thy  native  founts  of  freedom, 

Thomas  Davis, 
In  thy  brightness  of  strength  and  love." 


Mr.  Stead  once  wrote  that  no  one 
would  dream  of  counting  Lord  Rosebery 
amonir  the  "conventional  ecclesiastical 


the   second  occasion   a    stirring    speech 
from   Dr.  Walter  Ross  Taylor. 

Lord  Rosebery  is  the  patron  of  two 
livings,  Mentmore  and  Postwick.  The 
following  is  the  inscription  he  composed 
for  the  brass  plate  underneath  the  stained 
window  erected  to  the  memory  of  his 
grandfather  in  Postwick  Church  : — "  To 
the  dear  memory  of  Sir  Archibald  John 
Primrose,  fourth  Earl  of  Rosebery, 


Christians  "  of  the  day.     If  by  this    he     Knight  of   the  Thistle,  sometime  Lord- 


meant  that  Lord    Rosebery    is   a  non- 
churchgoer,   he   was   never   more    mis- 


Lieutenant    of   Linlithgowshire,    and    a 
Privy   Councillor,  who  was   beloved    in 


into      Edinburgh    with    his    sons    and 
attends    service  at    Free    St.    George's, 


taken.  When  staying  at  Dalmeny,the  every  relation  of  life,  and  is  .  in  this 
ex-Premier,  if  alone,  attends  morning  parish  memorable  as  one  who  faithfully 
service  in  one  or  other  of  the  village  endeavoured  to  do  his  duty,  as  a  just 
churches  belonging  to  his  estate,  and  beneficent  landlord,  as  a  hearty 
Usually  he  is  seen  in  the  family  pew  and  judicious  friend  to  the  poor, 
at  Dalmeny ;  occasionally  he  strolls  this  brass  is  erected  by  his  grandson 
through  the  woods  to  Cramond.  On  and  successor,  Archibald  Philip  Prim- 
Sunday  evenings  he  sometimes  drives  rose,  1871.  He  was  born  Oct.  I4th, 

1783.  He  married  firstly,  May  2Oth, 
1808,  Harriett,  2nd  daughter  of  the 
taking  care  to  ascertain  beforehand  that  Honble.  B.  Bouverie  ;  and  secondly, 
either  Dr.  Whyte  or  the  Rev.  Hugh  August  I2th,  1819,  the  Honble.  Anne 
Black  is  preaching.  By  the  congrega-  Margaret  Anson,  who  survives  him.  He 
tion  in  this  large  and  crowded  building  died  March  4th,  1868." 
his  presence  is  unnoticed,  but  the  occu-  When  at  The  Durdans  the  ex-Premier 
pants  of  the  pew  into  which  he  is  shown  drives  or  walks  on  Sundays  to  Christ 
are  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  an  Church,  Epsom  Downs.  In  1878  he 
ex-Prime  Minister  by  their  side,  to  have  laid  one  of  the  foundation-stones  of 
the  pleasure  of  lending  him  a  hymn-  the  Congregational  Lecture  Hall  at 
book,  and  to  hear  his  word  of  apprecia-  Ewell,  near  Epsom.  He  is  very  rarely 
tion  at  the  close.  Lord  Rosebery  has  in  London  for  the  week  end,  and 
many  associations  with  the  Free  Church  there  are  few  traditions  of  his  visits  to 
of  Scotland,  and  knows  all  its  leading  London  churches.  When  his  daughters 
men.  He  visited  the  General  Assembly  were  children  he  used  sometimes  to  take 
on  two  occasions  in  1889.  One  of  the  them  to  the  chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hos- 
debates  to  which  he  listened  was,  oddly  pital.  On  a  Sunday  evening  last  winter 
enough,  on  the  conversion  of  the  Jews;  he  was  present  at  the  service  of  the  West 
the  other,  on  the  appointment  of  Dr.  London  Mission  at  St.  James's  Hall. 
Marcus  Dods  to  a  professorship  in  the  He  arrived  early,  sat  among  the  con- 
New  College,  Edinburgh.  He  heard  on  gregation,  unrecognised  by  his  neigh- 
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hours,  and  remained  till  the  end.  The 
Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  who  was  the 
preacher,  received  a  letter  from  Lord 
Rosebery  saying  that  he  had  been  much 
pleased  with  his  experience.  His  in- 
terest in  Methodism  was  further  shown 
by  his  gift  of  a  hundred  guineas  to  the 
Centenary  Fund.  He  signed  the  his- 
toric roll  himself,  and  promised  to  find 
ninety-nine  Methodist  children  on  his 
estates  who  should  sign  along  with  him. 
Dr.  Guinness  Rogers  has  told  us  that  his 
lordship  has  been  accustomed  for  many 
years  to  read  a  sermon  to  his  family  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  his  library  contains 
all  the  great  religious  classics  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  and  that  he  not  only 
possesses,  but  reads  them.  One  of 
his  favourite  books  is  "  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress."  Dr.  Whyte,  in  his  lectures 
on  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  refers  to 
Lord  Rosebery's  admiration  of  the  last 
pages  of  the  first  part,  which  describe 
how  the  pilgrims  crossed  the  River. 

Twice  during  his  tenure  of  office  it 
fell  to  his  lot  to  appoint  a  bishop.  For 
the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells  he  selected 
Bishop  Kennion  of  Adelaide,  an  old 
Eton  schoolfellow.  To  Hereford  he  in- 
vited Dr.  Percival — a  magnanimous  act 
on  his  part,  as  the  Bishop  had  only  a 
short  time  before  reproved  the  Premier 
for  horse-racing.  The  subsequent  career 
of  these  dignitaries  has  fully  justified 
his  choice.  Dr.  Kennion,  with  his  many- 
sided  activities,  and  his  interest  in  health- 
ful sports,  is  indeed  such  a  prelate  as 
we  imagine  Lord  Rosebery  might  have 
been  if  he  had  followed  in  the  steps  of 
his  ancestor,  Dr.  Gilbert  Primrose. 

The  appointment  of  a  colonial  bishop 
was  one  out  of  many  proofs  of  the 


watchful  interest  with  which  he  has  fol- 
lowed the  developments  of  Australian 
life  and  work. 

In  the  present  day,  when  we  hear  so 
much  of  Imperial  Federation,  and  when 
there  is  a  disposition  in  many  quarters 
to  grudge  Liberal  statesmen  their  due 
credit  for  initiating  and  promoting  the 
movement,  it  is  worth  while  to  examine 
the  journal  which  represented  the  views 
of  Mr.  Forster  and  Lord  Rosebery. 
The  League  was  founded  in  November, 
1884,  and  its  monthly  organ,  Imperial 
Federation,  began  in  1886.  In  April 
of  that  year  Mr.  Forster  passed  away, 
and  the  July  number  contains  a  portrait 
and  brief  biography  of  the  new  President. 
Lord  Rosebery.  He  had  been  closely 
associated  with  the  League  from  the  be- 
ginning. At  the  memorable  conference 
held  in  July,  1884,  he  urged  the  necessity 
of  federation.  "  On  both  sides  of  the 
world,  across  the  western  ocean  and 
across  the  southern  ocean,  you  have  two 
great  countries — empires,  if  you  will — 
stretching  forth  their  hands  to  you  in 
passionate  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
country  from  which  they  spring.  If  you 
will  not  avail  yourselves  of  that  senti- 
ment now,  the  time  may  come  when  you 
will  bitterly  repent  it."  At  the  adjourned 
conference  in  November  he  referred  to 
"the  nullification  school "  of  politicians, 
who  regarded  the  colonies  as  a  burden 
and  would  gladly  have  let  them  go. 
He  did  not  wish  the  League  to  push  on 
too  fast  or  too  rashly,  but  rather  to 
allow  the  first  practical  proposals  for 
federation  to  come  from  the  colonies. 
One  of  his  best  speeches  on  the  subject 
was  delivered  at  Willis's  Rooms  in 
March,  1888. 

"  Our  Empire,"  he  said,  "  has  not  been 
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founded  on  any  fixed  rules,  like  the 
Roman  Empire,  which  was  co-extensive 
with  civilization,  but  it  has  been  rather 
the  result  of  the  drifting  of  a  masterful 
race  into  the  waste  places  of  the  world. 
I  read  in  an  Australian  paper  with  very 
deep  interest  the  account  of  an  experi- 
ment that  has  recently  taken  place  there, 
which  is  likely  to  add  enormously  to 
the  wealth  and  resources  of  that  brilliant 
continent.  They  had  been  tapping  for 
underground  rivers  there,  and  the  other 
day  they  tapped  one — the  Barkledeane 
Spring — which  in  a  moment,  and  as 
soon  as  the  borer  passed  through  the 
soft  stratum  which  overlay  the  water, 
rose  up,  and  oozing  out  in  an  irresistible 
flood,  filled  up  all  the  cavities  and  all 
the  waste  places  of  the  neighbourhood 
till  it  settled  into  one  vast  lagoon.  In 
the  description  I  find  some  image  of 
this  British  race  of  ours,  which,  without 
any  particular  guidance  or  foresight  on 
our  part,  has  suddenly  oozed  out,  and, 
adjusting  itself  to  the  accommodation 
that  the  world  can  offer,  has  covered  so 
mighty  a  space  on  the  globe." 

Lord  Rosebery  strongly  approved  of 
the  Colonial  Conference  held  during 
the  Jubilee  of  1887,  and  at  a  City 
Conference  in  November,  1889,  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  Lord  Salisbury's 
Government  would  continue  and  re- 
new these  conferences,  in  which  a  com- 
mon Council  was  foreshadowed  for  the 
race  at  large. 

Imperial  Federation  was  not  a  popu- 
lar or  fashionable  cause  in  the  six  years 
between  1884  and  1890,  and  Lord  Rose- 
bery was  sometimes  reproached  for  his 
earnest  advocacy  of  colonial  interests. 
In  December,  1887,  the  Spectator,  in 
discussing:  his  claims  to  the  Liberal 


leadership,  said  the  one  sign  of  weak- 
ness in  Lord  Rosebery  was  his  "  leaning 
to  a  federation  of  the  colonies,  not 
merely  as  a  precautionary  measure 
against  needless  mistakes,  but  as  a  final 
constitution  for  the  government  of  the 
Empire." 

It  has  been  fortunate  for  Lord  Rose- 
bery during  the  four  years  of  his  retire- 
ment that  he  is  "  a  man  with  many  irons 
in  the  fire."  In  literary  work  he  has 
found  to  some  extent  an  occupation  for 
his  leisure.  Few  politicians  are  so 
deeply  read  in  the  history  of  the 
Empire.  Of  Scotland  he  has  said  that 
her  history  ''  stirs  the  blood  like  a  trum- 
pet." He  has  specialised  in  Georgian 
and  Early  Victorian  political  memoirs, 
and  in  his  writings  and  addresses  he 
sometimes  seems  nearer  to  the  great 
men  of  the  last  century — Chatham, 
Burke,  Pitt,  and  Fox — than  to  any  of 
his  own  contemporaries. 

The  least  known  of  his  writings  is  the 
preface  to  the  "  List  of  Persons  concerned 
in  the  Rebellion"  of  1745.  One  of  his 
ancestors,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  leading 
Jacobite,  and  Lord  Rosebery  possesses 
a  manuscript  giving  the  names  of  the 
Scottish  rebels.  In  1890  this  curious 
document  was  printed,  at  his  request, 
by  Messrs.  Constable,  for  presentation 
to  the  members  of  the  Scottish  History 
Society,  of  which  he  is  President.  With 
notes  and  appendices  it  forms  a  hand- 
some volume.  Lord  Rosebery  describes 
it  as  "  the  bare  official  record  of  our  last 
historical  romance."  He  tells  in  touch- 
ing sentences  the  story  of  Prince 
Charlie's  ill-fated  venture,  reminding  us 
how,  "  by  a  magic,  unconscious  touch  of 
history,  he  is  transmuted  for  ever  into  a 
paladin,  with  a  tradition  and  a  worship 
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which  has  always  hallowed  his  smallest 
relics  as  those  of  a  hero  or  a  saint.  The 
secret  of  the  fascination  is  not  impene- 
trable. Recklessness,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  engaging  qualities  of  private 
life,  loses  no  part  of  its  grace  on  a  larger 
stage."  He  speaks  of  "  the  dark  shadow 
of  destiny,  the  long  tragedy,  which  has 
Sfiven  such  a  fascination  to  the  Stuart 

o 

story.     It  was  the  cause  for  which  many 


ruined  him  in  Scotland.  "  A  name  like 
that  of  Stuart,  borne  by  a  Protestant 
prince  of  engaging  presence,  would 
have  raised  the  nation  in  its  cause. 
But  religion  outweighed  all  else. 
Sixty  years  had  not  elapsed  since 
Claverhouse  had  harried  the  servants 
of  God  ;  it  was  not  seventy  since  the 
young  Chevalier's  grandfather  had  sat 
and  gloated  over  the  sufferings  of  the 
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thousands  of  brave  men  willingly  faced 
exile  and  ruin  and  death,  for  which 
they  were  attainted  and  hanged  and 
massacred,  round  which  the  sweetest 
poetry  of  Scotland  has  wound  itself, 
and  which  the  legends  of  the  people 
embalm.  It  is  not,  then,  out  of  place 
to  print  this  list  of  martyrs  to  that 
hapless,  hopeless  faith." 

Lord     Rosebery    thinks    it    was   the 
Popery  of  the  Young   Pretender  which 


saints  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  Holy- 
rood.  The  very  assurances  of  toleration 
and  goodwill  that  the  Regent  brought 
from  his  father  were  dated  from  Rome. 
He  himself  could  not  be  brought  to 
attend  the  services  of  the  kirk.  .  .  . 
The  all-powerful  clergy  deserted  their 
pulpits  and  the  city  at  his  approach. 
Nothing  could  be  more  significant  or 
more  sinister.  There  were  few  recruits. 
The  gracious  face  of  the  young  Prince 
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remained  melancholy  and  overcast. 
Fate  had  already  written  failure  upon 
it." 

The  "Life  of  Pitt"  (1891)  has  been 
ransacked  for  obiter  dicta.  The  best- 
known  passage  is  that  in  which  the 
author  speaks  of  the  ill-feeling  between 
Fox  and  Shelburne.  "  It  does  not  signify 
which  of  the  two  was  to  blame  for  this 
mutual  mistrust  ;  that  it  existed  is  suffi- 
cient It  would  be  too  much  to  main- 
tain that  all  the  members  of  a  Cabinet 
should  feel  an  implicit  confidence  in 
each  other  ;  humanity — least  of  all, 
political  humanity — could  not  stand  so 
severe  a  test.  But  between  a  Prime 
Minister  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  such 
a  confidence  is  indispensable.  Responsi- 
bility rests  so  largely  with  the  one,  and 
articulation  so  greatly  with  the  other, 
that  unity  of  sentiment  is  the  one 
necessary  link  that  makes  a  relation, 
in  any  case  difficult,  in  any  way  pos- 
sible. The  voice  of  Jacob  and  the 
hands  of  Esau  may  effect  a  successful 
imposture,  but  can  hardly  constitute  a 
durable  administration." 

Another  sentence  from  the  same  book 
has  a  livelier  significance  for  the  present 
Liberal  party  :  "  An  ex  -  Premier  is 
usually  found,  by  any  Cabinet  in  which 
he  may  serve  as  an  ordinary  member, 
to  be  a  fleeting  and  dangerous  luxury." 
The  Westminster  Gazette  predicted,  not 
long  ago,  that  if  Lord  Rosebery  returns 
to  politics,  it  will  not  be  to  the  second 
place  on  either  side.  In  his  fascinating 
review  of  Mr.  Parker's  "  Sir  Robert 
Peel,"  Lord  Rosebery  delights  and 
tantalizes  us  with  a  discussion  on  the 
text,  "  What  is  a  Prime  Minister  ? " 
He  merely  glances  at  an  aspect  of  the 


question  which  must  be  personally  in- 
teresting to  himself — Sir  Robert's 
opinion  that  the  Prime  Minister  should 
be  in  the  House  of  Lords.  That,  he 
says,  "  has  scarcely  more  than  an  his- 
toric interest,  since  the  conditions  are 
no  longer  the  same.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible, even  as  a  matter  of  historic 
interest,  altogether  to  ignore  any 
definite  opinion  on  such  a  subject 
pronounced  by  so  consummate  a 
master  of  his  craft."  Readers  cannot 
help  thinking,  as  they  ponder  the 
pages  in  which  an  ex-Prime  Minister 
dwells  on  the  difficulties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  head  of  the  Cabinet,  that 
at  every  point  his  own  experiences 
during  the  anxious  and  critical  months 
between  March,  1894,  and  June,  1895, 
must  have  been  present  to  his  mind. 
"  A  First  Minister  has  only  the  influ- 
ence with  the  Cabinet  which  is  given 
him  by  his  personal  arguments,  his 
personal  qualities,  and  his  personal 
weight.  But  this  is  not  all.  All  his 
colleagues  he  must  convince,  some  he 
may  have  to  humour,  some  even  to 
cajole — a  harassing,  laborious,  and  un- 
gracious task.  Nor  is  it  only  his 
colleagues  that  he  has  to  deal  with. 
He  has  to  masticate  their  pledges, 
given  before  they  joined  him  ;  he  has 
to  blend  their  public  utterances,  to 
fuse  as  well  as  may  be  all  this  into 
the  policy  of  the  Government  ;  for  their 
various  records  must  be  reconciled,  or 
glossed,  or  obliterated.  A  machinery 
liable  to  so  many  grains  of  sand  re- 
quires obviously  all  the  skill  and  vigi- 
lance of  the  best  conceivable  engineer. 
And  yet,  without  the  external  support 
of  his  Cabinet,  he  is  disarmed.  The 
resignation  of  a  colleague,  however 
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relatively  insignificant,  is  a  storm- 
signal."  Lord  Rosebery  cherishes  a 
firm  belief  in  the  good  faith  and 


material  fact  would  be  visible  to  all, 
while  a  shallow  head  was  embedded 
in  the  sand.  But  it  is  not  so.  The 
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honourable  behaviour  of  British 
Cabinet  Ministers.  One  might  expect, 
he  says,  that  in  a  nation  like  ours  the 
secrecy  of  the  Cabinet  would  resemble 
the  secrecy  of  the  ostrich — "  the 


secrets  of  the  Cabinet  are,  as  a  rule, 
preserved.  After  the  sharpest  internal 
discords,  the  numbers  will  present  a 
united,  even  if  a  silent  and  sullen, 
front." 
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The  ex-Premier  is  perhaps  a  little  too 
confident  as  to  the  inviolable  good 
faith  with  which  Cabinet  members  pre- 
serve their  secrets.  A  piece  of  gossip 
which  has  several  times  appeared  in 
print  with  regard  to  himself  shows 
that  amongst  his  colleagues  there  must 
have  been  one  loose-tongued  chatterer. 
The  story  is  that  he  sent  round  to  the 
Cabinet  a  memorandum  hostile  to  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  Death  Duties 
Budget,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  demanded  a  Cabinet  on 
the  question,  and  that  when  the 
Cabinet  met  the  Premier  withdrew  his 
memorandum  without  a  struggle.  The 
rumour  has  been  circulated  by  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  enemies  in  the  full  knowledge 
that  while  Cabinet  etiquette  would  pre- 
clude him  from  contradicting  it,  many 
Liberals  must  be  prejudiced  against  him 
by  the  suspicion  that  he  opposed  a 
Budget  of  which  all  Liberals  approve. 

Lord  Rosebery,  as  an  ex  -  Prime 
Minister,  and  as  a  member  of  three 
Cabinets,  assures  us  that  even  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  in  our  "  Venetian " 
secret  council  is  unknown  to  the  pub- 
lic, "  though  enterprising  editors  make 
spirited  conjectures,  which  sometimes 
take  the  form  of  authoritative  para- 
graphs." "  During  the  whole  of  the 
Parliamentary  recess,  at  least,  we  have 
not  the  faintest  idea  of  what  our  rulers 
are  doing,  or  planning,  or  negotiating, 
except  in  so  far  as  light  is  afforded 
by  the  independent  investigations  of 
the  Press.  This  is  said  in  a  spirit,  not 
of  criticism  or  depreciation,  but  rather 
of  meditation." 

The  essay  on  Peel  from  which  I  have 
quoted  appeared  first  as  an  article  in 
Lady  Randolph  Churchill's  magazine, 


The  Anglo-Saxon  Review,  and  was 
afterwards  re-published  by  Messrs. 
Cassell.  It  is  one  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  very  few  excursions  into  the 
field  of  journalism.  The  editors  of  re- 
views and  magazines  tried  in  vain  for 
years  to  persuade  him  to  contribute 
articles  to  their  pages,  and  the  prices 
they  offered  might  have  seemed  to 
many  authors  very  tempting.  His 
signed  newspaper  articles  are  rare.  In 
an  earlier  chapter  I  mentioned  his 
paper  on  the  reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Scottish  Liberal ;  and  he  has  written 
at  least  once  for  the  Westminster 
Gazette.  Like  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
he  occasionally  addresses  a  letter  to 
The  Times. 

He  has  never  edited  a  newspaper, 
though  he  has  visited  many  printing- 
offices,  and  in  New  York,  as  a  young 
man,  mixed  a  good  deal  with  journa- 
lists. In  the  early  eighties  he  was 
proprietor  of  the  Examine}',  of  which 
Professor  Minto  was  editor.  He  was 
not  a  contributor  to  his  own  paper,  for 
he  was  too  shy  to  offer  articles,  and  it 
did  not  occur  to  the  editor  to  ask  for 
them. 

One  point  in  his  Westminster  paper 
was  the  admission  that  he  did  not 
know  Spanish.  He  speaks  French 
very  well,  more  correctly,  though  more 
deliberately,  than  Lord  Salisbury,  but 
with  less  perfection  of  idiom  and  accent 
than  the  late  Earl  Granville.  With 
German  he  is  thoroughly  conversant. 

For  a  year  the  public  has  been  ex- 
pecting his  promised  work  on  Chatham. 
The  Scotsman  informed  us  last  autumn 
that  the  manuscript  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  typists,  but  possibly  the  distin- 
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guished  author  has  delayed  publication 
till  the  war  and  the  General   Election 
are   over.      The    mention    of    a   type- 
written manuscript  may  have  surprised 
some     who 
knew     how 
small,     neat, 
and  dainty  is 
Lord    Rose- 
bery's    hand- 
writing. Com- 
p  o  s  i  t  o  r  s 
would     think 
themselves 
fortunate     if 
every   author 
produced 
such     legible 
"  copy." 

Mr.  G.  W. 
Smalley  dis- 
covered a 
peculiarity  in 
his  lordship's 
s  ig  n  at  ure, 
which  he  ex- 
plained as 
follows  for 
American 
readers :  "  A 
peer  in  this 
country  signs 
himself  Salis- 
bury, Devon- 
shire, and  so 
on.  It  is,  or 
was,  a  terri- 
torial desig- 
nation, and  no  initial  precedes  the 
name.  Lord  Rosebery  signs  in  a 
manner  difficult  to  reproduce  in  print, 
for  the  initial  of  his  Christian  name 
is  made  to  form  a  monogram  with 


the  '  R '  of  Rosebery,  or  sometimes  the 
'  A '  and  '  R '  only  are  used.  The 
same  form  may  be  seen  on  some  of  his 
notepaper,  and  may  also  be  seen  carved 

on  stone  on 
the  medal- 
lions over  the 
gateway  of 
The  Dur- 
dans." 

In  study 
and  writing 
Lord  Rose- 
b  e  r  y  has 
found  a 
partial  out- 
let f  o  r  his 
energies  dur- 
ing the  four 
years  of  his 
retirement ; 
but  the  lib- 
rary can 
never  be  the 
true  sphere 
for  so  strenu- 
ous and  rapid 
a  worker.  His 
speeches 
show  that  he 
has  not  for  a 
moment  be- 
come indif- 
ferent to 
politics.  He 
w  a  t  c  h  e  s 
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hears  every- 
thing, keeps  in  touch  with  foreign  states- 
men and  journalists,  thinks  out  all  ques- 
tions connected  with  State  affairs.  It  was 
a  great  author,  not  a  great  politician, 
who  wrote  in  middle  age  that  "The 
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mighty  changes  of  the  world  already 
appear  as  but  the  vain  stuff  of  which 
dramas  are  composed.  .  .  .  We 
once  thought  life  to  be  something,  but 
it  has  unaccountably  fallen  from  us 
before  its  time."  Lord  Rosebery's 
fellow-countrymen,  seeing  him  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  full  of  vigour,  cannot 
believe  that  the  drama  has  shut  upon 
him  at  the  third  act.  Often,  indeed, 
they  have  looked  on  regretfully  as  they 
saw  the  man  whose  gifts  fitted  him  to 
govern  an  empire  content  to  occupy 
himself  with  the  business  of  the  Epsom 
District  Council  or  the  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity Court. 

His  friends  have  learned  that  if  they 
wish  to  cheer  his  solitude  and  lift  from 
his  brow  the  melancholy  which  has  be- 
come almost  a  fixed  expression,  they 
must  not  argue  about  the  latest  Bill 
before  the  House,  or  ask  his  opinion 
of  speeches  or  electoral  prospects,  but 
must  divert  his  thoughts  into  some 
fresher  field  of  interest.  They  believe, 
however,  that,  although  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing his  retirement  he  conversed  more 
willingly  on  any  other  subject  than  poli- 
tics, he  cannot  remain  much  longer  a 
lonely  and  mournful  figure,  keeping 
apart  from  his  old  colleagues  and  avoid- 
ing the  gossip  of  Parliament.  Critics 
have  said  that  if  Lord  Rosebery  did 
not  assert  himself  in  this  crisis  or  the 
other,  he  must  sink  into  obscurity ; 
but  the  strange  thing  is  that,  so  far 
from  sinking  into  obscurity,  he  is  still, 
by  the  confession  of  his  bitterest 
enemies,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 
When  a  statesman's  influence  is  de- 
clining the  newspapers  cut  down  their 
reports  of  his  speeches.  Judged  by  this 
test,  the  ex-Premier  was  -never  so 


powerful  as  to-day,  for  not  only  are  his 
speeches  reported  by  every  leading 
journal  in  the  first  person,  but  his  brief 
impromptu  remarks  are  also  given  in 
full.  Never  did  his  lightest  word 
inspire  so  many  comments  ;  never  were 
the  reviews  and  magazines  so  busy 
with  speculations  on  his  future.  Non 
tecuui  nee  sine  te  vivere  possum  is, 
as  the  Westminster  Gazette  lately  re- 
marked, an  appropriate  motto  for  his 
critics  inside  and  outside  the  Liberal 
party.  He  himself  must  have  been 
amazed  at  the  excitement  which  grew 
up  last  May  round  an  unimportant 
letter  in  which  he  congratulated  the 
Western  Daily  Mercury  on  "  a  jubilee  of 
forty  years."  The  Birmingham  Post 
warned  us  to  expect  a  manifesto,  and 
prophesied  that  in  ten  days  Lord 
Roberts  would  have  taken  Pretoria  and 
that  Lord  Rosebery  would  be  once  more 
the  Liberal  leader. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  public 
is  often  impatient  that  the  ex-Premier, 
whose  speeches  and  letters  prove  that 
he  wishes  to  influence  events,  should 
persistently  decline  responsibility  and 
describe  himself  as  "  outside  the  pro- 
fession of  politics."  His  admirers  must 
be  excused  if  they  find  this  attitude 
rather  provoking.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
has  compared  him  to  a  revolving  light, 
now  flashing  out  brilliantly,  now  lost  in 
deepest  darkness,  while  the  public 
watches  anxiously  for  the  next  corusca- 
tion. The  same  analogy  might,  how- 
ever, be  used  of  every  statesman,  for  in 
the  greatest  lives  there  are  times  of 
withdrawal,  recuperation,  and  silence. 
The  light  is  not  quenched  in  darkness 
because  it  has  ceased  to  illumine  one 
tract  of  sea.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself, 
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with  his  unrivalled  physical  strength 
and  his  marvellous  genius,  found  it 
necessary  in  1875  to  seek  an  interval 
of  rest.  Lord  Rosebery,  who,  by  un- 
ceasing energy,  reached  the  highest 
place  thirteen  years  earlier  than  Mr. 
Gladstone,  has  a  right,  like  him,  to  pause 
for  a  time,  while  he  gathers  strength 
for  new  adventures.  Even  in  his  retire- 
ment he  has  been  more  useful  to 


have  receded  from  the  firm  diplomacy 
which  was  the  best  safeguard  of  peace. 
At  anxious  moments  during  the  Trans- 
vaal war  a  speech  from  Lord  Rose- 
bery more  than  once  encouraged  the 
country.  "  We  mean  to  see  this  thing 
through,"  he  said  at  Edinburgh  after 
the  disaster  of  Nicholson's  Nek.  At 
Chatham,  in  January,  he  urged  that 
when  the  war  was  over  the  Empire 
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his  country  than  some  statesmen  in 
office.  His  intervention  in  the  Fashoda 
dispute  in  the  autumn  of  1898  helped 
to  avert  a  war  with  France.  In  the 
height  of  the  crisis  he  addressed  a 
gathering  of  farmers  at  Epsom,  and 
a  journalist  who  met  him  walking 
in  the  fields  asked  for  how  long  he 
proposed  to  speak.  "  About  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,"  he  replied.  Next  day 
his  words  were  ringing  through 
Britain  and  Europe,  and  the  Govern- 
ment dared  not,  if  they  would, 


should  be  organized  on  a  business 
footing. 

Visitors  who  have  seen  in  his  houses 
the  gold  and  silver  boxes  which  enshrine 
the  burgess  tickets  presented  to  him 
by  our  principal  towns  must  sometimes 
have  felt  that  in  speculating  on  his 
future  W2  may  forget  the  services  of 
his  past.  Many  of  our  most  important 
communities  are  proud  to  number  him 
on  their  roll  of  citizens. 

Even  if  we  could  imagine  that  Lord 
Rosebery,  like  another  Waring,  had 
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finally  abandoned  the  dusty  road  of 
politics,  his  achievements,  as  well  as 
his  promise,  would  live  in  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen.  Gleams  from  his 
oratory  would  strike  across  their 
memory ;  they  would  miss  the  sunny 
humour  which,  as  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
once  observed,  has  brightened  the  history 
of  our  time.  As  they  listened  to  the 
recriminations  of  party  warfare,  they 
would  think  of  one  who  in  contro- 
versy never  used  a  poisoned  weapon, 
never  wounded  a  friend  or  misrepre- 
sented an  opponent.  They  would 
remember  how  preachers  of  all  de- 
nominations had  quoted  his  speeches — 
in  the  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's,  in  pro- 
vincial cathedrals  and  village  chapels. 
His  sagacious  foreign  policy  would  be 
contrasted  with  the  excursions  and 


alarums  of  a  more  vulgar  Imperial- 
ism. Liberals  who  had  smiled  at  the 
"  Rosebery  legend,"  and  insisted,  when 
he  was  called  to  the  Premiership, 
that  the  party  was  worshipping  an 
eidolon,  or  dream-image,  would  them- 
selves begin  to  long  for  his  return. 
Public  life,  they  would  find,  had  be- 
come indescribably  duller  without  him. 
Already  politicians  of  all  shades  are 
summoning  our  Waring  back  from  his 
Gulf  of  Triest. 

"  Contrive,  contrive 
To  rouse  us,  Waring  !     Who's  alive  ? 
Our  men   scarce  seem  in  earnest  now. 
Distinguished  names  !     But  'tis  somehow 
As  if  they  played  at  being  names 
Still  more  distinguished,  like  the  games 
Of  children.     Turn  our  sport  to  earnest, 
With  a  visage  of  the  sternest  ! 
Bring  the  real  times  back,  confessed 
Still  better  than  our  very  best." 
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